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PEEPEELENEEEEESSD 
+ 'Tothe Honorable Robert Bo ple Eſq; 
The moſt worthy Pattern of true Hopor, 


And Learned Promoter of true Science, 


SIR, 
I7 is a ſaying in the Civil Law; That & 

thing which is any M ans own, cannor be made 
more hus by any new At or Deed : The conſe- 
quence of which, is, that the Dedication of 
this Peice to you will be meerly Nugatory, 
ſince by all right ir is already yours. For it 
is not long fince I imagined no more being 
cither Author, or Compiler of any matter 
on this Subje&, then of doing any other 
thing which I have neither fancy nor fitmels 
to, But you were pleaſed to judge me 
$ able, and (which obliged me to this task) 
# to propoſe it unto me as your defire that I 
$ ſhould make an Eflay of thar ability, in wri- 
ting ſomewhat even on this ſubjeR , that 
might be of Philoſophical and common ule. 
To have queſtioned your judgment hcreing 
might have ſtained me with too much ar 
ropance, and to have been careleſs of your 
pleaſure, with unworthingſs -and want of. 
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The Epifile Dedicatory, 
good Manners, Remembring therefore 
thoſe reſpes I owe to Honor, Learning, 
and ſuch perſons as ſtudy its advancement 
and promotion, I could not deny this poor 
endeavour, the produ& of which ariſing 
originally from your own aQ, I thought 
fit ſhould be delivered over to your plea» 
ſure, fince to. you, as its prney cauſe 
(which is its prime commendation) it ought 
to belong. 

And Sir, If it may not be troubleſome 
unto you to receive ſome bricf account of 
this ation, and the Fortunes which happen» 
ed to me in purſuance of your ſatistaRion 
therein, you will give me leave to acquaint 
you, that it having been your Honours ex- 
preſs deſire, that this Piece might extend 
as far, and be as comprehenſive and full, as 
my preſent Experience, Knowledge, and 
RecolleRion of the matter of Vegetable 
Propagation ſhould permit: I gave my 
ſelf the trouble to run over with my eye, 
all Books I could procure of theſe ſubjedts, 
not” intending to truſt any, but theteby to 
be put ih mind of the particulars, concern» 
ing which, I had no reaſon to have a Regt» 
ter ready in my head, Here firſt my for- 


SAT bb wo dd wm uo] you, cc co ca cr: 


The Epiſtle Deauatory; 

tune was to find a multitude of monſtrous 
untruths, and prodigies of lies, in both 
Latine and Engliſh old and new Writers, 
worle in their kind then the ſtories in Sir 
. John Mandevels Travels, or in the Hiſto 

of Fryer Bacon and his Man M:les, or elſe 
what may be more ridiculouſly removed 
not only from truth, but from any ſemblance 
thereof, And which moved me molt at this 
very ſeaſon, when we eſteemed the World 
to be now awaked, I found in the Shops Au- 
thors newly ſer forth (1 hope againſt their 
own wills) who ſeriouſly profeſſed to have. 
made a ſeleF choice of Experiments of this nas 
rure, and to report nothing, but what from ob= 
ſervation and experience they have certainly 


found true, yet deſerving not to have the cre- 


dit of Wecker and Porta, Profeſſions in ſuch 
Papers, which ſeem to me art no time pro- 
per, but when the perſons credits, together 


with their Books,are joyntly to be ſer to ſale. 
You eaſily believe that I am not free to fol-" 


low theſe Examples, for then, firſt, I muſt 
abuſe your Noble Name , by inſcribing it 
to a moſt unworthy Diſcourſe , and then 
(which is too common a fault) traduce as 
wany Readers, as ignorance and {implcnels 
of nature hath made credulous, Bur 
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The Epifile Deduatory; 

: + But as tothoſe Authors, in*whoſe rela- 
tions I found any thing of truth, Ihave done 
them this right, That where ever I could 
relate an Operation or Experiment in their 
words, with truth and fienels, I ſpared to 
coyn new (deſiring to ſupplantno Author in 
his credit, nor to purloyn his reputation) | 
though I had learned the truth of the ſame 
thing from the teſtimony of my eyes: Ha- 
ying indeed ſome quarrel at the faſhion of 
ordinary Writers, who ſtudy in nothing to 
benefit Learning, but by giving new words 
" $0 old matter. 

* IT have left out none of the Heads propo- 
ſed in the Catalogue, which I preſented you 
with, a year ſince, cxcept the laſt, which 
you deſired might (hew the methods and | 
ways of keeping uſeful Vegetables withour 
putretaRion, and the preparing them with 
their ſeveral parts and produdts for humane ? 
uſe. This at preſent I thought neceſlary } 
to forbagr, for I found the matter too much * 
for one Chapter, and my leiſure too little 

to make 2 Book therean : nor durſt I eſteem 
my Obſervation ſuch, as might enable me 7 
_ to write an adequate Treatiſe an that Sub- 5 


jc, which reachesyin compals the largeſt, 
| and 


The Epiſtle Dediatory; 
and as I firmly believe (however the Ani2 
mal and Mineral Kingdom abound with 
great and potent Medicines) not the worſt 
art of the Pharmacopea, and many parti- 
culars beyond ; but rather think fir to em- 
ploy my ſelf ſome more years in the Expe- 
rience and Practiſe of Preparations, and take 
the pains of colleing and trying ſuch intel- 
ligible and probable proceſſes as ſhall come 
to my hand, either reported heretofore, or 
uſed now, eſpecially in our Nation, for fit- 
ting matters to Alimental, Medical, and Me- 
chanical uſe, before I ſhall imagine to have 
the leaſt hand in that Hiſtory, which may as 
well be learn'd by ſuch as are concern'd to 
know it, from Modern Diſpenſatories, and 
other novel Writers, But the perfectton 
of that Hiſtory, with corre&ion of procel- 
ſes capable of amendment, is, in my efti- 
mation, a deſign and work worthy of the 
Care, Patronage, and Governance, and fit 
to be carryed on by the intereſt, i186 redt- 

ous for the Pen and Pains of your Honor. 
As to the form and compoſure of matter 
under thoſe Heads, I muſt make it a parti- 
cular buſineſs to beg your Pardon ; for I 
find it even in my own judgment exceeding 
A 4 rude, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory?: 
tade, -and it. covld be.no otherwiſe, when 
the Reyiſe of the Preſs, was, for a great part, 
the firſt review made of my own Writing ; 
ahd indeed, che-whole picce in every part 
ſeems defticute of beauty, and without any 


thing of great worth, value, or nobleneſs. , 


For. I find, that the operations themſelves, 
and- other matters that' do belang to the 
ſubjeR in hand, and ſo capable to'come un- 
der this Hiſtory, are for the moſt part com- 


mon, and devoid of curiofity : Nor durſt I | 


- embelliſh their plainneſs with Stories taken 
from our Learned and Profound Writers of 
Natural, Magick, becaule I intended, as.no 
very imperieQ, fo likewiſe a truce Inventary 
of what the p.,wer of mar, at this preſent 
time, on this ſubjeR, is, with the Co-ope- 
ration of Nature, able to produce 3. For 
theſe reaſons, and perchance becauſe of ano- 
ther peice then under my hand, to which I 
had more propenſe affeftions, - I was cxer- 
ciſcd in this writing, not without ſome re- 
lutancy and untowardneſs of mind ; and it 
ſurely had proved to me- a peice of. meer 
drudgery, had not the hope of giving you. 
fatisfaQion, and making this a teſtimony of 
my obeylance, and tumble ſubmiſſion to 
| your 
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our Judgment and defires inſpirited me}; 
by 0" ſet a lightfomneſs into . 


What I have written, I ſhall not commend, 


re || by any Prefaces, to any Reader, though I 
y | fhaltgivehim here ſome things new, and of 
% 


my proper Obſervation : I know that many, 
by their own Intereſt and (thargreat power) 
- dave Profit, will be tempted to give it 


1- I} the reading. . Neither (hall I, in iaitation 
1= | of ſome Modern Alchymiſt, for oftentation, 
I JF bid them goe, and by the improvement 


(which I hope may be ſome te moſt Rea. 
ders) be charitable te the poor : Hoping, 
that for Gods ſake, they will rather (as they 


ry. Þ are bound by Obligations infinitely more 
nt high) be thereto moved ; nor need I ex- 
e- © cule my ſelf to them for any deficiency in 
or {| this Writing, you having ingaged your ſelf 


to be the proprieter thereot, and 'by your 


J- 

1 — of this poar piece, greatly ob- 
[- | 

e- 2p SIR, 


Your Honors anfeignedly De vated in all 
humble and affeFionate obſervance, 


R, SHARROCK. 
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HISTORY 


Artificial Propagation of Plants; 


CHAP, I, 
THE PREFACE, 


He Illuſtrious and Renowned Lord 
Bacon,in his diſcourſe concerning the 
advancement of Learning, reckons 

it among the Deficients of Natural 
Hiſtory, That the Co-operation of Man, with Na- 
ture in particulars, bath not been obſerved ; and 
that in thoſe Collet}ions which are made of Agricul- 
ture, and other manual Arts. there is commonly 4 
glet and rejeftion of Experiments, familiar and 
vulgar, which yet to the interpretation of Nature, 
(and which I ſhall add, general profit,) do a8 
much, if not more conduce, ther Experiments f 4 


Yo 


- bigher quality. The _ noble Perſon, in his 
E 


parti- 


2 The Preface. 


partition of Philoſophy, complains of t 
want of an Inventory of what in any ſubje&,by? 
Nature and Arr is certainly, and may be ut- 
doubtedly wrought. I believe his Lordſhij 
hath had many of his mind in former, hatt 
now, and is likely to have in future ages 3 For 
amongſt thoſe few Writings extant on theſe 
Subjedts, ſome prove altogether uſeleſs; as 
being ſo full of their natural Magick and Ro? 
mantick Stories, that we know no more what 
to credit in thoſe Relations, in the Natural 
then what in civil Hiſtory we may believe 0 
King Arthrr, Guy of Warwick in ours; or offi 
Hettor and Priam in the Trojan Story : Others 
elevated in their Fancies, write in a Language 
of their own, addreſſing their Diſcourſe tc 
the Sons of Art, ſpeaking rather to amuſe, 
. than inſtru, and prove like blazing Sta 
that diſtra& many, and dired few. 
. Many of thoſe who would write for [Uni 
verſal InſtruRion, either know the things tha 
might make up the matter of their Hiſtory 
but want the $kill to draw up ſuch an Inv 
tory,as my Lord Veralam requires, to comme 
Tradeſmen and Artiſans ; or elſe indeed 
learned enough to draw ap the writing, bu 
want the knowledge of moſt of the parti 
lars therein to be ingroſt ; which is commoi 
ly the caſe of ſuch of us as have pretenſior 
to Scholarſhip. - _ « 
I being receſſitated by my obligations and 
reſpe& to a Perſon truly Noble, to give ſome; 
| aAccoul 


The Preface, 3 


account of the particular etfe&ts of Man, co- 
2 operating with nature, in the matter of our 
un-$ Engliſh Vegetables, as they are improved by 
iv$ Husbandmen and Gardiners, deſire to under- 
take no more, but to give a lincere endeavour, 
That the way of the Artiſt be ſer down, and 
the effe&t of Nature thereon ; in the firſt of 
Z which, I intend my dire&ions ſo plain, as it 
appointed for the inſtrution of ſome Artiſts 
Z rude and untaught Apprentice: and in the 
ſecond, if not ſo homely, yer as eafie and evi- 
dent ; being a little diſguſted with any thing 
F intended for the uſe of Philoſophy, when o- 
2 vergarniſhed with Rhetorical Tropes, which 
ag@1ike Flowers ſtuck in a Window tor whatſo- 
Fever intended, (either cheat or ornament) 
ertainly create a darknels in the place. Bebe- 
enical, Parace(fian, and ſuch Phraſes as many 
\lchymiſts uſe, I muſt tor the ſame reaſon 
LVOIU. 

In the drawing up the Inventory , I will 
ſtudy that it may be true in all parts, and not 
o mingle according to the example of Pliny, 

ecker, Porta, and many more, both Latine 

and Engliſh Writers, any falſe relation, with- 
out its - and if ir be 
icuWor perfeR, it ſhall be for want of skill, or 
preſent remembrance of particulars, andif ir 
wabe accepted, cum proteftetione de addendo. 


B 2 Num. I. 


4 The ways by which Plants are propagated, 


Num, 1. How many ways of Propagation there * 
are ;, The diviſion of them into their ſpecies, * 


Of Natural Propagations, and ſeminal Prin- 
ciples latent trom the Creation, | 


The wayes of Propagation, are either Na- 3 
tural or Artificial. We call thoſe wayes Natu- 
ral, in which there is moſt of Nature and lit- 
tle of Art, thoſe artificial wherein the Artiſt 
- iz moreaſſiſtant in applying agents and pati-! 
ents for the produion of the deſired etfeR, Þ 
For even in the wayes of Propagation that ares 
moſt artificial, there is more of Nature than? 
Art. Induſtry and Art may bring Materials, 
and place them fitly for it, but Nature works 
them. And theretore, as one ſayeth, it is the 
great Art of Man to find out the Arts of! 
Nature. There are many Methods of NatureF ,; 
that are ſecret ; Many of her ſecrets have been pj 
found out, and are followed by Artiſts to the# &@ 
Improvement of the Treaſures and PowersY ,, 
of Man. 

Of things propagated Naturally , Virgil: 
ſpeaks, | 
; Sponte ſua que ſe tollunt in luminis Aura, 

Infecunda quidem ſed leta & fortia ſurgunt. 

Thoſe trees, which of themſelves are foſtered, * 

Unfruitful be, but ftrong, and fair they ſpread. 8 w/ 
This is our unhappineſs, that whereas before} ©! 
Mans tranſgreſſion, the Earth {] on | 

| 
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and without humane Induſtry and Culture, 
brought furth all manner of uſeful Plants, ac- 
cording to the command of God, Cen. 1,11. 
ef, $ Now ſince the Curſe, it bringeth forth of its 
," 8 own accord onely thoſe that are leſs uſeful, 
N-2 and thereſt, not without the Art, the (weat 

3 of Man: Totus Mundus, faith a Rabbi, tantuw 
3 propter homiaem conditus ejt, poitquam igitur homo 
| eccavit diminuta fuit terre perfetio. We cannot 
U-Z butſee the truth of Gods predi&ion ; That 
it the Earth of :ts own accord ſhould bring forth 
IMtY Thorns an Thiſtles, «nd that Man in the ſweat 
U-Y of bis face ſhould eat bis bread. For we ſee 
&. 7 thar Plants of great uſe in Human life, are not 
ac brought to perte&tion without great Induſtry. 
any There are indeed ſome that the Earth til! 
Us,! brings forth {ponrancoully without {ecd, X 
ks J without otf-ſefs or ayers, or any other of 
heF thole artificial wayes of propagation. But 
o'Y what are they but Thorns, Briars, T hiſtles, 
ieY and other rude, imperfe&t, and almoſt uſeleſs 
cn Plants. Thiſtles, though they have a perfet 
the ſeed, yet the Earth will bring them forth 
rvY without it. The ſame thing carnort be ſaid 

$ of Wheat, or other uſeful Plants. Ferne and 
Heath, Muſhroom and Moſs, and ſome ather Pf, 
of like Natures ariſe alſo without ſeed, and 
o might Lilies andRoſes ſtiNThave don&had 
not the prodution of better Plants been 
made more difficult by that Curſe of God 
which man drew upon the Earth. It is the 
Opinion of the beſt Philoſophers and Divines, 


A 3 ewes, 
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Jewes, Heathens, and Chriſtians, that in the 


Method of the Creation God firſt made a 3 
Chaos, in which were the principles and ſeeds : 


of all beings, Plants as well as othes. Moſes 
telleth us, that God created every Plant of 


the field befure it was in the Earrh, and every * 


herb before it grew, Gen. 2.5, If you ask 


when that was, the Learned tell you, that it 
was 1n Principie prime diei, when God is faid © 
to have created the Heaven and the Earth, Z 


that is the Maſs of Heaven and Earth ; Con- 


raining the ſubſtance of them, and of all crea- } 


tures to live in th2m, mingled together in a 


confuſed Chaos: The Earth was not then © 
ealy faſhioned as it is now. For it is faid F 

in the following words, That the Earth was © 

without form, and void; and Fagiwe hath this | 


critical Obſervation on the Text, that the 
Particle DN 1n the phraſe 1"N7T IR) detet- 
eth that it was not the Earth in form, but the 


ſubſtance of the Earth that was then ſaid ro ; 


be created : and Muniter out of the Rabbins 


telleth us, that it was Moles Terre & Aque, 


that was then created, in which were the prin- 


ciples of all Heavenly and Earthly Bodies alſo. 
S. Auruiine frequently hath expreſt himſelf: 
for the ſame conſtruftion, ſo lib. 1. De Geneh} 


a1 literam, cap.4. he giveth us this paraphraſe 
of the Text. In principio Deus fecit celum & 


terram. Hoc autem quod celum & terra dium <|t © 
terra erat imviſihilis & incompoſita & tenebr# ſuper © 
abyſſum : id ejt, qu'd celun & terra appellat un | 


ei "y 
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eft, Materies erat confuſa quedam, de qua Mundew 
* (qui daabas maxime partibus celo ſcil. & terra 
3 conftet) digeſtis Elementis &- accepta form fabri- 
caretur. T hat is, whereas it is {a1d, that an the 
beginning God made the Heaven and the 
7 Earth; Itis to be noted, that that which is 
there call'd Heaven and Earth, was inviſible, 
indiſtinguiſhable in its parts, incompoled, 
and darkneſs was upon the face of that Chaos: 
in ſhort, that which was call'd Heaven and 
Earth, was the matter of which the whole 
world , whoſe chiet parts are Heaven and 
Earth, were to be made, which ſame matter 
He therefore frequently calleth Semen Celi & 


| terre. Vide lib. 1. De Genefi contra Manich eos, 


cap.1. & cap.6. & 7. Informss illa Materia,quam 
de Nihilo fecit Deus appellata eit primo Calum & 
Terra; & difinm eſt, In principio Dew fecit Calum 
& Terram, Non quis jam hoc erat, ſed quia jam 
hoc eſſe peterat, Nam & Calum ſcribitur poſtea 
fatium, WBuemadmodum fi ſemen Arboris con{ide- 
rantes dicamus ibi efſe radices & Rebur E- K amos 
& folia & frudus, non quia jam ſunt ſed quia inde 
futura ſunt : ſic difium eſt in prmcipio Deus fecit 
celum & terram quaſi ſemen celi E* terre cum 
confuſa adbuc eſſet cli & terre Materia, That 
matter without form which God made out of 
nothing { he means, as he declares in the 4th 
Chapter, che fame which the Greeks call'd 
their Chaos] was called firſt the Heaven and 
the Earth. And it is ſaid in the beginning, 
God made the Heaven and the Earth, uot be- 
B 4 cauſe 
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cauſe it was ſuch already, but becauſe it 
might be ſo. For the Heaven is faid to be 
made afterward, as if upon the conſideration 2 
of the ſeed of a tree, we ſhould ſay, that there 
is a root, and ſtock, and boughs, and leaves, & 
and fruit, not that they are ſuch already, but * 
may become ſuch, ſo is it ſaid that in the be- 
ginning God made the Heaven and the Earth, 
that is as it were the ſeed of the Heaven and ® 
the Earth, when as yet the matter of them lay 2 
together mixt and confuſed, F 
And the Philoſophers and Poets, either had 
the ſame dofqrine by Tradition, or if they Z 
read the books of Moſes, thus alſo they under-'? 
ſtonAd them. So Lins, 5 
"Hy Tork Toi xpir@+ 4d ir Spun wart inegu xe, 

There was @ time when all things lay 
together mixt, — And Euripides, 

'Ovenvic vs year UW popph win 

"Era" ixugidncar dniioer fixe 

TixTun Tldvla* xatidbxar tic od @- 

airdpu, Nerpeira, Dinpars Oic "Akpun Tpipes 

In@- T6 Silsr, Eurip. in Melanippe. 


There w.# one face of Heaven and Earth, but when * 
Theſe from their Chaos ſever'd were, | 
Plants, Beafts, and Fouls, and Fiſh appear, 

And laft of all the Nobler off-ſpring, Men. 


And Apollonius in Argonauticis, 
Idia & Bear did Sdhacws 
To weir ir” annum wil ouvreprgyre wor 
NG» 35 £Aa7e Nixgedur & paper inacel, 


The © 
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The Earth, the Heaven, and the Sea, 


be ” Firſt in one figure mixed lay, 
lon Dark, was the Chass, blind the ſtrife, 
ere , Which parted, all things came, to life, 
© Bur none of them have more plainly or fully 
_ 7 expreſt this then Ovid in his Metamorphoſis, | 
th, Ante mare & terra & quol tegit omnia, celum, 
nd Unus erat toto Nature Vultus in Orbe, 
lay > Quem dixere Chaos, rudi indigeitaque moles, 

” Nec quicquam niſi pon4us iners,conge/taque eodem 
ad 3 Non bene junlarum diſcordia ſemina Rerum. 
1ey The ſea.the earth, all-covering Heaven unfram'd, 
che One face had nature, which they Chaos nam'd : 


An undigeſted lump ; a barren load, 
Where jarring ſeeds of things ill-joy#d aboad. 


And Valeſius upon that Text of Eccleſiafticus, 
Deus qui ſemper eſt, fect omma ſimul. Vere, ſaith 
he, fecit omuis ſimul in illo mundi Initio, non ta- 
men omnia eodem modo ſed alia quidem ipſa per ſe, 
alia in ſuis principiis. Truly God did make all 
things in the beginning of the world, but he 
made not all things after the ſame manner, 
for ſome he made actually ſelf-exiſtent, other 
things he made alſo that were then latent in 
their ſeminal principles. The principles and 
ſeeds of all things therefore being in this 
Chaos, and theſe principles and ſeeds, in the 
ſtyle of Moſes, bearing often the names of the 
things themſelves, as 1s above diſcours'd ; 
You ſee how that Text of Geneſis is true, 
where 


ent ? 


hy | 
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where it is faid, that God created every Plant 
of the field before it was in the Earth, and e- * 
herb before 1t grew. Namely the princi- | 
les and ſeeds of them were created in the 
rſt Chaos. And to this tirſt Creation of | 
Plants before they grew, muſt we have re- 7 
courſe for the cauſe of all thoſe ſpontaneous : 
udtions of Vegetables, ſuch I mean as © 
ſpring of their own accord without ſeed, or 2 
any otherof the uſual means of Propagation. 3 
And ſurely all other more uſeful Plants had 3 
either ſprung up ſpontaneouſly, or at leaſt 
had been propagated with leſs difficulty, the 
ſeeds would have ſowed themſelves, and the # 
earth have open'd its boſome to receive them, * 
had not Man merited by his tranſgreſſion that | 
decree of God, that the earth of its own ac- 
cord bring chiefly thornes and thiſtles, and 
that in the ſweat of his face he ſhould eat his 
bread. And ſurely there was ſome Tradition * 
even of this Curſe alſo among the Heathen. | 
P ater ipſe colendi 

Haud facilem eſſe viam voluit,---- 
Nor was Jove pleas'd, tillage ſhould eafie be. | 
Virg.Georg.t. ? 
And Heſod telleth us, that in Agriculture the ! 
Gods have appointed work, not idleneſs for | 
Man, and that he muſt beg his bread, or get 
it by his labour. 'zy. 4 5p4y'. BiÞx. B, | 
Seeing therefore we cannot hope to enioy the 
full benefits of the Vegetable Kingdome, and |} 
yet to live in a perpetual Sabbath or —_ | 
rom 2? 


The ways by which Plants are propagated. it 
from labour, nor that it ſhould be with us as 
it was with our firſt Parents, when to ſpeak 
in the phraſe of the Poet, 


Immun, raftroque inta#a, nec ullis 
$aucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia 1ellus. 


The yet-free earth did of her own accord 
(Untorn with Plows) all ſorts of corn afford. 


We muſt conſider how to ſollicite Nature fo, 
as to make it an{wer our expeRations, and to 
rr the wayes of propagation by Art and 
Induſtry. : 

The end of the Artiſt is to find out the 
Arts and ways of Nature, and fo to Pro 
and Improve: To propagate, is to multiply 
the individuals of each kind: And to improve, 
is to bring them, being propagated, to a 
more then ordinary excellency and goodneſs. 
The ways of increaſing the particulars of each 
kind, are, 1. By Seed, 2. By off-ſet, taken 
from a Mother-Plant. 3. By laying the Branch 
ofa growing Plant down into the Earth. 4. 
By bearing up a Soil to it. 5. By Stems ſet 
without roots. And laſtly, By the various 
ways of grafting and inſitions. 

Concerning all theſe, as likewiſe the pre- 
ſervation and melioration of things propa- 
gated, I ſhall endeavour to enumerate what 
Plants may be increaſed by each of theſe ways, 
and to ſhew how the operation in'each may be 
performed, and what the produtt 1s that by 
nature thence ordinarily enſues : Definitions 
are 
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are hopeleſs in this matter, uſeleſs too, and 
it might be harmful : If I ſhould define Suw- 3 
ing, to be caſting of Seed into the Earth, in ? 
ſuch manner, and at ſuch time, when in the 
ſurface of the bed the earth would fo ferment, 
as might be proper to the explication and © 
further germination of the Sced and increaſe * 


of the Plant, . there might a world of con- 7 


troverſies ariſe about the particulars therein Z 
contained ; and yet all that js there would be * 
uſeleſs , till the particular Plants, and the ? 
manner of the operatiop, and time required | 
to the ſowing of their Seeds be firſt declared: 
I ſhall therefore wave all ſuch endeavours,and * 
haſten to what may rather prove for uſe than *? 


pomp. 


Num.2. That Nature gave a ſpecimen of this 
way of Propagation, 


Nature ſurely of this firſt and greateſt ſpe- * 
cies of Propagation, though it would not un- Þ 
dertake the whole work, yet gave us the firſt 
Hint. So Lucretiw lib. 5. : 

At ſpecimen Sationis 

Ipſa fuit rerum primum Natura creatrix, 

Arboribus quoniam Bacce, glandeſque caduce 

Tempeſtiva dabant pullorum examina ſubter. 

——17 hus Natures All-creating Hand 

Gave the firſt Hint to Men of Sowing land ; 

For fruits and Akorns drepping ripe, did bring | 

Forth Timely ſprouts for the ſucceeding Spring. | 

But ? 


is 


But ſee! 
not ſuir with all Plants, it will be expedient 
to annex a Catalogue of thoſe Plants thag 
Experience hath taught us here in England to 
propagate this way. 


Plants propagated by Seed, 
that this ſpecies of Sowing will 
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A Catalogue of Plants that may be encreaſed 


Aconite. 

F. Adonis. 

Alliſanders, 

Alkanet. 

Alaternw, 

Alliaris. 

Almonds, the bitter 
from our Englifþ 
Fruit, ſerving for 
his own kind, or to 
make ſtocks for A- 
precots Ge Peaches. 

i, 

Amaranthus. 

Angelica. 

Anemones, 

Aprecors. 

Aparine. . 

Apple»trees of all ſorts, 

Apples of Love. 


| 


by Seeds. 


Ariftolochia. 


Aſphodels. 


Avens of all ſorts. 


Balm Apple. 
Balſamina. 
Baſil. 

Balm. 
Barberies, 
Bay-Trees. 
Beech. 
Feans. 
Bears-ears. 
Betony. 

EB e ll-f ower 5 » 
Beets. 
Biftort. 
Bitter "Almonds. 
Blice. 
Blew-bottle. 
Bloodwort. 


1 Bryowes, 


Bulboug 


Plants propagated by Seed. 


Bulhovs Violets. The Seeds of Clematis, | 

Burrage- but it comes not up }? 
__— till rhe ſecond year. 

Coleflower. 

Corn of all ſorts, 

Corneflag. 

Corentpis Ruelli;. 

Comfrey. 

Corianders, 

Colnmbines, 

Convolvulus major, mi- 
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Burnet Saxafrage. 
Barnet. 


Brrrs. 

Buckthorn. 
Bullets of all ſorts. 
Cabbage Plants. 


Campion. 


Carnations. 
Calamint. 
Camomile, 
Caucali. 
Carrots wilde. 


nor, and other Bind 


weeds. 
Cornſallet. 
Coronopw. 


Moſt ſorts of Cowſlips. 


Carrots. Crown Inperial. 
Caraway. | Cranes- Bills. 

Carduus Beneditins. Crowfoot of moſt ſorts 
Centory. Cuc umber $, EY 
Celandine. Cremen, 
Chickweed:. Cyclamens. 
Chondrillas. yo from out-lan- 


"1 
_ Dead” 
Cheſnuts. Dames Violet. 
The Corxelian Cherry. Some Dayſies. 
Cichory, Diers Weed, 
Citrulls. Dittander. 
Ciches. Divels-bit, 
Claries. Ditr 
Coleworts. { Ditt, 


Docks. 
Dogs-bane. 
Earth-nut, 
Egrimony. 
Elecampane. 
Endive. 
Epatice's. 


Evergreen Privet. 
Ewe. 

Feverfew. 

Femnel- flowers. 
Fennel. 

S Fenugreek. 
Figwort. 
Fig-trees. 
Fibberds, 

The Firre-Tree. 
Some Flags. 
Flowers-de-Luce, 
Flos Adonis. 
Flaxes. 

Fleabane, 
Flaellens. 
Foxgloves. 
Frittelaries. 
French-Mallows. 


= 


* Eupatorium camabinum. 


» 
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Gilly- flowers, 

Globe- flowers. 

Gomurds. 

Moſt of our Engliſh 
Graſs; to this end, 
Husbandmen uſe hay 
duſt (as they call ir, 
inwhich lie the ſeeds 
of their graſs to ſow 
upon ſuch Grounds 
as they mean to rurn 
from fallow into Pa- 
ſture, or where they 
would have the grals 
grow thicker. 

ny all ſorts. 

Groundſel. 

—__ 

Gromwell. 

Hawkweeds. 

Hartwort. 

Hawthorn. 

Haſelants. 

| Henbane. 

Hemp. 

Hellebores, 

Hercules his all heal- 

Hyacinths, 
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Horehounds. 
Hownds- tongues. 
Holyoke. 
Hemyſuckles. 
Holly or Holme. 
Hypericum. 
All Hyſopes. 
Indian Pepper. 
Irongorte. 
uniper. 
| — nr OY 
Knapweed. 
Knot- gr [4 ſe LH 
Ladyſmocks. 
Lamb-lettuce. 
Lark-ſpurs. 
Levandcr. 
Langdebeefe, 


'n 
Some Lilhes, though 
but few. 
Lychnis Calcedonica. 
Linum umbellatum. 
Lovage, 
Lupines. 
Mearjoranes of all kinds 
rakes. 
Maſtique, 
Common Marygolds, 
Mallows. 
Marbleflower. 
French and. African - | 


Marigolds. 

Mar ſhmallowes. 

M aſterwort. 

M aople. 

M alacotones, 

Melons, 

Melilot, and its kinds. 
Medlars. 

Mercuries, 

Molyes. 

Monkshood. 
Motherworte. 

Muftard. 

Muſcipula. 

Mulleines. 

Mulberries by Seed 
from hotter climates Il ? 
than our own ; for 
our heat ripens not 
the ſeed ordinarily, P, 
yet TI have ſen at 
M. Stepbens of Lang- Pe 
ford a Caſe of young WY ** 
Mulberry - trees all M 2 
raiſed from Engliſk 
ſeed. - T 

Mirtles likewiſe. Pl 

Narciſſes. Pl, 

Dead-Nettles. . W 

Stinging-Nettles, p 

Noli-me-tangere. . 

Nghtſhades. Pr 
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Nigells. 
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Onions. 

Some of the Orchis of 
ſtones. 

Orach, 

Orpines. 

2 Paronychia. 


= Paxcies. 


Peucedanum. 


Philarhea. 

Pinks. 

Pimpernel, 

The Pitch-tree, 

Plums, 

Wild& parden 
Wi arden Poppies. 
Pondweed, 


I7 
Ever green Privet. 
Pulſatillas. 

Pur [lane s 

Wn. 

Rath 

R agworte. 

R ampions. 

Rad'x-cave. 

Keeds, 

 R ibwort. | 

Roſemary by Out-lan- 
diſh-ſeed, ſomerimes 
by our Own. 

[Romen Nettles. 

Some Roſes, the Flow- 
| er being not gather- 
ed, bur left to ſeed, 

Rocket. 

Ruſhes of many ſorts. 

Rue of all ſorts. 

Some of the Saffrons, 
and Mede - $ , 
whoſe ſeeds lyes un- 
der the earth. 

Satyrions. 

Savory, 

Sabins baccifera. 

Scorpion graſſes. 

S graſſe, 

Scorodonia. 

$cabiouſe. 


but it 


Scorzoneca , 
C comes 


18 
cones up with ſome] 
difficulty. 

Seſeli .ethiopicum , or, 
H artwort. 

Seſamoides. 
Shepbeards purſe. 
Skirrets. 

S$loes. 
Smalladge. 
Sneezewort. 
Snapdragon. 
Sowthifile, 
Sorrels, 
Spiderwort. 
Spinach. 

Spwges of many kinds. 
Spignel. 


Sticbwort. 
Starre-flowers. 
Stockgilliflowers; 
Starrewos r. 

F lowers of the Sun. 
Sword-flags. 
Wine-creſſe, 
Owallow-wort. 
Sycamores, 
Tarragon, 
Teaſels. 
Terre-glaudes, 
1 horney Ayples. 
Thorough-wax. 


Thyme, both the Win-]. 


Plants propagated by Seed. 


ter and Summer ſorr! 


Thi; Hl £5, 
Tobacco. 
Thlaſpies. 
Toad- flaxe ſs 


Tutſan, 
Venus Looking-glaſs. 
Vervain. 
Vetches, 
Violets. 
Vipers-graſs. 
Virgine-bower. 
Umbilicus-V eneris. 
V ines from Qurt-landif 
ſeed, 
Water-betony. 
Water-lilly. 
Wallnuts. 
Winter-creſſe. 
Winter=-cherries, 
Willow-weeds. 
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Seaſans of ſowing ſeveral Seeds, 1g 
There is a great controverſie concerning 
Harti-tongue, Maydenhair of di- gueje of Harts- 
vers lurts, Scolopendrium, Fernes, tongue, Maiden- 
and other Plants, whoſe pro- bar, Fern, Sev- 
erty is to have the back of the adrinm. 
flinel with a brown duſty ſubſtance, whe» 
ther this ſubſtance be a ſcel, or onely the 
particular mole, and charater of Plants of 


that nature. 
[ dare not disbelieve this (when perfeRly 
ripe) to be a true ſeed, becauſe divers, very 
experienced perſons (as Mr. Bobart particu- 
larly) affirm, that they have ſeen the ſmall 
Plants, or Seedlings, at a diſtance all round 
the Mother-plant grow up as is ordinary 
from thed ſeed of other plants, and by _ 
ſcopes, the likeneſs of this duſt to other 

is apparently ſeen. 


Num. 3. The Seaſons of Sowing, 


Firſt, the moſt natural time of Sowing, is 
that which Nature it ſelf follows, ( vis.) 
when the ſeeds of their own accord. tall into 
the ground. | 

At this Seaſon may be ſowen all ſtony ſeeds 
that can endure the Winter , as Cherri 

| Plums, Peaches, Apples, Pears, likewiſe al 
Nurs, Buckthorne, Aſh, Oke, and moſt wild 
Engliſh Plants, though they may as well be 
fowed any time before the Spring. _. , 
The feed' of hot , and ſweer herbs, as 
| C 2 Thyme, 


30 Seaſons of ſowing ſeveral $ eeds; 


Thyme, Savory, Marjerome of ſome kinds, 
and other hot hearbs, if they get any reaſon- 
able ſtrength and growth before the froſts, 
do well enough ; alſo Muſcabious Angelica 
ſeed, Scurvey-graſs, and the ſeeds of Bears- 
hears, Aniſeed, Fritellary, Crocus, Corne- 
flags 3 and, for ought I know, all the reſt of 
Bulbous-rooted-flowers : So Tulips and A- 
monies thrive beſt,and come ſooneſt, being 
ſOwed after rhe ſeeds are gathered, or in Au- 
tumn : For many /Gober does well, but care 
muſt be had to keep tender Plants from Frofts 
and the violence of Winter weather, when 
they are but young from the Seedlings. If 
you doubt the nature of any ſeed, divide your 
quantity, and ſow ſome of It in the Spring, 
ſome before the Winter. 

At this time alſo muſt be ſowed divers 
Plants,becauſe that by experience it is found, 
that being ſowed in the Spring, they wil not 
grow, Or at leaſt not that year : Of this kind 
is Myrrhis,or {weet Chervil, and all Rubarbs, 
which eaſily grow then,but faile being ſowen 
in the Spring. | 

The miſtake of the time has made ſome ad- 
mire, that when they with care had ſowed 
Angelica ſeeds ſeveral times together, it ne- 
ver grew on the contrary, the Seed being 
ſhed, would grow in any place, never ſo un- 
couth or ſtony ; nay even carried away by 
the water, would grow where ever it was 
lodged in the banks,and that well and _ 
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whereas the reaſon of the difference was 
in the ſeaſon, for the laborions Artiſt kept 
the ſeeds till Spring, and his Delay was his 
hindrance , whereas better inſtrated Na- 
ture would have committed them to the 
Earth many months ſooner. *Tis a true Pro- 
verb, Properata ſatio ſolet ſepe decipere , ſera 
ſemper. 

Wheat is ſowed generally about Michaelnas 
or within a Month before, and from that time 
until Allballowtide, ſooner or later, according 
to the lightneſs or warmnel5 of the ground. 
Some ſorts of Barly alſo there are that will 
endure the Winter, as the Hexaftick particu- 
larly, or Barly that carrieth ſix Rowes of 
Grain in the Ear, which Gaſſendus mentions to 
be an uſual grain in in Champaign of Frence, 
and which I have ſeen ordinarily growing in 
England : But it requireth a good ſoyl, and 
muſt be ſowed about Allballowtide : I take it 
that it would be a great'improvement to ſow 
it in our richeſt new broken grounds, It will 
not agree with a ſoyl that is hungry. 

Corneſallet is uſually ſowed in the begin- 
ning of September in good earth, the ſeed be- 
ing ſound and new, and it will be cut by 'the 
next March fur fallets, it flowers in April, and 
the ſeed is ripe in Fune, if you let the ſeed 
ſcatter, it vill grow naturally. 

Some ſeeds are ſowen at the breaking of 
the Froſt, and in the.very firſt beginning of 
Spring ; and that upon a hot bed, for the 

C 3 greater 
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greater ſecurity and ſpeed of the Plant to be 
Propagated : So the early Radith, the Senſt- 
tive Plant, Maracoc, Jacobza, Balm-Apples, 
French» Marygolds, Muskmelons, all Cucums 
bers, African-Marygolds, the Marvail of the 
, world, the Indian Creſs, or yellow Larks- 
heel, Lettices that may be had early 5 Ama- 
ranthus and divers others of like kinds. 

The hot Bed is made with horſe-dung, laid 
four, five, or fix foot high, and of the ſame 
breadth commonly, increaſing or diminiſhing 
the quantity of the dung (which uſes to be 
freſh, as it comes from the Stable, mingled 
with ſtale Litter, Hay, &c.) according as you 
would have the heat greater or lefs, upon 
which Bed of dung you lay fine mould, five 
fingers breadth in deepneſs, or thereabouts, 
compaſſing it round with hay-bands which 
keep the Dung tagether, and Hinder the 
fteaming out of the heat by the ſides ; then 
faking it up with'ftakes, and putting bend- 
ed ſticks in the manner of a very low roof, 
to hold up tilts ghar are put to ſecure the 
Plants, the hot bed is 'compleatly finifhed. 
Thoſe that uſe Cap-glafſes, or Caſements 
made to lye upon a trame over their beds, ne- 
yerthsleſs mutt uſe, though not tilts, yet co- 
yering with ſtraw, litrer, or the like. 

Some uſe only Barly-ftraw, or Barly-ſtraw 
* and Bran for their hot beds, and rhink them 
beſt both tor raiſing the Annual plants and 
Melois alſo , becauſe torfe-ding”. grves Y 

| _- rank- 
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ranknefs to all eſculents, and beſides forcerh 
the Germination too ſoon, and doth nvt con- 


$ tinue that heat by which the Plant was for- 


ced up. 

Afbaragus and Chervil are beſt fown in 
Winter, before Chriſtmaſs, or ſhortly after, 
and in the beginning of Spring, without any 
hot bed. 

In February, or afrerwards, are ſown Par(- 
nips, Leeks, Onions, Aniſeeds, Carrets, Ra- 
diſh, Spinapge, Larks-ſpurs, Marygolds, Cz- 


refolium, Corn-ſallet, and with the ifirſt of 

theſe the" Rounſeval peaſe. For as Pirgil 

cruly writeth, a 
Vere fabiz ſatis ; tum te quoque, Medica, purtres 
Accipiunt ſulci. Virg. Georg. 1, © 


Beans ſow -in ſpring: then Cluve - giiſs yich 
(earth takes. 
Colliflowers and Cabbages in the middle of 
February, Muskmelons ſomewhat after , or 
then for a-venture. *Tis obſery'd by alt T 
have enquired of, that the leſs of the Wihter 
the Cabbage or Collyflowers feels, the more 
ſubje& 'tis to Caterpillars. In March or April 
(oraccording to ſome with us, from the be- 
ginning of February; or if the Froſts break, 
any time it! Fanuary) Carrot , Radiſh, To- 
bacco, Fennel, Creſles, Skirrets are ordinary 
ſowen, * , | 
In Aprilare uſually ſowed Marjerome, Baſil, 
Coleflowers ; for by often tranſplanting and 
care, you may have Colcflowers from ſeed, 
C 4 ſowed 
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ſowed in the Spring, though it be very far 
one, even to Jum or Fuly the ſame year, 
incks , Armeraes , Convolvulus , Kidney | 
beans , Lupins , HyBope, Lavender, Stock- 
gillyflowers, Thyme, Hemp. 
Abouf the latter end of April, Purſlane, 
Clove-gilliflowers, Carnations, Baſil, Roſes 


mary, Oke of Paris. | 

About Midſummer ſow the early Peaſe,to be 
ripe ſix weeks after Michaelmas. 

Note that our Gardiners, though there be 
ſome peril, chuſe to ſow early, becauſe they 
have much advantage by all ſorts of forward 
commodities ; ſo Turnips being ſowed early, 
many of them run to ſeed, yet one good then, 
is worth three at another ſeaſon. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Peaſe and Carrets, which b 
cold are ſpoyled many times ; yet it is ob- 
ſerved by ſome, that oftentimes, whether by 
difference of ground, or other accident, the 
- Bean latter ſowed will overtake the former, 
and ſo in ſome ſort of Peaſe, 

About the middle of Fuly, when the Meſe- 
reons berries are firſt ripe, rhey are to be ſow- 
ed, they come not up until the ſecond Spring 
after thejr being ſowed, and a year or two 
after are removed,all which time they require 
no other attendance beſides weeding, 

Many ſe2ds are beſt ſowen abour Auguft, {6 
Turnips, and the black Radiſh, for a peculiar 
* reaſon; which is, being ſowen ſooner, they 
are apt to run up to ſeed before Winter, and 

no 
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not to fill the root at all. Onions for Winter 

roviſion , Lettice and Corn-fallet for the 

| Fame occaſion 3 Spinage too, always upon 

that account, though otherwiſe they may be 

ſowed with the firſt. Nay, our Gardiners 

here in Oxford ſow Turnips in April, aud ſo 
forward till the Winter. | 

Cabbage plants are ſowed commonly about 
Auguſt ; and the firſt Coleflowers, thar they 
may before Winter be ſo grown, as to be 
tranſplanted at greater diſtance, ſo to abide 
till the Spring. IT have known ſome, when 
froſt has ſpoyl'd the winter Cabbage-plants, 
to have furniſhed themſelves from ptants rai- 
ſed in the Spring upon a hot bed, 

Many ſeeds muſt be gathered a little before 
they are throughly ripe with the ſtalkes on 
which they grow; for ſhould it abide until 
the full maturity in the Garden, by wind and 
weather great part of the ſeed wonld be ſhed, 
which will eaſily perte@ its ripeneſs as it lyes 
cut upon its ſtalk, being laidany where with- 
in doors upon a cloath or mat-where the Sun 
comes Of this kind is Lettice, and moſt of 
thoſe ſeeds that.ariſe from the ſtock with a 
woolineſs, 

There are many Plants that will grow in 
all times of ſowing, and therefore are ſowen 
many months, one after another 3 ſo Radiſhes, 
and Spinach, and Peaſe, which are ſowen with 
the firſt in the Spring ; and ſo month after 
month till Autumn. Thoſe Lettices m_ 

abi 
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abide the Winter, are wont to he tranſplanteli 
to Cabbage in the Spring; even as Cabbagg 
are with admirable ſucceſs. 

Our Gardiners, that they may have Cucum- 
bers to ſell one ander another, plant them in 

hot beds from February even till May. 
| Peaſeare ſowen from the beginning of Ni 
vember (or by ſome a fornight before, thoug 
with ſome danger of the biting froſt) and ke 
forward till after Shrovetide. 

The General Uſe for ſowing of the ear 
Peaſe, is to chuſe a light warm ground, and 
to ſow the firſt about the beginning of Ni 
vember, where their fields are large, Gardi 
generally Plow their ground, and then har, 
row it well, and after that, draw pretty C 
furrows with their howes, and cover t | 
Peaſe therein. The ſooner they ſow thei 
Peaſe, the deeper they make their furrows tr 
preſerve the root from the cold; afſoon x 
theſe Peaſe are gathered, they Plow the 
ground again, and ſow it with Turneps, fc 
which, by the Peaſe, the ground is well x 

red, and for the ſowing of which, that ſea- 
ſon of the year doth beſt agre>. 

| Rounſevals, if ſowed never ſo early, will 
ſcarce come betore the latter part of t 
Month of Fae. 

Husbandmen generally uſe to ſow Wheat 
under firrow in the Antumne; but IT have 
ſeen it in rich and warm ground with good 
ſucceſs ſowen in the Spring, and harrowed 

in 
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in after the manner of ſowing Barley ; the 
Wcrop being as good as any other times upon 
he ſame ground, after the uſual country 


rocedure. 
Some ſeeds muſt be ſowen dry, not after 
in or watering : Of this kind is Myrrhis 
ſeed, Baſil, Scorzonera, and all ſuch as being 
ret run to a Muſcilage. | 
Many times they ſow divers ſeeds in a Bed 
ogether, as Radiſhes and Carrots, that by 
ſuch- time as the Carrots come up, the Radi- 
(FWhes may be gone. Upon beds newly ſet with- 
Licorice, they ſow Onions or Radith, or Let- 
ice if their Licorice plants or ground be but 
weak, ſo as not quickly to cauſe a ſhadow 
with their leaves. Londox Gardiners ſow Ra- 
diſh, Lettice, Parſley, Carrots, on the ſame 
I, gathering each in their ſeaſons, and 
leaving the Parſnips till the Winter ; before 
which time they are not eſteemed good, or 


Md wholome. 


Queſtion. -Concerning the mixing of ſeveral kinds 
of $ced,; and ſowing them in thgſame bed ? 


I confeſs it may, be a queſtion whether 
there is fot in ſome caſes more caution to be 
uſed, and in others more improvement to be 
made then is vulgarly imagined in the ſetting 
Plants of different Natures in greater propin- 
quity or Diſtance. For it is an Obſervation 
of the leared Gaſſendns, that not onely hob 

her.'s 
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herbs are made more cold; or brought 

to a tem nt, by being ſow'd or planteM. 

| in acold ſoyle, and cold herbs made mor 
hot by being placed in a hot ſoyle, but a 
that cold herbs being ſow'd near hot © 
become more temperate : For example, th: 
the coldneſs of Lettuce is corre&ed by being 
ſow'd among Onions. Lib. de Plantis eep.3. & 
Fecultatibns Plantar. and afterward in the ſame 
Chapter, That if you ſet white Hellebore, « 
the herb Mercury near a Vine, the Grapes wil 

«acquire a Purging Faculty, And it is an Ot 
ſervation of Dodoneus lib. 5. of his Hiſtory « 
Plants, cap. 37. where he deſcribeth his K 

anus Montenus,or great Mountain R adiſh,T hat 
it hath been found by experience, that thi 
Plant doth hinder the growing of the Vi 
and being Planted near it, doth cauſe the Viregh 
to ſtarve, or wither away, which prope 
ſome of the antient writers aſcribe to Col 
worts. Pliny 1.17.24. aſſerts the ſame conce 
ing Vines. His words are, Quarundam plantar 
Ogar ledit Vites, ficut Rhaphanus & Laurw. Olf, 
trix enim intelggitur Vitis, & tangi Odove mi 
rum in modum. 1deoque cum ſuxta fit averti & 
cedere, ſaporem inimicum fugere, Odit & caulem b 
olus omne, Odit & Corylum ni procal abfmt, triſti 
& egra. And this agrees with Virgils Geor- 
gicks. 
Neve Inter vites Corylum ſere--- - 
Nor plant rough H azels *'mongſt the tender Vines, 
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Note, that where your grounds are very 

rarm by reaſon of hedges,hoe beds,dunghils, 

"Wc, that may abate the power of the froſt, 
eeds may be ventured into the ground much 

Doner than otherwiſe in ordinary places. 

Cabbage ſeeds and Coleflowers are ſowed 

Wn Augut, or ſo timely as to be exatly well 
2oted Plants before winter; and this is the 
Weſt way : Or are ſowed after, ſo that they are 
ranſplanted in the time of cold. This way 

$ hazardous in the winter, by reaſon of the 
ipping Froſts, and chargeable, in that they 
quire much attendance, and covering, and 
ncovering, which thoſe Plants that are con- 

rmed before winter do not. Secondly , 
hey are more ſubje& to Caterpillars in the 
Summer 3 but the way of railing of them by 

dt beds in the Spring for Cabbages is the 
worſt way of all, and moſt ſubje& to the pe- 
il of that vermine. 

Thoſe Plants of the Spring ſowing, that 
you ſow later than ordinary, require to be 
the more watered & ſhadowed from the heat. 

Thoſe in the Spring that are ſowed earlier 
than ordinary, require the more to be defen- 
ded from the cold. 

Thoſe in the Autumne, that you prema- 

rely ſow, are to be watered and ſhadowed 
the more. Thoſe which you ſow late are to 
be better defended from the Winter till they 
have gotten ſtrength. 


Num. 
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Nom. 4 Examples of $ owing with ſome 
recnlar direions for ſome choice Vegetabla) 


Examp. I. From Mr. Parkinſon and Mr. Re 
diretiing skillfully the ordering of Tulips'i 
ther propagatiou by ſeed. 


Sewing of The firſt example I ſhall give ye 
Tulips. gut of Mr. Parkinſon : The time G 
he) and manner of Sowing Tulip-ſeed is thu 
you may not iow them 1n the Spring of tl 
year, if you hope to have any good of thet 
but in the Autumne, or preſently after t 
be through ripe and dry ; yet if you ſow t 
not until the end of UGob. they will con 
forward r.ever the worſe, but rather the þ 
ter ; for 1t is often ſeen, that over-early ſo 
mg cauſerh them to fpring out of the grour 
over-early, ſo that ifa ſharp ſpring chance t 
follow, it may go near to ſpoyl all,or moſt c 
the feed: We uſually ſow the fame years ſee 
et if you chance to keep of your own, « 
ve of others, ſuch ſeed as is twoyears ol 
they will' thrive and do well enough ; Eſp 
cially if they were ripe and well gathered 
you muſt not ſow them too thick, for fo de 
ing hath Joſt many a Peck of ſed; for if the 
feed lie one upon another, that it hath not 
room .upon the ſprouting, to enter or take 
root in the earth, it periſheth by and by; 
Some uſe to tread down the ground _ 
| 


Sowing of Tabs; 3t- 
hey 'mean to ſow their ſeed, and having 
owen them thereon, do cover them over the 

icknels of a mans Thumb, with fine ſifted 
icth, and they think they do well, and have 
rod reaſon tor it: Far conſidering the na- 
ure of young Tulip-roots 1s to run down 
leeper into the ground, every year more than 
pther, they think -to hinder their quick de- 
2nt by the faitneſs of the ground, that ſo 
hey may increaſe the better. This way may 


hueWpleaſe ſome, but I\do not uſe it, nor can find 


he reaſon ſufficient ; for they do not conſider 
zat the ſtifneſs of the earth doth cauſe the 
>ots of the young Tulips to be long before 
ey grow great, in that the ſtiff ground doth 
more hinder the well thriving of the Roots 
then a looſe doth: and although the roots 
do run down deeper in a looſe earth, yet they 
may eaſily by tranſplanting be holpen, and 
rais'd up high enough. I have alſo ſeen ſome 
ulips not once removed from their ſowing 
to their flowering ; bur if you will not looſe 
them, you muſt tak? them up while their leaf 
or ſtalk be freſh, and not withered : for if you 
do not followy the ſtalk down to the root, be 
it never ſo deep, you will leave them be- 
hind you. 
The ground alſo muſt be reſpe&ed, for the 
x finer, ſdfter, and richer the mould is, wherein 
ZI you ſow the ſeed, the greater ſhall be your 


y increaſe and variety. Sift it therefore from 


ſtones and rubbith, and let it be either fat _ 
eu 
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tural ground of it ſelf, or being muckt, let 
be throughly rotten : ſome I know to 
their ground, do make ſach a mixture « 
grounds, that they mar it in the making. 


Ferrariw bids that the ſeed be ſowen in 4 
tember, (as ſoon as rain ſhall make the grout 
fit) half a fingers breadth in good Garde 
mould, not to be removed in two yea 
after, at which time they are to be reme 
ved and placed in ſeveral beds , according 
to their ſeveral bigneſs, where in 4 or 5 yea 
they will bear their flowers. 

After the Tulip-ſeed is ſown, M#- Parkin 
(faith Mr. farkinſon ) the firſt nous 

ears bringing, bringeth leaves Tu, © 
ittle bigger then the ordinary 

raſs leaves 3 The ſecond year bigger, and < 
y degrees,every year bigger then other. The 
leaves of the przccces, while they be young 
may be diſcerned from the Media's, by this 
note which I have obſerved, The leaves < 
them do ſtand above ground, ſhewing the 
ſmall foot-ſtalkes whereby every leaf do 
ſtand ; but the leaves of the Media's or Sere 

tines do never wholly appear out of the 
_ ground, bat the lower part which is broat 
abideth under the upper face of the Earth. 


Thoſe Tulips now growing to be thre 
years old o_ ſome at the ſecond year, if the 
ground and air be correſpondent) are to | 
taken up out of the ground (wherein you 


all 
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ſhall find they have run deep) and be new 
planted after rhey have been a little dry'd and 
cleanſe either in th2 ſame or another ground, 
again placing them reaſonable near one to a- 
nother, according to their greatneis, which 
being planted and covered over with earth 
again, of about an inch or two thicknels, may 
be left untaken up again two years longer, if 
you will, or elſe removed every year after, as 
you pleaſe, and thus by tranſplanting them in 
their due ſeaſon (which is ſtill at the end of 
Zuly, or at the beginning of Augu/t, or there- 
abouts) you ſhall according to the ſeed and 
ſoyle, have ſome come to hearing in the fift 
year after their flowering,ſome have had them 
in the fourth : (but that hath been but few, 
and none of the beſt, or in a rich ground) 
ſome in the ſixth and ſeventh, and ſome per- 
adventure not until the eighth or tenth year. 
But remember that as the roots grow greater, 
that in the gong you give them the more 
room to be diſtant one from another, or elſe 
the one will hinder (if not rot) the other. 
The ſeed of the Precoces do not thrive and 
come forward ſo faſt as the Media's or Sero- 
tines,nor do give any off-ſets in their running 
down, as the Media's do, which uſually leave 
a ſmall Root at the head of the other that: is 
run down every year; and beſides are more 
tender, and require more care and attendance 
then Media's, and therefore they are the more 


reſpeFed. 
D This 
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This 1s a general Rule in all Tulips, that al 
the while they bear but one leaf, _ wil 
not bear flower, whether they be ſeedlings 
or the oft-ſets of eller Roots, or the Root 
themſelves, that have heretofore born fle 
ers 3 but when they bear a ſecond leaf, break 
ing out of the firſt, it is a certain ſign thati 
will then bear a flower, unleſs ſome caſuali 
hinder it; as Froſt or Raine, to ſroile or nj 
the bud, or other untimely accidehrt betall i 

To ſet or plant the beſt and bearing Tulir 
ſomewhat deeper then other Roots, I hold: 
the beſt way. For if the ground be either col 
or [ye too openly in the cold Northern ai 
they will be the better defended therein, an 
not ſuffer the froſt or cold to peirce them( 
ſoon, for the Ceep froſts and ſnows do pine 
the Precoces Chiefly, if they be roo near the 
uppermoſt cruſt of the Earth, and therefon 
many with good ſucceſs cover over the 
ground before Winter, with either freſh 
old rotten dung, and that will marvellouſ 
preferve them. The like courſe you ma 
hold with ſe2dlings, to cauſe them to come 
on the forwarder, ſo that it be after the firk 
years ſowing, and not till then. 

To remove Tulips after they have ſhe 
forth their Fibres or ſmall ſprings whic$; 
grow under the greater round Roots (that! 
from September until they be in flower)is 
dangerous, for by removing them when th 
have taken faſt hold in the ground, you: 

INUE 
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hinder them in the bearing out their flower, 
and beſides put them in hazard to periſh, at 
leaſt to be put back from bearing a while after 
as often I have proved by experience, but 
when they are now riſen to-flower, and ſo for 
any time after, you may ſafely take them up 
if you will, and remove them without dan- 
ger, if you have any good regard to them, 
unleſs it be a young bearing Root, which 
you ſhall in ſo doing much hinder, becauſe 1t 
15 yet tender by reaſon 1t beareth now the firſt 
flower, but all Tulip Roots, when their ſtalk 
and leaves are dry, may moſt ſafely then be ta- 
ken out of the ground, and be ſo kept (fo 
that they lie in a d#/, and not in a moiſt 
place) for ſix months without any great 
harm , yea I have known them that have 
had them nine mouths out of the ground, and 
have done reaſonable well, but this you muſt 
underſtand withal, that they have not been 
young, but elder Roots, and have been or- 
derly taken up and preſerved ; the dryer you 
keep a Tulip root, the better, ſo as you let 
it not lie in the Sun or the Wind, which will 
pierce and ſpoile it. 

Commonly(faith Mr. Rea) we make choice 
of ſuch as we intend for ſeed, when they are 
in flower, but in ſo doing, we often fail of 
our purpoſe, for that the roots looſe their 
fibres, and the ſtalks dry before the ſeeds 

W come to be half ripe; to prevent which, 
make cboice of the _ouge® roots you _ 
: 2 O 
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of ſuch flowers you deſire to ſeed, and (@ 
them in that uy of your garden moſt expo- 
ſed to the ſun fix or ſeven inches 1n the} 
ground ; by which means you may gain good 
ripe ſeeds trom almoſt any flower, as I ha 
found by experience. 

About the middle of Fuly, ſooner or late 
as the Summer is hotter, the ſeeds will be 
ready to gather, which may be known by the 
dryneſs of the ſtalks, and the opening ot the 
ſeed veſſels : which gather, and take up the 
roots, letting the ſeeds remain in the pod 
till the end of September, and then take the! 
out, which being cleanſed from chatf, ma 
be {owed in beds of ting ſifted earth, eſpec 
ally rhe more ordinary ſorts ; but thoſe « 
the cnoiceſt flowers muſt be ſowed in boxs? 
filled with the fineſt earth that can be gottel 
in reſpe& the young roots are apt to 
down deep in the earth, ſo that in beds wat 
of them will be loſt : ſow not theſe ſeeds te 
thick, nor cover them more then a finge 
thick; in March following they will con 
up with ſmall leaves like grafs, and in 4 
weed and gently water them, as often as yc 
ſhall tind occaſion. About Midſummer, 
years after the ſowing, you may take t 
up, cleanſe the ſmall roots,and ſet them againg 
in rows at a wider diſtance,and ſo every othe 
year until they come to bear flowers, ſtill 
tering the earth with freſh earth, and fiftet 
Compoſt before you ſet them again ; It wi 
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be ſix or ſeven years befcre the Precoces will 
bear flowers, but the Mel a's a year or two 
© ſooner ; when you ſee the flowers, mark out 
the belt , and give them new names, caſting 
away the common Reds, Yelluws, and Pur- 
ples, and reſerving ſuch ſelf-colours chiefly 
as are light with blew purple, and black bot- 
tomes and Tamis, for ſuch often change into 
fairer flowers, and better marke1 then many 
that ſhew their beſt at firſt flow: ing. 


Example 2, Of Anemone's. 


Within a month after the ſzed of Sewing of 
Anemone's is gathered and prepared <mne's. 
(1n Augu/t, ſays Ferrarius, or three days before 
the full Moon in Septemb.) it muſt be ſown,for 


by that means you ſhall gain a year in the 
growing,over that you ſhall do if you ſowed it 
the next ſpring: If there remain any woolline(s 
in the ſeed, pull it a ſunder as well as you can, 
and then ſow your ſeed reaſonably thin upon 
a plain ſmooth bed of tine earth, or rather in 
pots or tubs, and after rh? ſowing, ſift or 
gently ſtrew over them ſome fine good freſh 
mould, about one fingers thickneſs at the 
moſt for the firſt time ; and about a month 


oz after their ſpringing up, ſift, or ſtrew over 


them in like manner (this is a neceſſary cir- 
— anther fingers thickneſs of fine 
earth, and in the mean time, if the weather 
[rove dry, you muſt water them gently and 

D 3 often, 
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often, and thus doing, you ſhall have them 
ſpring up before Winter, and grow pretty 


ſtrong, able to abide the ſharp Winter in their 1 


Non-age, in ufing ſome little care to cover 
them looſly with Fearn, Furz, or Bean-ſtraw, 
or any ſuch things, which muſt neither lie 
Cloſe to, nor too tar from them. 

The next Spring after the ſowing,or which 
is better the next Augu/t you may remove 
them, and ſet them in order by Rowes, with 
ſufficient diſtance one from another, where 
they may abide, until you ſee. what manner 
of flower they will bear. 

Many ot them being thus ordered, ifwyour 
mould be fine, looſe and freſh, not ſtony, 
clayith, or from a middin, will bear flowers 
the ſecond year after the ſowing, and moſt or 
all of them the third year, if your ground be 
free from ſmoaks and other annoyances. Nay 
Mr. Auſten of Wadbam Coll. a $killful Floriſt, 
aſſured me that he has had Anemones from the 
ſeed ſowed in Summer, that were in flower 
within ten months of the time of their ſow- 


ing. 


Num. 3. Example the 34 of Auricula's which 
applicable to the choiceſt Primroſes & Conſlips, 


Our great Floriſt, Mr. Rea, being very par- 
ricular in his Rules concerning the raiſing of 
Auricula's, T ſhall add from him a third ex- 
ample. After (faith he) the ilowers are pal 

an 
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and the ſtalks begin to grow yellow, you may 
obſerve in the top of that little round ſeed veſ- 


ir @ ſel a ſmall hole, and then you may be affured 


the ſeed is almoſt ripe,and if you do not care- 
fully look to it, will be all thed before you 
are aware 3 therefore as ſoon as you perceive 
it to be ready, cut down the ſtalks, keeping 
the Tops upright,for if you turn them down- 
wards, all the beſt ſeeds will fall out; then 
bind them into bundles, and place them up- 
right to the glaſs of ſome South window, 
where (by ſome benefit they will receive by 
the Sun) they will harden, and be much the 
better ; Towards the ead of Augr/t, or begin=- 
ing of September, prepare ſorne ſquare box or 
boxes according to your ſtore of ſeeds, that 
are nine or ten inches deep, and of what 
breadth you pleaſe, with ſome holes in the 
bottom to let out water z which fill three 
parts full of fine ſandy fitted Earth, one half 
thereof being well rotted Neates dung,which 
mingled well together, and laid ſmooth with 
a Trowel, lay thereon a fingers thickneſs of 
fine ſifted Willow earth, or for want thereof 
dryed Cow-dung beaten ſmall, mingled with 
a little good Earth, and fifte1, ſow your 
ſeeds thereon mingled with Wood - aſhes , 
which by rheir colour will dire& you to ſow 
them the more ſuitably ; they muſt not be 
ſowed too thin, for all will not come up, if 
they do they may eafily be removed to ano- 
ther place; after the ſeeds. ace thus ſowed, 

D 4 cover 
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cover them halfa finger thick with the ſame 


po put next under them, which preſs down Num 
ightly, and Jet them remain in the Sun and im 
Air until they begin to come up, which will # 
be about April, and then they muſt be remo-W the 
ved into the ſhade, and often gently watered; W. ob/ 


aſſoon as they are brought to any conſiderable 
bigneſs, take ſome of them up, where they 
are too thick, and ſet then preſently in ſome 
bed prepared for that purpoſe, ſix or eight 
inches aſunder, where they may remain until 
they come to bear flowers; Thoſe you leave 


in the box may be tranſplanted in the end off F' 
Auguſt after the ſame manner, and ſo the box MWring 
will be ready again to ſow more ſeeds ; ſome Was m 
of them will bear the Spring following,others © Pole 
about Aug, the year after they are ſowed, MWteen 
and the reſt the Spring then next following, Went! 
provide the ground you ſet them in be rich W{ von! 
and good, otherwiſe you will looſe all the I bur! 
delight of your labours. Someare of Opi- I bill 
nion, that the beginning of -04-b:r, others Iſ the 
the end of February, is the beſt time to ſow I aſhe 
them, but having tryed all thoſe times, I tind I flak 
that before mentioned to be the beſt ; For If alh« 
th2 ſeeds are ſo ſmall, that if they be kept I ove 
any time out of the gronnd they will be all W or! 
dad. Now above all things, you muſt be Y ing 
ſure to get the ſeeds of good tlowers, for { fur 
from thence ſpring-th all your hope, when If it 
you ſez their flowers, thoſ®: you diſlike caſt | wi 


away, and keep the i et for your uſe. 


Num. 4. 
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um. 4. Clovergraſs being efteemed as great an 
improvement as any our ground is Capable of ; I 
ſpall add ſuch ſpecial direttons as are given for 
the ordering thereof : Sir Richard Weſtons 
obſervations and rules are as followeth. 


Clover-ai-(ced on = the beſt when 
ou ſow it in the worſt ai.d bar- 

reneſt ground. Such as our Choengyoſs. 
worſt heath ground in England.” The ground 
is thus prepar'd for ſeed. 

Firſt pare of the heath ; then make the pa- 
ring into little hills : you may put to one hill 
as much paring as comes off trom a Rod or 
Pole of ground, which is the ſquare of ſix- 
teen feet and a half, The hills being ſuffici- 
Wently made and prepared (as they do in De- 
vonſhiring as they call it) are to be firedand 
burat into aſhes. And unto the aſhes of every 
hill you muſt put a peck of unſlakel1 Lime; 
the Lime is to be covered ove” with the 
aſhes, and fo to ſtand till Rain comes and 
flakes the Lime, After that mingle your 
aſhes and Lime together, and ſo ſpread it 
over your Land. This doe, either againſt, 
or ſhortly after Rain, Plow and Sow ; plough» 
ing-not above four inches deep, and not in 
furrews. but as plain as you can, and ro make 
it yet Plainer, Harrow afterwards, and that 
with Buſhes under your Harrows. 

The ground being thus prepared, you ay 
ow 
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ſow your ſeeds. An Acre of ground will tak 
about I of Clover-graſs-ſeed,whi 
is in meaſure ſomwhat more then halfa Peck WAcre 
The chief ſeaſon for ſowing it is April, or the 
latter end of March. 

About the fift of June it will be ready tot 
cut. It yields excellent hay. The time of 
cutting it will be more exatly known, b 
obſerving when it begins to knot ; for tha afts 
is the time: And ere the year be done, it will £ 
yeild you three of thoſe crops, all of ther 
very good bay 3 and after you have thus cut 
it the third time, you may then feed t 
ground with Cattleall the Winter, as you & 
other ground. 

But if you intend to preſerve ſeed, the 
muſt you expet but two Crops that yeark 
and you muſt cut the firſt according to the 
foreſaid dire&1ons, but the ſecond growth 
muſt be let ſtand, till the ſeed of ir be come 
to afull and dead ripeneſs, and then muſt 
you cut it, and threſh the tops, and fo pre- 
ſerve the ſeed, you ſhall have at leaſt five bu- 
ſhells of ſeed from every Acre. 

This feel thus threſhed off, there will befſ 
left long ſtalks, theſe your Cattle will eat; 
but when they grow old and hard, you areto £ 

r 
| 
\ 


boile thoſe ſtalks and make a maſh of them, Y 
and it will be very nouriſhing either for 
Hogs, or any thing that eat thereof. 

After the ſecond cutting for ſeed, you muſt 
cut that year ny more ; but as it ſprings a- 


gain, 
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>2in, feed It with Cattle. One Acre of it 
will teed you as many Cowes as fix ordina 
Acres, and you will find your Milk muc 
Mricher; which induces ſome not to cut it at 
11, but only to graze it for their Dayry. 

Being once ſowed, it will laſt tive years, 
Wand then being plowed, it will yeild threeor 
four years together 1ich crops ot Wheat, and 
after that a crop of Oats. 

And as the Oats begin to cume up.then ſow 
a it with Clover-ſeed ( which is in it ſeifexcel- 

© lent Manure) for you need not beſtow any 
the new dreiling upon the ground, and by that 
dof time you have cut your Oates, you will find 
a delicate graſs grow up underneath, upon 
which, 1f you pleaſe, you may graze with 
C Cattle or Horſe all that year, and the next 
year take your Crop as before at pleaſure. ' 
To prevent miſtake, I muſt give this ad- 
vertiſement, that whereas Sir Richard Weſton 
commends Heathy ground, he is not ta be 
underſtood, of ſuch dry and barren ground 
without its- beſt Manure by chalk, lime, and 
the like artifices cf Husbandry. For other- 
x wiſe it has failed in the growth and improve- 
;W ment thereby expeted. Mr. blith commends 
oF ground naturally good, betwixt tenne and 
, Þ twenty ſhillings an Acre: giving this general 
r& Rule, that no land can be too good for Clo- 
ver that is not too good for Corn. 
Hemp and Flax are uſed to have the Hemp. 
8 ſameculture, and the beſt Husbandry Fi** 


that 
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that I have obſerved of them has been in 


Staffordſhire , where this procelure is gene- 
rally obſerved. About the beginning or mid-W; 
dle of April, the Flax-ſeel is ſown upon ney 
broken ground, immediately upon it's being 
” broken up. The ſeed they either have from 
their own Crop, or buy it from a warmer 
Country : Mr. Blith reports the true Eaſt- 
Country ſeed to be far the belt, who for tryal 
of both, ſowe1 on the ſame land, the Ridge 
or Middle with our Country-ſeed, and both 
the furrows,with Dutch or Eaſt-country ſeed, 
(ſuch as is bought in the Seedmens ſhops at 
Billingſgate in London) the effe& was that our 
ſeed, though on the ridge it had the advan- 
tage of the ground, was encompaſſed with the 
Dutch, as with a wall about it, ſo much the 
Eaſtern-ſeel did out grow it. He likewiſe 
for warmer parts, as Eſſex and Kent thinks 
mid-March a convenient ſeaſon for ſowing it: 
If weeds grow therein, they carefully weed 
their Crop, and pull it in dry weather, when 
it looks. yellow, (leſt growing over ripe, it 
blacken and mildew) and tye it up in haud- 
fulls, that it may perfed&tly dry. Then they 
riple it, that 1s, they get out the ſees by 
drawing it through an Engine like an Iron 
double tooth'd Comb , which thzy call a 
Ripple: the boles of ſeed pulled off, they 
lay on a boarde1 or plaiſter'd floor to dry, it 
being dryed, they lay it up, and threfh it nor 
out of the boles til] March,wh2n they winwow 
it clean from the husks, The 
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The watering of it is thus 3 The Flax bei 
well dryed, they bind up about 20 handful 


16-\F in a bundle, and putting many of theſe bun- 


dles together, they ſtake them down in the 
water, that they may not be carried away by 
the Stream. The Flax abides in water 4 or 5 
dayes and nights, then they ſpread it on the 
graſs that it may be dry, turning it every 
three days, and when it is full dryed, then lay 
it up and houſe it, and when they ſee their 
occaſion they uſe their Brake and Crack, in- 
ſtruments deviſed for the purpoſe to bring 
the Tow from the Flax. The whole Govern- 
ment and Husbandry of Hemp, from the Seed 
to the Diſtatf, is ſo like this of Flax, that the 
ſame example and rule may very well ſerve 
for both. 

Tobacco is a Native plant in the q,,.co 
hot parts of America, and there pro- : 
ſpers beſt in ſhadowy places. For the ex- 
tream heat of the Sun would cauſe the leaves 
to fade. Burt in theſe Countries the hotteſt 
ſituation is molt proper for it; and it is beſt 
ordered thus. - Gather your Seed from the 
bottom of the Plant, and ſow it as early as 
you can after Chriſtmaſs on a hor bed, (not 
In September as Everard and Magnenus dire&) 
d and ſo produce your Plants until they be as 
big as Cole-flower-Plants. 

In your tranſplantation of them, chuſe the 
richeſt ſoile that can be made, none can be 
too rich if the Dung be perfetly rotten, and 

incorpo- 
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incorporated with the Earth, then ſet the 
even with the ground, but bury it not. % 
the Plants about half a yard diſtance, and toy] 
them at the third leaf to thicken thoſe th; 
grow below, thus taking off the button 
fore it flowers at the third leaf from the toy 
unleſs you intend your ſtalk for ſeed. 

Let the place into which they are tran 
planted, be under a South-wall, or gtherwiſ: 
with hedges, or fences of Reed, be defendet 
from ſharp weather. 

When you gather your Plants for Uſe, tye 
two Plants together , and hang them in 
ſhadowy place upon lines, but place them not 
too thick upon the lines, leaſt they fruck;, a 
the Planters call it, that is, grow mouldjl - 
upon the lines. = 

Woad, according to Mr. Bliths dire&ions, 
Wead, 15 belt fowed where you ſow Barly or 

Oates, upon that very husbandry or z, 


tilch, about the middle of March, and may -- 
grow up among the Corn, becauſe it groweth :. 
not faſt the firſt Summer, but after the Cort el 
is cut, it muſt be preſerved ; it requires a rich q 
and warm ſoil. This Plant is of great uſe to ; 
Dyers, and coloureth the bright yellow, or . 


lemon colour 3 Ir abates the ſtrength and ſu- 
perrichneſs of land, and may prepare for | 
Corn in land of its own Nature too rich, . 
which is ſometimes a fault, though not ſo fre- 
quently as the contrary extream, 

. Beans require a low deep ground and - 
teri, 
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eriſh , not dry , ſandy or gravelly ſfoyle: 

This is true of field or horſe Beans, though 
W firſt took notice of the great difference 1n 
ur London Gardens, where the Labourers,fur 
heir own eating , would give one part in 
hre2 more for a meaſure ot Beans from the 
ormer, than from the latter ſoyl, who aſſu- 
ed me that from the ſame ſeed and care, gar- 


Widen beans have much more meal, pulpe, or 


Wkernel, and thinner skins in the moiſt, than 
in the dryer and leſs wateriſh ground. 


E Num. 4. The General obſervation for the 
manner of ſowing, 


Beſides the Examples aforeſaid, I ſhall add 
ſome Rules, ſuch as by Gardiners are uſually 
obſerved. 

This is general, that all ſeeds muſt te co- 
vered with the Earth, which is done, either 
by ſowing the ground, and turning the ſeed 
in under the turrow, or by drawing trenches 
in the ſoil, and then drawing the Earth over 
them with a hoe, or ſowing the beds ready 
dreſt, and hacking in the ſeed with the ſame 
inſtrument, 'or by harrowing, raking with a 
rake, cr drawing buſhes over the ſowed 
ground to cover the ſeed, or to ſet the ſingle 
ſeeds with a ſtick,or laſtly,to ſow the ground 
and afterwards to ſift or ſtrew fine mould 
thereon. 

The two laſt wayes are for choice ſeed, 

when 
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when the workman deſires to looſe none i 
want of burying : The ſowing under furr 
is for ſuch. ſeeds as muſt endure the winte 
the depth of ground being part of their{ 
curity agailit the winter colds : nor areal 
ſeeds .of ſirength to ſhoot their germs 
through ſo much earth. The ſowing in tre 
ches is uſed for Peaſe, there being theret 
ſpaces left between the rowes, of halfa yard 
more or leſs, to gather them as they ripe 
and room whence to draw mould to. the 
roots, which frequently done, is very advar 
tageous to them. It is likewiſe handſome 
for Spinach, Endive, Thyme, Savory, or othe 
garden herbs, to grow in rows after this mal 
ner of ſowing. 

Moiſture 1s abſolutely neceſſary for tt 
growth of all Plants, two or three dayes afte 
a great rain is. accounted a good ſeaſon ; i 
dry weather two'days after rain, ſay the Lay 
don Gardiners, agreable to that of Ferrari 
Nec tamen fimulac magnis imbribus terra perma- 
duit, ſeres, ſed tantiſper expeab, dum pluviw i 
m modice exſiccetur,, ne madenti limoſoquei 
ſolo ſtatute r adices exputreſcant, de Fl, cult. 1.3 
C. I. Seeds that are apt to run to a Muſcilage, 
are untit to endure moiſture upon that ac 
count, as elſe where I noted. 

I preſcribe nothing concerning the obſer- 
vation of the faces of the Moon ; For though 
the Moon hath greater influence upon all ter 
reſtrial bodies, then any other Plar.et, except 

ki kf 
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the Sun, yet I cannot think that it is much 
Matetial under what Phafis of the Moon the 
Gardiner either Sows or Plants, Neither do 
Gardiners that work,nor Authors that write, 
preſcribe alike rules 3 but contradi& each 
other in their direfions, for the particular 
obſervation of this Planer, as to any inten 

rodution. Noer is it agreeable to my rea- 
on, that the Moons beingwin the full at the 
firit exphication of the two diſſimilar leaves, 
or germination of the Plant, ſhould cauſe a 
double flower : This germination, according 
to this preſent Hiſtory, differing little from 
other augmentations of the ſame Plant, in 
oppoſite quarters immediately enſuing : ſo 
that ifa full Moon be "as er, I ſee no reaſon 
why it may not be effettual, by vertue of the 
ſame phaſis, the third, as the firſt, or the 
twelfth, as the ſixth day of the ſeedlings aug- 
mentation. 

The meliorating of ground belongs to the 
head of Improvement ; here I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve that where ground is very light, as in 
ſome London and Kentiſh Gardens. it is four 
_—_—_ after ſowing, to tread in the 
{: 


Some ſteepall Garden ſeed before they ſow 
them to make the germination more ſpeedy, 
but ſeeing there be no better wayes of infu- 
ſion than in Earth and Water, why the ſame 
boſome of a well watered ground ſhould not 


be moſt fic for this operation I ſee not, 
E n 


Fo: Plantsthat bring Seeds yeilding Variety, 

In ſeeds that are long in coming up, the 
ſeed bed is not to be digged up the firſt win- 
ter: For I know divers ſeeds that will for a 
great part of them ]ye under ground the firſt 
year, and come up the ſecond: of this Nature 
1s the Aſh-key ſometimes, the Peach, Male- 
cotoneand ſome Plums. 


Num. 5. Of variety of kinds, different in colour, 
tafte, ſmell, and other ſenſible qualities, proceed- 
ig from god ga and what Plants they art 
that bring ſeeds yeilding ſuch variety. 


In the knowledge of what is proper to be 
taught, under this head Iyeth one of the chief 
Mytteries of the Gardiner, and in the pradtiſe 
of it lyeth his chief gain. And therefure leaſt 
I ſhould be thought worthy to ſuffer for re- 
veling of their ſecrets, I ſhall in my own de- 
fence, while I open their Art in matters of 
greateſt moment, cite the Publiſhers teo, 1 
wilt begin with Carnations. In them you 
have ſeeds that give admirable Variety from 
the Orange-tawny Carnation,and all his ſtript 
kinds that are double, and keep their tawny 
in them in any meaſure. The white, Tawny, 
and Carnations darkly ſpotted, Ferrerius com- 
mends for JROny variety-of colours and 
ſtripes. Kernels of divers Apples and Pears, 
bring variety of kinds,different in taſte, fine, 
colour; and hardnefs, andareas often promo- 
ted to better, as they degenerate to ve as 

am 
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Plants that bring Seeds yeilding Variety, 5x 
Lam very credibly informed, by perſons that 
eſs themſelves to have ſeen the experi- 
ence. The kernels of the Bergamot Pear have 
bronght « notable alteration, and produced a 
Pear far beyond that excellent kind : Peaches 
and Malecotones do ordinarily the like, fo 
that by feed is thought to be their beſt pro- 
pagation. 

Our Gardiners in cheoſing the ſeed of 
ſtock-Gy lliflowers, to make them bring dou- 
ble ſtocks, take tt. eir ſeed from ſuch tops as 
bring five leaves in their flower, eſpecially 
if there be one ſtrip't ; but Mr. P. ſayes, thoſe 
that bear double ſeeds, cannot be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the other, and I have reafon to be- 
lieve him,for ſuch as chuſe their ſeed this way 
do not find that it anſwers their expeRation. 

For Talips that are early, or Przcoces, the 
purple (fayes Mr. Parkinſon) I have found to 

ethe beſt, next thereto 1s the Purple with 
white edges, and ſo likewiſe the red, with 
yellow edges ; but each of them will bring 
molt of cheir own colours. For the Media's 
take thoſe colours that are light,rather white 
then yellow, and purple then red. Yea white, 
not yellow, purple, not red : but theſe again 
zo be ſpotted 1s the beſt, and the more the 
better: But withal, or above all, in theſe 
reſpe& the bottome of the flower, (which in 
the precox Tulipa you cannot, becanſe you 
(Rell find no other gronnd in them but yel- 
low) for if the flower be white or whitiſh, 
E 2 ſported, 
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ſpotted, or edged and ſtraked, and the bot- 
tome blew or purple, (which is found in the 
Holias, and in the Cloath of Silver) this is 
beyond all other the moſt excellent, and out 
of queſtion the choiceſt of an hundred, tg 


et the greateſt and moſt pleaſant variety, 
rarity, and ſo in degree the meaner in 
beauty you ſow, the leſſer ſhall your pleaſure 
in varieties be : Beſtow not your time in ſow- 
ing red or yellow Tulipa-ſeed, or the diver 
mixrures ot them, they will (as I have found 
by experience) ſeldome be worth your pains 
he Serotina being not beautiful,brings forth 
no ſpecial variety : Ferrarius lib, 3, cap.) 
commends the Serotina for ſeed, (bur I find 
he mentions but two ſorts in that Chapter, 
Przcoces and Serotine's) and among them the 
white, with the black purple, or blew bot- 
tomes or Scarlet, with sky-coloured bottome 
inclining to purple ; for both of them will 
(fayes he) bring Tulips mark't with variety 
_ handſomneſs : But Tulips withour 1 
blackiſh bottome are no good breeders « 
various coloured flowers. 

Variety in Tulips (faith Mr. Rea) is affe 
Qed chiefly by ſowing the ſezds of ſome 
choice flowers, as alſo by the changing « 
- Off-ſers, and the ſecret working of Nature 
upon divers ſelf-colours. 

For ſeeds you muſt be ſire to make choice 
of ſuch flowers as have ſtrong ſtalks, and tt 


ſeed veſſel three ſquare of ſuch kinds as are 
m 
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moſt conſtantly well marked,and ſuch as have 
the bottomes and Tamis eirher blew or pur- 
ple, which is rarely ts be found in the Pre- 

, Whoſe bottomes are commonly white 
or yellow 3 yet tttre is one excellent kind 
that goeth by the name of the Omen,that aptly 


, to 

iery, marketh with 3 colours, and hath rhe bottom 
r in and Tami both blew, from the ſeeds whereof, 
\ſureſ} doubtleſs many fine varieties may be raiſed ; 


ſow-M Next unto this the Florizante, Morillion, Cra- 
ver mofine, Periſhot, Admiral Encuſens, and the reſt - 
zundil of the well marked Prz#coces are not without 
ain hope, bur from the Vice-Roy, and the varie- 


ties of Edgers few better then the Originals 
are to be expedted. 

The Media's or middle-flowring Tulips 
afford many more excellent varieties fit for 
this purpole, as the Adoratea of Holland , 
Carthago, Paragon, Jeron, Dof@or Bolſon , 
Paragon Floriſon , Royal Tudart, Orient 
Virgin, Diana, Angelica, Cedanella, Princeſs 
Turgiana, all the Brabaſons,blew Anvers, and 
divers others 3 All theſe named, being well 
marked flowers of different colours , with 
blew or purple bottoms and Tamis, not apt 
to run, but abiding conſtant to the laſt ; and 
therefore all flowers of hope, and ſuch as few 
Lovers and Collefors of Flowers are with- 


out. 

And although probably many fine flowers 
may be raiſed from the ſeeds of thoſe well- 
marked flowers before mentioned ; yet ſuch 
E 3 as 
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aS have a good colle&ion of Modes, or elf 
colours, obſerving what colours are aptelſt to 
change, and by the bottoms running up into 
the leaves, become well marked with ſevegg| 
colours, doubtleſs by ſowing the ſeeds of 
ſuch, the produ& may be anſwerable to ex- 
peRation ; and though they come at firſt 
wholly of one colour, yet if that be either 
Orenge, Brimſton, Hair, Dove, Gredeline, 
Iſabella, Shamway , or any other light or 
' ſtrange colour, they are to be eſteemed, for 
in a year or two, many ſuch have changed into 
good marked flowers, and ſo with all their 

increaſe continued. | 
To naſten which efe&, let ſuch of your 
colours as are ſtrong and luxuriant, be ſet in 
lean and hungry, but freſh ground, and the 
next year after in that which is fat, and well 
manure1; and fo yearly removed to contrary 
ſoiles, until you obtain the end deſired ; and 
ſuch flowers may be {er in your Garden, and 
the reſt continued. The 1:;ke courſe is held 
with off-ſets, to cauſe them to alter from the 
Original, as many have done, for the Genenl 
Bole came from the Brown Anvers, the Ceds- 
nella from the Zeablom, and many fine flow 
ers from the Brabaſon, Turloon'and Widows, 
The two leſſer Spaniſh baſtard Daffodills, 
the leaves of which are of a whitiſh, green 
colour, one a little broader then the other, 
and the flowers pur=- white, bending down 
their heads, that they almoſt touch the ſtall 
agail, 


*& 
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again, give feed from which ſprings much va- 
riety, few or none keeping either colour or 
height with their mother Planc. 

T he leeds of divers Sowbreads, by name the 
Roman Sowbreads with round leaves, the Autum- 
nal Toy leaved Sowbread, ſome flowers-de-lis, and 
many ſorts of Bears-ears, and Armenia's alſo, 
and Stock-gilliflowers, do the like in producing 
admirable variety. 

As for Anemiones, take it from Mr. P. and 
our common daily experience, that there is 
not ſo great variety of double Flowers raifed 
from the ſeeds of thin leay'd Anemones, as 
from the broad leaved ones. Of theLatifolias, 
the double Orange-tawny ſeed being ſowen, 
yeildeth pretty varieties, but the purples, or 
reds, or crimſons, yeild ſmall varieties, but 
ſuch as draw neareſt to their origiral ,, al- 
though ſome be a little deeper or lighter then 
others : But the light colour are they that 
are chief for choice, as white, aſh-colour, 
bluſh, or Carnation, light Orange, Simple,.or 
part -coloured,ſfingle (or double it they bear 

F which muſt be carefully gathered, and 
that not before it be fully ripe, which you 
ſhall know by the head, for when the ſeed 
with the woollineſs beginneth a little to riſe 

, of it ſelf at the lower end, then mulſt- it be 
quickly gathered, leſt the wind carry it all 
away, after it is thus carefully gather'd, ic 
mas be laid to dry for a week or more, which 

then being gently rubbed with a little dry 
E 4 


ſaud, 
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ſand, or earth will cauſe the ſeed to be betty 
ſeparated, though not throughly, from th 
woollineſs or down that compaſſeth it. 

In the ſeed of the Mervail-qf-the-world, 
take notice, that if you would have variabk 
Flowers, you muſt chuſe out ſuch Flowers s 
be variable while they blow, that you may 
have their ſeed ! for in this Plant if the Flow- 
er be of a ſingle colour, the ſeed will Iikeh 
bring the ſame. 


Num. &. Some other relations of Tranſmw 
tation, and the poſi1bility of a change of on 
ſpecies into another examined, 


I have often heard perſons affirm, that they 


have ſowed Barley, or ſome other grain, and 


in the ground the ſeed hath been ſo altered, 
as to ſend forth Oates inſtead of Corn, accor- 
Cing to its own ſpecies, I am as yet far from 
giving any aſſent to this their Hiſtory. The 
reaſons why I digsbelieve them are, fra, be- 
cauſe the Relators affirm whole fields tobe 
thus varied, and that to another ſpecies, vis. 
Oates, which is different from Barly in the 
ſtraw, ear and prain it ſelf. Whereas in the 
variation of feed, in thoſe vegetables, in 
which the change is undoubted, the colour 
only of ſome other eaſily alterable accidents 
(ſuch as the ſenſible qualities are generally 
found) are tranſmuted : And this tranſmutz- 
$jon ends--not at all in another divers _ 

uy 
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but in ſeveral ſmall diverſities of the ſame 
kind. The ſtories of Wheat turned to Mu- 
ſtard-feed were as likely to be true,and is a fit 

lel to create a right belief of the true 
cauſe of the mentioned effet. Secondly, I 
knew a Gentleman who plowed a piece of land 


7ers 

u max in the Spring, and then ſowed it not, bur after 
flow- it was harrowed, and prepared for ſeed, left 
likehW jtto its own Genius and Nature to produce 


what it was inclined to: The Ground was - 
of its own Nature apt to bring forth wild- 
Oates amidſt rhe Corn, now in defet of Corn 
there grew as many wild-Oates unmixt from 
apy other weeds, as the land could carry. 
This was tried ina y= peice of land, and 


the much profit was made of the Oates, the Gen- 
and tleman having cut them green for Fodder, 
»red, F Anno 1657. 

*Cor- My opinion therefore is, That the fallacy 
from which befel my abovenamed Relators was, 
The that they miſtook the cauſe of the produftion 


be-& of the Oates mentioned ; for to me it is much 
ob more ecaſie to conceive, that by ſome evil ac- 
vis. cident, as it often happens (the Seed-corn 
theft being corrupted and periſh'd in the ground) 
the the ground its ſelf from irs own Seminary, 
inf ſent out the ſuppoſititious Crop of Oates or 
our Þ, Muſtard, than that there ſhould be a variety 
nts of ſo ſtrange a Nature, and declenſion from 


its property, in the iſſue ofany ſpecies. 
A Digreſ- 
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A Digreſſion concerning the poſſibility of die 
n Traxſwotation of &$pecies, c are 


It is indeed grown to be a great queſtic 
whether the Tranſmution of a ſpecies be pe 
fible either in the Vegetable, Animal, or Mj 
neral kingdome. For the poſlibility of iti 
the Vegetable: I have heard Mr. Eobart and 
his Sox often report it, and proffer to ma 
Oath that the Crocus and Gladiolus, as likew 
the Leucoiwn, and Hyacinths by a long ſtanding 
without replanting have in his garden chang 
ed from one kind to the other, viz. the Sa 
fron-flowers into the Gladioli : and for ſatif- 
faftion about the curioſity in the preſence of 
Mr. Boyle, I took up ſome bulbs of the vey 
numerical roots whereof the relation ws 
made, though the alteration was perfeqtel 
betore, where we ſaw the divers bulbs grow 
ing as it were on the ſame ſtool, cloſe 
ther, but no bulb half of the one kind, and 
the other half of the other : Burt the change 
time being paſt, it was reaſon we ſhould be- 
lieve the report of good artiſts in matters of 
their own faculty. 

Mr. French , a $skilfull, and induſtrious 
gardiner for fruit, and kitchivg-plants, told 
me, that the laſt year there was a change be- 
twixt the kinds of the Cole-flower, and the 
Cabbage. Others I know, who as from their 

experience, moſt confidently affirm, that _ 
ave 
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ave Prime-roſes of the milk white colour, 
he root whereof before in another 
are Oxelips. In the kind of purple Primro- 
5 I have taken up roots whereof the one half 
hath at the ſame time born one or more Oxe- 
lips, and divers Primroſes together with - 
them. The Primeroſe was rhe ſmalleſt ſore 
of the purple colour'; the difference of the 
Flowers this, that the Oxelip came up with 
an exceeding full ſtalk, and many ſmall flow- 
ers thereon, the part of the root that bare 
Primeroſes, ſent ont many ſmall ſtalks very 
mach inferiour to that of the Oxelip, with 
Flowers like thoſe born by the Oxelip. The 
firſt that I ſw of this kind, were in that ex- 
cellent Chirurgion Mr. Day's garden, where I 
was informed that they were der1iv'd origi- 
nally from pure ſimple Primeroſes, but finceT 
have obſerv'd them in divers other places. 
But this is not great nor hard to be made by 
Nature, for the ſap running up plentifully 
within the ſame coat ; two or three ſtalkes 
riſe within the ſame coat, and the ſeveral 
flowers ſpringing out at the top muſt appear 
inthe form of an Oxelip ; which has a ſtalke 
ſo much bigger thanga Primroſe ſtalke , 
os by how much it has more flowers: for a 
Id Primroſe ſtalk is very ſlender, and that very 
- & great. In Sicamores, Willows, and Aſh-trees, 
ie its not unfrequently ſeen that two or three 
ir branches by the luxuriancy of the ſap, do in 
y B like manner run up United into one bough; 
- | where- 


fa 
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whereby its roundneſs and ſhape receive ave 
alteration. And it is uſually beliew 
that divers ſingle flowers may be changed i 
to double by frequent tranſ; coin 
into better grounds. I knew thoſe that haw 
had the wood Anemonies, and Colchcur 
double, who affirm that they took them ir 


their garden wild, and ſingle, and that thatWLead 


change was made by the ſoyle, and cultured 
the place. 

For the animal Kingdome, the inſtances « 
tranſmutation are in filk-worms, cadix, and 
all caterpillars, which after a long ſleep from 
the reptile, turn into the volatile kind. 

The mineral Kingdome is ſuppoſed to be 
famous and fruitful in theſe changes,the hope 
of rhe Philoſophers ſtone, or perfe&ing me 
dicine requiring this belief: Yet Iam per- 
ſwaded that in mavy of their changes they rx 
ther ſeparate, and bring to apparence a latent 
mineral, than produce it by the tranſmuta- 
tion of another into that nature. Senuertu 
recants thoſe writings of his, that affirmed 
Iron to have been turned into Copper by na- 
tural and artifieial waters of Vitriol. The ef- 
fets only in his ſecond, and more mature 
judgment, being the ſeparation of a Copper 

ore latent in the Vitriol, and the precipi- 
tation of it by the parts of the Iron : and 1 
| haveſeen ſome experiments made by the ho- 
nourable Perſon, for whom Iam now writing, 
that have added ſtrength to'my former per- 

ſwaſion, 
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Mwafion, particularly the ſuppoſed tranſmu- 


ation of quickſilver into lead, publithed as 
al by the learned Untzerw and others, and 


Mo be made by diſſolving the quickſilver in 


{que fortis, and precipirating it by the tin- 
ure of Minium, proved but ſophiſtical, the 


WLead produced that way being indeed not 
Wmade of the Mercury, but only reduced out 


ofthe tin&ure of Minium, wherein it lurkt, 
2s that Gentleman doth more circumſtantiall 
ſet down in his own papers. The proce 
that he cites out of Untzerw is this, Take, 
fays he,aſhes of Lead,or Litharge,or Minium, 
poure on it phlegme of Vinagre, and mace- 
rate it therein for a night,then diſſolve Quic- 
filver in 4que forts, and into this ſolution let 
all fome drops of the forementioned Vine- 
ger, and immediately there will precipitate 
to the bottome a pouder which reduced in 
the fire to a Metal, will turn into Lead. And 
others there are of the l:ke nature, which it 
were not proper here further to inſiſt on. 

It is a queſtion, whether there be any real 
ranſmutation, from the. Vegetable, to the 
Mineral kingdome, in petritation of any fort 
of wood, Thoſe petritations, which I have 
ſeen in Exgland, are made thus, ſome particles 
of ſtone, that __—_ the body of water, 
make a cruſt abour the ſtick that is to be 
trified, and enter into the pores thereof, as 
faſt as they are layed open by the water,waſh- 
ing through the ſtick, wherein there inter- 

ceeds, 
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ceeds, no change of the ſame parts, but 
adchtion of fome, and ſubſtra&t1on of others 
ifT perceive aright the new effet is wrought, 
The proof whereot may be, that the tibrese 
Good : appear viſible, and to the tonch 
taſte ſt che body of the ſtone. 

- In Hreland there is a Lake, wherein (as th 
Noble Perfon I but _ mangoes» 
kred to me} there is ſo great a petrifying fx 
culty that rhe beſt wherftones uſed in that 
nation, are made of wood, caſt therein to he 
_—_ In which ſtones, though all the 

ineaments of the woody fibres remain, 
they are indued with the hardneſs, and othe 
qualities of an exa& ſtone. And Coral, tl 
entire ftorrynefs whereof no man can doubt, 
may wel? be imagined to beoriginally 270g 
cable bearing root, ſtalk, and Teaf ; and 
afterward it is turned into irs hardneſs by the 


peculiar” property of the water: whether 


thefe operat.ons of nature are likewife pers 
feed by addition and ſubftration of parts 
only, or whether it be required that fome 
for the prodution of this etfe&# be 
tranſmmted, I ſhall not determine. 
' And for the deciding the whole queſtion, if 
the forrw be ſpecifical, and ſo made” by rhe 
regation of a certain number of accident: 


whic 
pec! 


N 


thoſe accidents and that number nuſt be 


that are thought enough to compleat 

a.new form, before we may begin to-jadge 
this matter. For that very many accidents 
may 
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be changed, it appears by the above- 


ut amed inftances in Vegetables, and in other 
""Dodics many more : ESTES 
Sure fame parts tranſpoſed , aud ye 


© ofems to be more ditference between them, 
| an berween Endive and Cichory, Maiden- 
air and Scolopendrium, Rubarband Dockes, 
which are in Vegetables eſteemed for divers 
pecies, formally or ſpecitically diſtinguiſhed. 
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the Many Roots are to be tranſplanted at the 
"Water end of the year, and will bring forth 
ne Wpertett ſeeds : as Carrets, Parſneps, Turneps. 
bbages are to be laid in Cellars all Winter, 
root and Cabbage being replanted in the 
ring, which is eſteemed the beſt, as it is the 
noſt chargeable way of procuring ſeed ; or 
the ſeed may be got, though nor in ſo plenti- 
Wt a manner, ' from the Nalks of Cabbages, 
hence in the ſeaſon the Cabbage was taken 3 
hoſe ſtalks being either replantedor ſtanding 
ntheir old places : Thoſe that intend to pro- 
de their ſeed this way, bad beſt cut off their 
Cabbages as nr ar tte head as they can, and to 
cat the ſtalk ſlopewiſe upward, and not di- 
croſs the ſtalk that ſo rain may run off, 

and not rot the ſtalk whereon the ſeed is 
to be born 3 Coleflowers give their feed 
ow the like care that is beſtowed on the 


cabbape. 
IE; I have 
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I have ſeen Gardiners that provide G 
bage-ſeed in great quantity for the ſhops 1 
London upon their courſe ground, to { 

© "Cabbage-ſeed, which without tranſplantati 

ſhall bring forth Coleworts for boyling h 

and then a crop of ſeed ; many Plants th 
. bear fruit, bring their ſeed every year 1n the 

fruits, ſo Apples, Pears,Plums, Peaches, Apr 
cots, Wheat, Barly, Rye, Peaſe, Beans, 
many that bear no fruit do the like, ſo Le 
tuce, Radiſh, all graſſes, ſo that unleſs fe 
uliar Plants which require to be excepte 
For Yucca Indica, bears neither flower 
ſeed in leſs than four years time) 'tis gene 
that each ſeed will ripen every year, and 
beſt general token of maturity 1s its looſe 
from the pelal, by which it is Joyned tot 
ſtock , ſo as kernells in ripe Apples gr 
looſe from the core. 

Thoſe perfons that make Verjuce or Cid 
can beſt furniſh him that intends a NurſenWhbel 
for —_re cm. both the violence of MlCr: 
or Preſs, the kernels eſcape entire enough ial 
Vegetation; but care muft be had that thoſe 
be immediately ſowen after the preſſing, lain. 
being {aid on a heap they heat, 1n the matinaWſGe 
of wet Hay, and burn the germen of the ſeedllf -« 
which in the moiſture of the bruiſed frftit 
that heat, will prematurely ſprout forth 
its own periſhing. = 

In providing Lettuce-ſced, mark the Pl: 
that you ſee ſtrongeſt for ſeed, and after theſiſ -£ 
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have begun to ſhoot ſtalks,ſtrip away the low- 
eſt leaves, two or three hands breadth above 
the ground, that by them the ſtalk be not 


Let Carnation and Gillyflower-Cods of 
feed ſtand upon the Root ſo long as you may, 
for danger of froſt, then cut the ſtems off 
with the Cods on them, and dry them ſo, as 
not to looſe the ſeeds ; The dryneſs of the 
Cods, and blackneſs of the Seed, is an Argu- 
ment of ripeneſs : Ferrariws lib, 3. cap. 15. 
Reports , that the bottome of every Cod 
brings the beſt ſeed : and the largeſt flowers. 

Another rule for Carnations is, That if 
you would have good ſeed, you muſt not ſuf- 
fer above five or ſix flowers to be upon a 
alk, and theſe muſt be the top flowers at 

ſhe firſt flowering, for thoſe that come ſingle 

are generally the heads of the under ſlips: 
fe. he ſeed of Crocus's are only, or at leaſt, 
eſt taken from the ordinary ſtrip't vernal 
frocus, the great purple Crocus, the great 
blew Crocus of Naples, the ſtript purple, the 
: theniWleſ: parple, flame coloured, the purple with 
_ leaves, the yellow ſtripr, the cloath of 


\Clover-graſs and ſeeds of that nature, are 
vided by letting the graſs run timely to 
leed, particularly by mowing it about Mey, 
and thence abſtaining till the ſeed is through 


«Such ſeeds as are weighty, and fink in wa-. 
; F ter 
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ter are beſt 3 the contrary are uſually augui 
aud unfit for propagation. 

Out-landifh ſeeds are uſed for ſuch Plant 
whoſe ſe2ds cannot be got here tor want « 
Maturity, or any other reaſon. 

The Spauiſh- Musk-Melon-ſeed is accou 
ed beſt, though we uſe our own with gc 
ſucceſs : few Gardiners here will uſe the 
own Onion-ſeed,for they find it runs to Ic: 
lions: Myrtle with us comes not to tee 
For the ſenſitive plant, the Amaracoc or t 
ſion flower, &c. we ſend tor ſeed to the Ba 
bado's. X 6 

What advantage our Natton might havet 
prop ation of exotiqne plants by 

rought new. from ſeveral Countries beyc 
the Seas, it is bard to gueſs ; that there woul 
be advantage it is certain. I remember 
Bellonis a man very diligent, and much & 
ployed about knowing the nature of Plants, 
growing in other Countries than his ov 
which was France, wrote a whole book t 
ſhew the poſſibility and advantage of this it 
provement, to perſwade Merchants tu furn 
Gentlemen.with- ſeed, and them to nſe it. 'Þ 
known that Peaches , Aprecots , Ne&tari 
were lately not only ſtrangers to Eng 
to Fraxce likewiſe. Mulbery is likewiſe-al 
Exotique-plant, and by King Fames his Cc 


mand ſent for-over and pre ed by feed. 
Exotique ſeeds are 2004 not only to 
pagate Platics, yet not with us, but likews 
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t© make a more plentiful production then can 
with eaſe be made trom any other way of 

jon of ſuch we already have. 

Care muſt be had in ſowing teed, or at leaſt 
 ſerting cltem, where you intend that t 
fla}! chrive, that the ground bear the 

tion may be to the places and purticu- 

r Minera of the places where fuch plants itt 
other parts uſe to gro'y, not 'to put moun- 
tainous plants in low and moift grounds. 
Why the Taurick Cedars, were they planted 
in Wales, ſhould not giow, I know noe 


It were worth the while to confider in all 
ſexds, whether there be no diftinguiſhable 
difference in the ſeed, that may be of uſe, as 

>» ſooner or greater growth. In the fame 
bed divers feeds being (owed of one kind,par- 
ticularly Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, or 
Peaches, ſome Apple-feedlings will in the 
fame mould and diſtances, much ont-ſhoot 
the reſt of the ſame kind, aud ſo in rhe Pears, 
aad other kernels : ir might here png 
whether the great or lets fend bigger Plants, 
andof fpeedier growth ? as it is by fome ob- 
ſerved itt buds, that the fairer the bud is upon 
the fhei ld, and ſtronger, the berrer thrives the 
walarion, and not only grows more cer- 
tainly, but more luſtily, 
. 2, Whether the Canker im pippings, ariſe 
nor for art incongruous gratting , and! it 
Were noe berter "_—_ them up from! ker- 
2 


nels, 
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nels, or graft them on a more mild ſtock tha 
that ofa Crab. 

Whether there might not be gotten diver 
years ſooner trees of ſtature from kernels of 
great bodied,and quick growing Apple trees, 
and ſuch whoſe kernels vary not much their 
kinds, than from Crabs, which is a wood of z 
ſlow growth and harſh Nature. 


Num. 8. The manner of growing by Seed, 


The ſeed is conſidered either as already 
made, or as it is under the hands of Nature, 
imperfe&, yet in the way to be made. 

n it made, there are conſiderable, firſt the 
Coates and Cotton that cover it abour, any 


preſerve it from injuries 3 ſeconfly, the 
ſential and proper parts of the ſeed it (elf. 

Many ſeeds have two Coates above the 
Cotton, and one thin one under, next inve+ 
ſting the ſeed, ſuch are Sicamores. 

All ſeeds that I know have within their 
Covers aQtually a Neb, which anſwers to x 
root, which is joyned to leaves more or leſs 
in number : betwixt the ſtalks of (or mn 
theſe leaves there is a bud, eye or Germen, ju 
oppoſite to the Neb, or initial Root, bury 
reaſon of its ſmallneſs it is ſcarce diſc 
in many ſeeds till it begins to ſpring. 

1. Moſt Plants have only two leaves a&u- 
ally joyned to the Neb, which are commonly 
very unlike the proper leaves of the m_ 
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of this ſort are the flowers of the Sun, Ediſſa- 
rum Cl,peatum, Cucumbers, Melons, Ama- 
rauthus, Thiſtles, Thlaſpies, Mallows of di- 
yers kinds , Arch-angels , Spurges, Nettles, 
Clary, Orach, Dill, Parſely hath two leaves 
diſſimilar, but not much ſo, Melilot two diſ- 
fimilar, and one, if I miſtake nor, ſimilar. 
2. Many Plants have more Leaves iii their 
ariſing from the Neb, as Creſles have fix. 
3, Some Plants have but one diſſimilar leaf, 
25 Anemonies, Tulips, Fritellaries, and all 
bulbous ſpring flowers that I have obſerved. 
Wheat, Barly, Rye, all grain and graffes that 
I know have a germen wrapped up at one end 
of the grain in a hoſe or ſheath, which ger- 
men conſiſts of leaves wrapped about che bud 
oy. plica or folding made the long way of 
leaf, not overthwart as in Sicamores, Ma- 
ples and other complicated leaves of ſeeds. 
or doth the whole corn divide it ſelf into 
leaves, and coats or husk, as in thoſe exam- 
ples, bur the greater part thereof contains a 
meal, which by the heat and moiſture of the 
ſoy! is turned into a pappy ſubſtance not un- 
like the Chyle found in the lafteals of animal 
bodies, and may be, as I ſuppoſe, repoſed 
nouriſhment for the young blade at ſuch a 
gime as the Earth would prove but a. dry 
Nurſe. TI have taken notice that Carnations 
come up ſometimes with three, ſometimes 
with four leaves, though the moſt have bur 


two: and it is Mr, bobarts obſervation, that 
F 3 ſuch 
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ſach as come up with more leaves than tw, 

vide double flowers, which if it generally 
holds true, it were a compendious way to 
weed out all the reſt ae the firſt coming up, 
to avoid rhe labour of culture of ſuch Plant 
as in the end will not prove advantageous for 
profit or pleaſure. 

_. —. gre en Lupines, = 
this peculiarity, that the grain being C 
each half is as one of theſe Siwoke hon 
which is uſually contained in ev , and 
berween theſe thick leaves contained 
other fimilar leaves, or fuch as differ bur in 
growth'or bigneſs from the true leaves of the 
Plant. 'TFis to be obſerv'd in all theſe great 
ſeeds, thar though the pulſe, of thick part of 
the grain periſh, yet if the Neb and ſmall 
leaves are entire, the ſeed may proſper 3 as | 
have ſeen Field-beans that have been eaten 
through with worms, prove good thriving 
ſeed. But 'tis reported, that Piſmires have 
learned the wit to fpoyl! the ſeed from grow» 
ing in their ſtore-houſes, by biting off the 
very Neb before they repoſe the grain. I 
confeſle I could never find any of thejr ſtore 
houſes to learn the Truth of this, and divers 
other obſervations, which makes me que» 
ſtion, whether ours be the ſame kind of Ant 
which is mention'd by King $0/«mon as ſo dilis 
gent and foreſecing a provedlitour. 

The growth of the Plart from the ſeed is 


thus ; by convenient mo/ſtur2 and heat, ns 
Ne 
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Neb ſtricks through the Covers, and goes 
direMly down, if not impeded, in earth or 
water, a Convenient way, ordinarily, two or 
three inches, in which time the leaves either 
rowled up, or otherwiſe incloſed , break 
their bonds, and explicate themſelves, bein 
lIfte4 commonly al ttle higher by the grow 
of the ſtalk, or lengthned Neb ; and you may 
obſerve, that the growth above ground, at the 
firſt motton upward, is nothing proportio - 
mble to the motion downwards. The truth 
is the Hypotheſis of Sir Kenelme Dighy in his 
Diſcourſe of the Vegetation of Plants, p. T8. 
19. feems to contradi& this, where he tells 
the Royal Aſſembly he ſpake to, That as to 
the bean, although the ſwell-ug and burſting forth of 
thefiery an4 V iſcofe parts of it, be towards all ſides, 
according tothe Nature of fire which fireameth out 

the Center every way to the Circumlerence, 
yet it will be efficacious upwards towards the Aire, 
becauſe it meeteth with leſs reſijtance that way, the 
wy other ; For downwards the Earth lyeth more 
rompatied then it doth over the grain, &c. His 
concluſton therefore in the next page is'this : 

Upward: then, and towards the Air mult be the; 
ſpeedieft and greateſt con-ourſe of theſe hot and 
viſcous ſtreams, which coming into the Air, contratt 

z themſelves into a circular ſtalk, I can only fay 

In all my Experience, though I am loath a 
perfon ſo excellently learned ſhould be found 
miſtaken in any circumſtance) That a Bean, 
or any other ſed thar I know, being laid 
| F 4 (ſuppoſe) 
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(ſuppaſe) half an inch under the ſurface It 
the Earth, will at its growth ſtrike a root | 
inches downward to one inch it goes upwart 
'Tis indeed more likely it ſhould ſtert it 
ſtalk the more eaſie way through the yielding 
Air, but more uſeful that it ſhould ſtrike 
downward fur the more firm rooting of tt 
Plant, and the proviſion of a receptacle « 
Juice for the life and growth afall the ſuper: 
ſtrukure. And this more uſeful courſe hy 
been, and is the way of Nature in the Beanit 
ſelf, and other Plants, inſfomuch as they haw 
fallen under my obſervation. After the root 


is well made and faſtned betwixt the leave B 
that were aftually contained in the ſeed, then no! 
and not befqre, there ariſes into more plain] n0 | 
ſight and appearance, that little Germen be-I fo! 


fore, in many places ſcarce ſeen, like- to that Wat 
bud, which is left 01 Plants in winter, which 
ſpringing, brings forth the true leaves and 
branch of the Plant ſowen. 

If I am enquire of, whether each ſe2d has 
a compleat eſſence and diſtin form of its Iſl cer 
own. Nay further, whether it bea true and I 1h 
perfe& Plant ? I muſt ſay that I have found it I 5! 
ſo to be, even more than an egge, a liying MY _ | 
thing, and immediately nouriſhable ; It has al 
root to grow, body to bear the port of the Wy, "it 
Plant, Bark to direct th? Sap 1nto all its parts, @ 
and germen or bud to ſecure the means of I th 
fature growth, and to ſhoot leaves, which is W 
all and ſomewhat more than in the winter.,the 
ſturdieſt Oke can boaſt of. It 
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It has been accounted an Intereſt in Philo- 
ſophy - heretofore, and that in our Schools, 
that ſeed ſhould not be eſteemed an aftual and 
formal plant, becauſe of divers abſurdities, 
that if ſeed were animal, would happen in 
their School dodrine ; as that there would 
be pluralities of formes in the ſame trees 3 
The Soul might be diviſible into parts ; The . 
fame thing might be agent and patient ; Nay 
ſome have ſaid, that it might be of dange- 
rous conſequence in Divinity, if it were gran- 
ted, that ſeeds had the actual forms and e(- 
ſence of that thing whoſe ſeeds they were. 

But this I am ſureof, that Truth can have 
no bad conſequence, and am content that it is 
no Herefie now to appeal to ſenſe from a Do- 
ftors opinion, and that I may freely in this 
at Wmatter require to be tryed by my Garden, 
þW though it be againſt the ſentence and judge- 
1d ment of the Dofors of Conimbra, Suarez, 

Ruvio, Pererius, Bonamicus, Fonſeca ; and that 
5 we begin to lay afide the fear that from a 
s WY certain truth , il] conſequences may ariſe : 
d WJ That Canon will certainly hold longeſt which 
it W is beſt built in the bottome. 
g It is conceived by ſome,that the immediate 
s W cauſe of the growth of the ſeed, is the Spi- 
e 
» 


-- 
| 
: 
1 
. 
. 
& 


rit working upon the Salt and Sulphur, Earth 

*znd other conſtituent parts or Elements of 
fl the Seed : For the Spirit is ſuppoſed to be 
3 WY made Volatile by the heat of the earth and 
»  Fater, which in Spring and Autumne, (he 
chie 


94 -The wanmer how Plants grow from Seel, Th 
cheif times of germination) is of a propi8® 
cure for termentatjon 3 and then wil 
ſpirit being ſo Volatized, and riſing np ws 
ing it ſelf every way angments twlf® 

ſe Plant, and diftends the files of ("V+ 
ſeed, whereby the growth uf the Seed-plagſ®® t 
is effefted. aſe \ 
x But how it comes to paſs, that the convey | 
ance of theſe expanded particles is order Fon 

to eed, according to the lineaments 
each Vegerable, no perſon to my know ledylff] 0 
whooffers only at the Hiftory of the propap Quce 
tion of Vegetables, has yet madeany conceit 

and it being beyond any ocular diſcovery ( 
the moſt accute Searchers, to find out th arn\ 
Conduits or Truncks ſerving to 1ſo intricat oth 
2 carriage, and how it comes to paſs, that cifi 

ſeed firſt, hath its Neb thruſt down without" 

dilatation of the ſtdes, and then, how the ut and 
part of the Neb vr germen orderly frams|i *t 
The Vegetable above ground in ſo trim1 the 
body, rather then a confuſed maſs, neithel "© 
. cannordo I take it for any part of my tak 
to dechare. 
' I may poſſibly by ſome be thought ſever: 4 
in judging that the canſes of theſe appear- 
ances have not been yet reſolv'd. Bur its 
Solemmns ſpeech, Eccleſ. 1. That which is war W,?* 
tiny cannot be numbred. T confeſs that for} © 
all the cauſes and wayes of produftion, ex-M © 
— rby either by Sir Kenelm, or other our Þ: 

ble wits, I ſe2 no reaſon but why even by 
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mllepnting the Sun, and all the Elements, to 
1 the operations ſuppoſed by them, Their 
= Os might bear Pippins as well as Acorns,wh 
; lan Acorn might not produce a Tree wit 
f aleaves like a Cabbage as well as thoſe proper 
Jfito the Oak. For thoſe general cauſes they 
are wont to alledge, ſeem not to me, nor to 
apy reaſonable man, ſufficient to produce the 
icular ſpecificatious of ſo many thouſand 
oy that in all grounds and Climates, con- 
tinze.in and keep their Natures, and to pro- 
duce their own kind without any m—_ al- 
teration 3 the Sun may diltend or dilate the 
ſuits, or flowers, or leaves, by rarifying, and 
dawing plenty of juice, but if there be any 
other power beſide that particular and Spe- 
cifick one that was given toevery Plant at the 
firſt Creation, able to variegate the leaves, 
and flowers, and ſeeds, and barks, and woods 
of every Plant anſwerable to the vaſt variety 
there is in them; I confeſs it is a power that I 
never yet was ſo learned or ſc happy as to 
underſtand. 

I ſhall likewiſe leave it to the imaginations 
of Philoſophers to determine, whether upon 
the diſtention made, it be by any elefive fa- 
culty in the Seedlings, filled up with ſimilar 
parts drawn frum the Earth, and ſo by nature 
originally fitted ſpecifically for that Plant : 
or wt ether there being a continual motion of 
particles from the earth, preſſing upon the 
Plant, thoſe only get enttance whoſe Gopen 

| : an 


T6 The cauſe of Greenneſs in leaves; 
.and figures are ſuch as correſpond to fi 
in the young Vegetable ; which meg 
ing in the body of the Plant, with its conſt 
tuent parts in nathre, not unlike themſelve 
they eaſily are joyne1 thereto, and ſo cauſe 
augmentation in the whole: or whether dif 


12s | 


fimilar parts, either to till up the Vacuuli®.* 


made by diſtention, or for other reaſons, g 
into the PJant, do obtain there a chay 
of nature, and from the form, Soul, Archer 
or other principle, are attered from their 
ns into a likeneſs of nature with & 
ings, and become homogeneous to it; 
Theſe are queſtions, in the determination ef 
which, till Fam better informed, I defiret 
take no ſide. | 


Num. 9. Of the cauſe of Greenneſs in the 
leaves of Veretables, 


It has been made a queſtion by ſome, what 
it is that cauſes gr-enneſs inall Herbs, ef] 
cially ſuch whoſe ſe-d, and th: ſtalk, and ledf 
contained therein are white, and whether the 
cold beating of air and water upon Vegeta- 
bles may not have ſome influence in the pro» 
dufion of this effett. 

I truly have been tempted to think the af- 
firmative, which is that the coldneſs and 
briskneſs of the freeaire, in Plants that grow 
in the land, and the like quality of the water, 
in water plants produces the verdure or 

greennels, 
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Sreennels., that is generally the beauteous 
eſtment of all Vegetables, or at the leaſt 
"Mas ſome conſiderable intiuence as to this 

xodu@ion : for by experience I have proved 
tat Plants being in a cloſe room, brought 
ip from ſeeds in pot, or otherwiſe, the leaves 
and ſtalks prove to be white, or pale, and 
t green, which is according to the Lord 
Bacons experiment, who Cent. 5. Exp. 47. ſet- 
ing a Standard Damask-Roſe-Tree, &c. jn 
wm earthen pan of water, where bearing leaves 
1 the Winter, in a chamber where no fire 
$, the leaves were tound (as his Lordſhip 
relates) more pale and light coloured, then 
aves uſe to be abroad; which paleneſs, I ſup- 
zoe to be greater or leſs, proportionably to 
he freſhneſs and freeneſs of the aire that the 


lant enjoyes. Graſs will likewiſe change its 
colour, if by any weighty body, or other 


lying upon it in the held, it be kept from the 
are. The truth is, all Plants have peculiar 
delight in the aire, which I have proved by 
this Experiment ; I have taken young ſeed- 
lings in a pot, and put them in a window 
where there was a quarry our, the ſeedli 

would immediately leave its upright pros. « 
and dire& its body ſtraight to the hole, and 
become almoſt flat and level with the 
earth.in the pot: Then turning the pot ſo, 
that the inclination of the ſtalke might be 
from the hole, the Plant has then crook*r it 
ſelfin form of a horn, or the letter C. to the 

aire \ 

« W 
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atreagain. Upon the ſecond: turn of the x 
the upper horn being placed from the 
the Plint would, with its upper part, 
to the open place, and leave the ſtalk now 
the form of an S. Nay, ſometimes I haveh 
erfons tell me, which way they would ha 
ſuch a Plane grow ; they: have marked & 
place in the brime of the Pot, that mark 
have turned to the hote in the window, | 
which means the Plant withont any fora 
and that 1n not many hours ſpace, harh incl 
ned its ſtalks to the mark made. 

T hat the aire has great influence in prod 
ciag the verdure of Plants, may likewiſe ne 
i bably be argued from the Experiment 
of Bnching, or whiting the leaves of Arti 
chockes, Endive, Mirrhis, Cichory, Alexa 
ders, and other Plants; which is done by 

+ keeping of them warm, withour the appro 
or ſentiment of the cool and freſh aire; wh 
by all Plants that otherwiſe would beat : 
green colour, become exattly white. 

Hence it may likewiſe be, that the roots 
moſt Vegetables that are under ground, and 
covered from the aire, are white generally, 
whereas the ſtem, and upper parts of them 
are ordinarily green, and many roots that a 
by nature of a peculiar culour, as Radifhes, 
yet the point of rhe root that is deepeſt it 
the ground, retains a whiteneſs, as well ase 
ther roots, being in that part of the roorre 


, Igved from the aire, che red part commonh 
M hr vis ml ; (arrat ſtanding 
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anding above or juſt in the ſurface of the 


'rth. 
Hence alfo it may be, that thoſe leaves of 
bbages and Lettuce that are expanded in 
ie free aire are green, thoſe that being co- 
4 with their fellows , and ſecluded from 
xe blaſts of wind and weather, and kept ina 
arm Covert, became as white as any thing 
hat is artificially blanch't. 
WM True it is, that there be Plants that grow 
n the bottome of waters, and ſo cannot be 
uppoſed to have this help from the aire, o- 
herwiſe than as the aire chills the water, and 
he water having received this quality from 
he aire, makes the like impreſſion upon its 
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Of this way Virgil Georg. 2. 
Pullulat ab radice aliis denfiſima ſylva, 
Ut Cerafis Ulmiſque ; etiam Parnaſſia Laurw 
Parva ſub ingenti matris ſe ſubjicit Umhra. 
In mighty Groves ſome ſpring from their own 
$0 Cherries, Elms, Parnaſtian laurel, ſhoot, 


Which ſmall, in great ſhade of their Mother riſe 


Num. 1. A Catalogue of Plants which may 
be Propagated by Off-sers and Suckers 
ariſing with Roots from the ſtool and 

Root of the Mother-Plant* 


Aconite or Woolfs-bane. 
Adders-tongue. 
Alexanders. 

Anemones. 

Angelica. 

Ariftolochia. 
Artichockes. 


Aſphodels. 
Ajarum. 


Aſparagus. 
Avens. 
Barheries. 
Barrenworth, 


| Batchelors-buttons, 
| Bawme. 


Bears-ears. 


Water & wood Be 
Biffort, 
Spaniſh 


niſh Broome. 

_ Broome. 

Brook/ime. 

Briony. © 

Burts , and ſuch like 
Apples. 

Bugloſs. 

Burdock, 

Burnet. 

Calamus Arematicw, 
which requires mo1- 
ſture. 

Camomill. 

Calthe or March-Mari- 


old. 

Cherries where the 

ſtock is not grafted. 
—_ | 
Ci e, 
Clones oll-beal. 
Coſtmary., 
Cowſlips. 
Comfrey. 
Copſlips of Jeruſalem. 
Coltsfoot. 
Columbines. 
The Crown Imperial. 
Crowfoot, 
Cukowpints, 


Daener-violet. 


' Plants that grow by Off=ſets; 


| 
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Dittander. 

Docks-tooth 

Dockes. 

Doria his woun1 wort. 
Dragons. 

Dulcamara, or woody. 

Night-ſhade. . 

Egrimony. 

Elnes, 

Elicampane. 
Everlaſting Vetch. 

Ewe. 
Fernes. 


" w Leoni bulbeſas. 


Feverfew. 
Figtrees. 
Filbeards. 
Filipendula. 
Flowers-de-luce. 
Fleuellen or Speedwell. 
Fraxmellg. 
Galingall, 
Garliques. 
Centianella, 
Germander. 
Globe- flower. 
Gooſeberries. 
Golden-rod, 
Ground- Toy. 
Haſel-nuts. 
Harts-tongue. 
Herba-paris. 
Helleborine, 


G Hellebores. 


8. 


Hellebores. 
Hercules all heal. 
Hyacinths, 
Horſe-radiſh. 
Houſeleek, 
Horſe-mints. 
Hops. 
Horſe-taile. 
aſmine. 
eruſalem Artichoke, 
Kentiſh-Codlings. 
Knapweed. 
Lovage. 
Ladies bed-ſtraw. 
Lilies. 
Lilium Convallium. 
Lunaria. 
Lungwort. 
Mandrakes, for often 
there may be taken 
from them particles 
of their roots, which 
will grow well, 
though the uſual] 
way of their propa- 
gation is by ſeed. 
Mar ſhmallows. 
Mafterwort. 
Madder. 
Mints. 
Moly. 
Monks- hood, 


I 


Plants that grow by Off-ſets; 


Mulberries. 

Mugwort. 

Nurſe- gardens. 

All ſorts of Orchy, 
Docks-ſtone. 

Petafitis. 

___ 
eony. 

Peaſe. 

Pilewort. 

Poplars. 

Potatoes. 

Prunells. 

Primroſes. 

Pulſatillas. 

Kaſpes. 

Radix cava. 

Reeds. 

Roſes of moſt kinds. 


Ruſcus , or Burcher 


broome. 
R ubarhbs. 
Satyrions. 
$ aponoria. 
$anicle. 
$cabious, 
Sedum. 
Serpillum. 
Setfoyle. 
Shallor. 
Skirrets, though ſ@ 
will produce bert* 
Sm 


Plants that grow by Off-ſets. 33 
Smoallage. | Vervaine. 

Sorrels, Times. 

$olidago Saracenice. Is iolets exc2pt rhe yel- 
Solomons Seal. low. 

Some Spurges. Water-mints. 

$tichwort. Water-lillies, and moſt 
Strawberries. of the other water 
S$word-flags. | Plants. 

Tarragon. Winter- Cherries. 

Tanſey. -_ illow-weeds, 


o, ( 


Thixles. Woolfsbane. 
All ſorts of Tulips, LA ormwood. 
V alerians. I arrow. 
Some Vetches. | 


Some other roots may likewiſe be divided 
which ſend forth no natural off-ſets, as the 
Cyclamens particularly, which being quar- 
tered, do not aruſually recover the wounds 
made ; and procure by the iſſuing of the ſap, 
a new bark tor their defence ; but theſe me- . 
thods being hazardous, becauſe of rottenneſs 
incident to them after ſuch diviſions, few gar« 
diners will change the certainty of one entire 
great root for the doubtful hope of this pro- 
jetted quadruple encreaſe : when otherwiſe 
they may in time have much greater from the 
P ”_ without any peril to the Mother-Root 
at a 
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84 PWayes to make Off-ſets by Art, 
Num, 2, The way of making Off-ſets by Art; 


Nature uſually provides this help of Pro- 
pagation , Without the wit or induſtry of 
men, called to her aſſiſtance, but that not ge- 
nerally in all Plants, nor alwayes in ary one: 
and therefore I eſteem it well deſerving any 
mans learning who delighteth in Gardens, to 
know any means to enlarge this way of Pro- 

gation bexond the bounds it is carried to 

y nftures courſe; There is a pretty way 
(which in truth I firſt learned from Mr. Bobart, 
our Phyſique Gardiner) for the making Off- 
ſets where nature never intended them; which 
is done by bareing the root of Plants of 
woody ſubſtance, and then making a cut of 
the ſame faſhion with that which is made in 
laying : Into this cleft a ſtone muſt be pur, 
or ſomething that will make the root gape, 
, then cover the root over three inches with 
mould.and the lip that is lifted up will ſprout 
Into branches, the root of the old tree nou- 
riſhing it. When the branches are grown, 
= off this Plant with its Root to live of its 
{elt. 

If you can, leave an cye on the lip of your 
root, which you after the inciſion lift up ; 
for the branches will then more ſpeedily and 
certainly iſſue out of the root ſo cut. 

In Bulbous Roots, F -rrarivs makes off-ſets 
thus : If (ſays he) a Bulbous root is barren of 

Oli-ſets-: 


The manner how Off-ſets are taken off, 85 


Off-ſets : either pur it in better earth, or cut 
it upon the bottom, in the crown of the root 
whence the fibres ſpring, ard that but lightly 
with your naile, and ſprinkle ſome dry duſt as 
a medicine to the wound ; and the etfe& he 
affirms to be this, that' ſo many wounds as 
you ſhall make, into ſo many off-ſets ſhall the 
genital vertue diſpoſe it ſelf, 


Num. 3. Rules for direfion in taking off 
Suckers, or Off- (ets, 


Care muſt be had, that the Dame be not 
deſtroy'd in her delivery from her new brood, 
which may eaſily be done, if too great a 
wound be made upon the ſtool, or mother- 
plant, by tearing of the Suckers. *Tis Ferra- * 
ri his peculiar precept about Anemones : 
That they be ſure as to take off ſuch Otf-ſers 
that will ſcarce hang on, ſo not to tear off 
ſuch as hold faſt to che Mother-planr, for 
that would be to the periFboth of the Off- 
ſets and Mother-plant. Yet I have ſeen the 
very ſubſtance of Sowbreads to have been 
divided with a knife through the heart, and 
yet grow well on eithec part, when they have 

,not afterward been over glutted with wet. 
Flags, Bears-ears, Primroſes and Cowſlips, 
and generally all roots, that are not Bulbous 
or tuberous muſt have, and do requir? a vio- 


lent ſeparation, but the leſs the wound is, the 
QG 3 . better 
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better ſhall your Plant thrive, and be leſs ſub- 
zee to corrupt by the moiſture of rhe earth, 

In the replantation there 1s required the ge- 
neral care-of young ſets, all Plants of fibrous 
roots are aſſured in their growth, by conve- 
nient watering, but for bulbous and tuberous 
the Gardiners hand is, and ought to be more 
ſparing, becauſe that moiſture is a peculiar 
enemy to theſe Plants, and often rots them, 
if it get into any crany of their roots. 


Num. 4. Examples of Planting by Off-ſets 
of Hops, Licorice, Saffron, Shirers, © 


The Hop being ore of the moſt uſefu] 
Plants that are propagated by Suck- 4,,,.. 
ers, or Off-ſets, I ſhall begin with | ;,17.? 
the Culture of it, And ſhall give ; 
my Planter ſuch inſtru&ions for the whole 
Manage of this Noble Vegetable, as I have 
learn'd from the Obſervations of Planters that 
have made (I ſpeak within compaſs) above 
200 pounds in a year of an Acre of Hop 
ground, cultivated with the Expence of 10 
Pounds per Acre, ak themſclves have related it 
to me. | mean my Hop- Maſters at Farnham 
in Surry, and thereabouts. And yet I intend 
not to d-rogate from the Inſtructions and Dis , 
reftions given by. Mr. Blith, but where juſt 
reaſon, and the practice of the places where 
ſuch v\ſervations have been made, ſhall ne- 
ceſſitate me [o to do. 

Mr. Blith 
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Examples of Planting by Off-ſets, $5 
Mr. Blith dire&s not amiſs when he orders 
thus---- In March if you have uot pulled 
down your hills, you ſhould with your Hoe, 
25 it were, undermine them round till you 
come to the principal root, and take the up- 
per or younger Roots in your hand, and di(- 
cerning where the new roots grow out of the 
old ſets, of which be careful, but ſpare not 
the other 3 but in the tirſt year uncover no 
more but the tops of the old ſets, but cut no 
roots before the end of March or beginnit 
of April. The firſt year of dreſſing, you mu 
cut off all ſuch as grew the year before with- 
in one inch of the ſame ; and every year after 
cut them. as cloſe to the old roots; thoſe 
that grow downward are not to be cut, they 
be thoſe that grow outward which will in- 
cumber your garden, the difference between 
old and new eaſily appears ; you will find 
our old ſets not increaſed in length, but a 
little In bigneſs, and in few years all your ſets 
will be grown into one; and by the colour 
alſo the main Root being red, the other 
white 3 but if this be not early done, then 
they will not be perceived : And if your ſets 
be ſmall, aud placed in good ground, the hill 
well maintained, the new Roots will be 
reater then the old; if they grow to wilde 


' Hops, the ſtalks will wax red, pluck them up 


and plant new in their places. 
At Farnham they generally in to Pole 
their Hops about the latter end of March, 
G 4 ſome- 


$3 Examples of Planting by Off-ſets; 
ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, accor- 
ding to the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of 
th? Spring. In hilling and poling, this rule 
is generally obſery'd, That if the Center or 
middle of your' hills are five foot aſunder, 
then three Poles will ſuffice each hill, other- 
wiſe if they ſtand nearer, two Poles may be 
ſufficient. In ſome places they pole them 
before they make their hills, and in ſome pla- 
ces after : At Farnham they make their hills 
commonly when they cut and cleanſe-the Hop 
roots from the ſuckers, nzmely at the begin- 
ning of March, and Pole them in an ordinary 
fpring about the Jatter end of the ſame 
month : But Mr. Bliths direfions are to 
make the hills after that they are Poled, and 
tied to their poles, when ſays he your Hops 
are grown two foot high, bind up with aruſh 
or gra(s ſuch of your ſprings to the Poles as 
do not of themſel\es, winding them as oft 
about the Poles as you can, and wind them 
according to the courſe of the Sun, but not 
when the dew is upon them.your ruſhes lying 
in the Sun will toughen, ſays he, but ſurely 
better in the ſhade. 

And now you mult begin' to make your 
Hills, and for that purpoſe get a ſtrong Hoe 
ot a good broad bit, and cut or hoe all rhe , 
graſs in the borders between your hills, and 
therewith make your hills with a little of 
your mould with them, but not with ſtrong 
weels, and the more your hills are raiſel, 


ſaith 
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fith he, the better, the larger, and the ſtron- 
ger grows your Root, and bigger will be 
yoar fruit. But this Rule is nor ſubſcribed 
toat Farnham where they eſteem their Gar- 
dens beſt order'd where the hills are made 
greater or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength, 
and bigneſs of the Hop-root. 

And whereas Mr. blith orders that from the 
time of the making of the H11ls, the Gardiner 
ſhould be ever and anon raiſing his Hills, and 
clearing his ground from weets until the 
time of gathering 3 the obſervance at & arnham, 
and divers other places, is only this, That in 
the beginning of Augu/t, or latter end of Fuly, 
about the time that the Hops begin to blow 
after a good rain, they rake up earth from 
the ſj-aces, and renew the hills again. 

In the firſt year ſuppreſs not one Cyon,but 
ſuffer them all to climb up the Poles, for 
ſhould you.bury the ſprings of any of yot 
Roots it would die, ſo that the more Poles 
ae required to nouriſh the Spring, 

Burt after the firſt year ſaith Mr. Blith, you 
muſt not ſuffer above two or three otherg, 
fay not above four or tive ſtalks to go to one 
Pole, but pull down and bury all the reſt. 
Yet you may let them grow four: or five foot 


long, and then chooſe our rhe beſt for uſe. 


As ſoon as your Pole is ſet, you may\make a 
circle how broad your hill ſhall be, and then 
hollow it that it may receive the moiſtare, 


and not long after proceed to the building of 


your 
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your Hills. What he adds, that where yout 
Hops are higheſt, there you muſt begin agai 
__ again, and be alway paring up, _ 
laying it to the heap, and that with ſome 
mould until the heap come tv be near a yard 
high, is contrary to the praftice both at 
Farnbam and other places : Four the higheſt 
Hills they make, are not above haſfa yard, or 
two foot high at moſt, neither do they tye 
themſelves to ſuch continual attendance in 
paring and adding to the Hills. 

It is a queſtion, whether if the Hop: attain 
not to the top of the Pole by the midiſt of 
Fuly, it be not good advice to break aff the 
top of the ſame Hop, that the reſt of the time 
may ſerve to nouriſh the branches, which 
otherwiſe would looſe all the running up, 
being no advantage to the ſtock or increaſe of- 
the Hops. Mr. Blith holds the affirmative 
part, but others there are who do aſſert the 
negative, and alleadge for their reaſon, that 
they find by experience that the beating off 
the tops in this manner, maketh the Hops 
bleed, and 1s very prejudicial to them. 

At Farnham alſo , which is accounted s 
ood a ſoyle for Hops, and as ſecure from 
lights as any in England : I find their Gar- 

dens planted not upon moiſt or boggy, 
ground, but rather upon a marly loomy mixt 
ground upon the thedeclivity of their heaths, 
and the ſoyle they uſe is throughly rotten, 
for they have an obſervation, that 1t the =_ 

| whic 


92 Hops, Saffron, Skirrets; 
monly about Midſummer the Bulbs are ſet 
2 line, (that the beds may be weeded with 1 SrOW 
Hoe) and that either with a ſetting ſtick, «F 
by trenches made in the manner of thoſe 
wherein garden Peaſe are uſually ſowet, 
This bears in the middle of the flower thre 
chives, which is the Saffron, to be gathere! 
every morning early and dryed for uſe, ey 
ſecond or third year at the furtheſt.the 
muſt be replanted, and the off-ſets drawn 


away- 
Skirrets are propagated uſually by Slips 

taken from the head of the root, where 

of them are ſet together with white ſtrings, 

and theſe muſt be planted in very rich ground 

in March at a foot diſtance, or thereabouts, 

each Plant being kept Hoed afterward: at 


two years end they are taken up in greatYyert 
roots, and reſerved to be eaten. ni 

The general way of this propagation, is to | A 
take the off-ſets that riſe from the Bulbous Your 
and tuberous rooted Plants, as Tulips, Ane- Nofti 
mones , Narciſfſes, Crocus's, &c. and the Bthe 
ſuckers which from the roots of Poplars, fibut 
Elmes. Nut-trees, Pears, Burts, Nurſgardens, E?lan 
Kentiſh-Codlings, Gooſeberries, Roſes, Ruſ- Nu $ 
cus, Calamus Aromaticus, are very plentiful- Þ hav 
ly drawn, and more or lefs from all mentio-, ff yi 
ned in the Catalogne Num. 1. Chap. 2. and to Mr 
replant them in the ſeaſons of ſetting, which Jer 
are related in the proper chapter for that Nof 
operation, into proper beds, and in conve- I the 


nient 


What Off-ſets give Variety of Colours, 93 
byrient diſtances for their future aducation and 
o wth. 


Num. 3. Variety of colours in what Flowers, 
from what off-ſets. 


Our Gardiners reſpe& moſt the roots of 
widdows, for that they find by experience 
that they multiply the variety of Tulips not 
only from ſeeds, but from the Off-ſets of 
theſe widdows : I my felt have ſeen admira- 
ble declenſions' of them from their natural 
purple and white. 

The royal Crocus ſtriped, gives now and 
then very pretty variety from its Off-ſets, as 
ſometimes I have ſeen on the ſame root an 
xinary ſtriped Crocus, and another of a 
_ flame colour, though the variety here 

not ſo great as in Tulips. 

And ſeeing it is evident that variety of co- 
burs ſometimes cometh from the weakneſs 
ofthe Plant, ſome Art may be uſed to alter 
the colours, not only ot Off-ſets, and ſlips, 
but alſo of the flowers that ariſe from Mother 
Pants. For in Tulips, and Anemonies, and 
n Stock-gilliflowers , and divers others, I 
have ſeen the flower grow paler and more 
ſfipedas the Plant hath been weakened. And 
Mr, Rea telleth us, that as the expert Gardi- 
ter endeavours to recover ſuch ſickly roots 
of choice flowers, ſo purpoſely he infets o- 
thers with ſickneſs that are more vulgar, by 
taking 
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taking up the roots a little before they come 
to flower, and Kying them in the Sun to abate 
their Luxury, and to cauſe them to come bet- 
ver marked the year following : This, faith 
he, I have often done with ſtrong and luſt 
roots of the Paſs-Oudmard, Paſs-Cittadel, 
Paſs-Heron, Agot Robin, Turloon,Widdow, 
and ſuch like ordinary flowers,and common 
found the ſucceſs anſwer my expettationin 
many, and ſome of them to come ſo wel 
marked, that they might be taken for muc 
better flowers then they are : ſome think to 
produce variety of colours by grafting, 
joyning artificially the ſtems of Carnations o& 
Cloves of Tulips of divers colours. But thi 
camot hold, ter every bud and clove thi 
groweth will ſend forth leaf and flower afte 
its own kind, as it happens in the inoculation 
and grafting of Roſes, and other Plants. 

Concerning the manner of growth by Off 
ſets, tnere is little to be ſpoken particularly, 
their roots being afually made while the 
remain upon the Mother-Plant, and ther 
growth being like that of other well root 
Vegetables. 
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IEEE I AL SIT ES 
CHAP, 111. 


of Propagation by Stems, Cuttings 
or $S lips. 


Of this way of Propagation Virgil ſpeaks, 
Nil radicis egent alie, ſummumque putator 
Haud dubitat terre referens mandare cacumen. 
Georg. 2, 


Some need no root, nor doth the Gardner doubt, 
+ That Sprigs, though Headlong ſet, will timely 
( ſprout. 
Num. 1. A Catalogue of Plants this way 
Propagable. 


Abrotoman Unguentarif. | ſuch Plants as break 

; out _ protuberan- 
ces like warts upon 
the bark. 
[ Bugle. 
Cornelian Cherry, 
| Many Crowfoots, 
Dorias his woodwort 
being cut off near 
the root, 

Elder, 
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Elder. 
Evergreen-Privet, 
Germanders. 
Gilliflowers. 
Hyſſope. 
Faſmine. 
Kentiſh-Codlings. 
Knot-graſs. 
Lavander. 
Lawrel. 
Moarjerome. 
Marſh - mallowes being 
taken up near the 


Nurſegardens. 
Penny-royal. | 
Periwincle. 
Pinks. | 
Polium montamum. 
Prunella, or ſelf-beal. 
Drinces. | 
Some Koſes.as the ever 
green Roſe. 


Roſemary ſet before the| 


P3 


end of April, but bel 
in February or Mard, 
Rue ina ſhadowy place 
Sage, both Engliſh and 
French. 
Savory. 
Savin in moiſt ground, 
and ſhadowy. 


' | Scordium, 


Southernwood. 

Spearmints. 

Strawberries, and gene 
rally all Plants that 
have Joynts upon 
creeping ſtrings. 

Thime. 

Tripolium. 

Veronica ere({a. 

Vines. 

Violets, 

Wall. flowers. 

Watercreſs in water. 

IWithy. 
Willow. 

Woodbine, 


Num. 2. Explication of the manner of pr 
a by Stems cut off from the Carnatins. 
x ather-plant, or pt by Example and 


Rules for particular direfun, 


For 


Double Stock-gitliflowers, 77 
For Example, ſhall chuſe to in- ,.., 
ſtance in Gillifowers or Carnati- COT 
ons, for which flowers obſerve this order. 
Seek out from the ſtems ſuch ſhoots onlyas 
are reaſonable ſtrong, but yet young, and noc 
either too ſmall vr tlender, or having any ſe- 
cond ſhoots trom the joynts of them, or run 
up into a ſpindle, cut rhele flips off from the 
ſtem or root with a knife, eigher cloſe to the 
main branch, fit be ſhort, or leaving a Joyut 
ortwo behind, it it be long enough, at which 
it may ſhoot anew. When you have cut off 
your ſhips, you may either ſer them by and 
by, or elſe, (as the beſt Gardiners uſe to do) 
caſt them into a tub of water for a day or 
two: then in a Lelot rich and fine mould, 
(firſt cutting off your flip cloſe at the joynt. 
and having cut away the loweſt leaves cloſe 
tothe ſtalk, and the uppermoſt even at the 
top) with a little ſtick, make a little hole in 
the earth, and put your (lip therein ſo deep, 
that the upper leaf may be wholly above the 
ground. Some uſe to cleave the ſtalk in the 
middle, and put a lirtle earth, or clay, or 
chickweed, which: we more uſe, within the 
cleft : this is Mr. Hills way in Sir Hugh tlat ; 
but many good and $kilful Gardiners do not 
ye itz then cloſe the ground unto the ſtem 
fthe Plant. 

As for the time, If you flip and ferthem in 
Yptember, as many uſe to do, or yet in Avgu/t, 


8 ſome may think will do well, yet (unleſs 
H they 


g8 Time of ſetting Slips and Cuttings, 
they be the moſt ordinary forts which ar 
likely to grow at any time, and in any place} 
the moſt of them, if not all, will either aſt 
redly periſh, or never proſper well: theſe 
ſon indeed is from the beginning of Mayt 
the middle of une at furtheſt. 

Ferrarius Lib. 2. Cc. 15. ſayes, that fron 
the Month of February to the middle of Mad 
(viz.) 1n the time of their germination, 
the beſt time to ſlip this flower. He neithe 
will have them ſlipt, nor twiſted in the Root, 
nor-Barly put under them to raiſe adulterow 
fibres, but only adviſes that they be cut off 
a joynt. The truth is, both the Spring al 
Autumne are good Seaſons for making out 
Roots, the latter requires that the ſlips be ho 
early ſet as that they may have time enough 
to take root, before the coldreſs of winter: 
The former, that the Plant ſet in the Spring, 
may have taken rot before the Sun riſes to 
emit violence and parching heats, which at 
general Rules for Vernal & Autumnal ſetings. 

Concerning the continuance- of double 
Stock-gilliflowers more years then one, Mr. 
Rea writeth thus, Many are of opinion (faith 
Hh2) that double ſtocks raiſed from ſeeds lot 
ger then the firſt year of their bearing flow 
Ers, are not to be preſerved by any means, by 
I know by experience they are miſtaken. Its 
true, that commonly the old Plant being 4 
run up to the flower, dyeth the next Winte&Fipri 
but the cuttings will grow and bear the ner 
ſpring 
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of ſpring following. All the Arr is in ſetting 
,- which muſt be performed in manner 
following, fir{t make choice of ſuch branches 
a5 do not bear flowers,the which cur off ſome 
diſtance trom the ſtock, ſo that they may not 
be too long, Then lit down the bark at the 
end of the flip about halt an inch in three or 
[oof four places equally diſtant one from the 0- 
n, 5B cher, according to the bigneſs thereof, which 
ther peel as far as it 1s flit and turned up, then cur 
oof off the naked woody part cloſe to the rinde 
rowy chat is turn'd up, mak? a wid? hole, and fer 
uf the lip therein, chree fingers deep, with the 
an bark ſpread open round abour the end there- 
out'Y of, then cover it, which be:ng ſhaded for ſome 
e bN time, and watered, if the ground be any thi 
ugly z0od, will grow and proſper very well : A 
ter'Y certainly this is the beſt, and moſt abſolute 
Bf way to raiſe double ſtocks of any kind that 
S WH hath been practiſed by any ; and in the like 
ar manner you may cut aud ſet ſlips of the beſt 
ngs- 8 Wallflowers , Gilliflowers, or of any other 
de F woody Plant that will grow of ſlips. 
Mr. 8 Woody plants that beir leaves muſt be ta- 
ken off, and plauted ſome time berween the 
fll of the leaf and the ſpring : Some prefer 
the planting them in the Leginning, ſome ar 
Se going out of the winter about the begin- 
Ing of February. Immediately when” the 
at froſts break, at the firſt towardnefs to 
ſpring is a good ſeaſon according to general 
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00 Experiments of Cuttings, 


Experiments made of the ſucceſs of the cutting 
off drvers Plants ſet in water, 


Becauſe in ſome diſquiſitions of natun] 
Philoſophy, there may ſome Matter of ar- 
gument ariſe from Experiments of the con- 
veſion of Water into nutriment and ſubſtance 
of various and thoſe very different Plants, 
whereof ſome are Hot, others Cold, ſome 
eſteemed of a Freſh, others of a Salt nature, 
ſome in regard of mans body of Healing, & 
thers of Excoriating and Bliſtring qualitis, 
ſome Specitiques for the head, and theD+ 
ſeaſes thereof, others for the Heart, and 6+ 
thers for the Womb : I ſhall ſer down the 
trath 'of ſome few Trials concerning ti 
_ or corruption of ſuch cuttings of 

vers Vegetables as without roots I keptin 
my chamber in Vials of water. Not deſign 
ing thence to make any motion towards the 
Reſtauration of the ancient dottrine concer- 
ning the prcdudion of all things out of we 
ter, or to take up the ſcatter*'d judgments of 
the once renowned Thales, which he mate 
from the obſervation of the Generation of 
bſhes, and Petrifation by this element, # 
likewiſe from the influence (for he was awas 
thereof) and cauſality it has ir; the produ@y 
on and nouriſhment of Vegetables, and (if not 
immediately) by conſequence of animal by 
dies. Nor defiring to make from theſe Expe 

r1ments 
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and Slips growing in water, er 
riments (though I believe the inſtance may 
be as well proper as ſpecious) any argument 
for the more faſhionable opinion of Epicurws, 
by ſhewing the various Produdions that may 
be made by the divers Shutf111gs and Poſiti- 
ons of that which has the repute of the moſt 
pure and defecated element, but clearly in- 
tending to keep to my task, which is Hiſtory, 
and rather to ſerve, than to be the Philoſo- 
pher: I in ſhort rather content my: ſelf to 
give the Reader this account : That May 
1658, in Glaſſes of water the Plants follow- 
ing grew from cuttings, and made themſelves 
roots 1n the water, by name, they were Bal- 
ſenita minor, Mints, Sedum multifidum, Penny- 
real, Bugle, Prunella, Water-creſſe, Purple-graſs, 


—_ Doria his wound-wort ,, Crow-foot, 


kime, Marſk-mallows , Bawrel , Scordium, 
Tripolium, Knot-graſs, Nummularia, Minima, 

l-mint, Curl-mint, Horſe-mint, Panaxcoloni, 
Feverfew, and ſome others which I kept no 
account of, I have had at other times. 

Plants that upon trial made by cuttings 
May 1658, did not grow being placed in 
Vials of water, were Mugwort., K oſemary,Stock- 
wn, Alaternus, Lavander-cotten, Sage, 

er1a's,Camomil, Wines, P ol1um-montanum. 

Stock-gilly- flowers *Bawme, Tanſy, Grow:dfel, 
Levender-cotion, Sage, Majorane, being likewiſe 
ſet in glaſſes of water diſſolved into a muſci- 
lage, and ſo corrupted before they attained to 
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r02 Experiments of Cuttings, 

Plants that were corrupted by the watet 
in ſome parts of the ſtems, and ſo died after 
leaves ſent forth and roots ſhot, were Baſil, 
Mint, Mar ſhmallows after it had grown a ſpan, 
Panax-coloni, Balſamita minor, atter ſix weeks 
growing, which made me doubt whether 
there were not the ſame reaſon of the dying 
of theſe Plants, that there is of grafts of Pear 
upon Apples, or Apples upon thorns, which 
grow for a while, it may be ſome years but 
ſurely die before they arrive to any waturiry: 
and ſecondly, whether this reaſon was not the 
unlikeneſs and diverſity of parts between the 
ſtock to be nouriſhed, and the nouriſhment 
appoſed thereunto , for though ſome died 
after leaf and growth made, as purple- wort 
particularly by running into a Muſcilage; yet 
generally there appeared no ſuch - evident 
cauſe of their failing. 

Plants that increaſed in weight.ſmall ſprigs 
of them being cut and Planted in Vials of wa- 
ter, were theſe, and the quantity thus much, 

Sedum miultifidum in a month increaſed in 

weight, halfa ſcruple: Srordium as much ina 
fortnight. Doria bis woundwort grew infix weeks 
gr. 13. Brigula in ſome what leſs time grs 154 
Waiter-cieſs gr. 25 in © Month. RK axanculus 
hilf a ſeraple in ſix weks, and Periwincke 25 
much. Prrella, Brooklime, and moſt of the 

ſorts of mints. got weight proportlonably. 
 Ther>oere ſome Experiments of that great 
*Kertuo/Qr, Bey:e, which are very proper to 
i i IF ale he be 
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he annexed here, and the Reader had not miſ- 
fd to have had ſome intimation of them 1n 
my former Edition had that moſt ingenious 
and truly Philoſophical Diſcourſe, which he ' 
entitles his Sceptical Chymift been then pub- 
h1't : And now that piece being in few hands 
and out of Print alſo, I (ball give you the 
Relation of them at large, as I tind them ſet 
down in the 107, and 108 pages. *TI, faith he, 
@cauſed my Gardiner in May to dig out a con- 
Fyenient quantity of good earth.,and to dry it 
twell in an Oven, to weigh it, and to put it in 
{an earthen pot, almoſt level with the ſurface 
of the ground.,and to ſet in it a ſelefed ſeed 
t he had before received from me for that pur- 
bpoſe, of Squaſh, which is an Indian.kind of 
*Pompion that grows a pace; this ſeed I 
ordered him to water onely with rain, or 
{ fpring water. I did not ( when my occafi- 
ons permitted me to viſit it) without de- 
flight behold how faſt it grew though unſea- 
©fonably ſown; but the haſting Winter hin- 
'dred it from attaining any thing near its 
due and wonted magnitud-, ( for I found 
the ſame Autumn in my Garden, ſome of 
* thoſe Plants by meaſure as big as my middle) 
* and made me order the having it taken up, 
+ which about the middle of October was care- 
fully done by the ſame Gardiner, who a 
© whileafter ſent me this account of it ; I have 
*weighed, ſaid he, the Pompion with the 
*ſtalke and leaves, all which weighed three 

| H 4 * pound 


toi Mr. Boyles, aud V. Helmonts 

* pound wanting a quarter, then I took the 
© Earth, baked it as formerly, and found it 
« juſt as much as [ did at the firſt, which made 
© me think I had not dry'd it ſufficiently: 
© thenT put it into the Oven twice more, after 
© the bread was drawn, and weigh'd it the 
© ſecond time, but found it ſhrink little or 
* nothing. 

* Experiment 2. To give you an account 
* of your Cucumbers, I have gained two in- 
* different fair ones, the weight of them is 
* ten pound and an half, the Branches with 
© the roots weighed four pounds wanting 
© two ounces 3 an1 when I had weighed them, 
© I took theearth and baked it in ſeveral ſmall 
© earthen diſhes in an Oven, and when I had fo 
* don?, I found the earth wanted a pound and 
© an half of wint it was formerly, yet I was 
*not ſatistie 1, doubting the Earth was not 
*dry: Ipitit into an Oven the ſecond time, 
© (after the breal was drawn) and after I had 
© taken it out and weighed it, I found it to be 
© the ſame weight. So I ſuppoſe there was no 
< moiſture left in the Earth. Neither do | 
© think that the pound and half that was wan- 
* ting, was drawn away by the Cucumber, but 
* a great d-1 of it in the ordering was in duſt, 
© 2nd the like, waſted. 

To which he adds a third Experiment of 
the great Van Helmont . it1 theſe words; * He 
* took two hundred pound of Earth dryed 
© 11 an Oven, and having put it into an Ear- 

* then 
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then veſſel, and moiſtened with Rain wa=- 
(ter; he planted it in the trunck of a Willow- 
{tree of ive pounds weight : This he water- 
© ed (as need required) with rain, or with di- 
£ ſtilled Water, and to keep the neighbouring 
© Farth from getting into the Velle|, he em- 
©ployed a plate of Iron tin'd over and per- 
forated with many holes. Five years being 
Gefflux*d, he took out the tree, and weigh- 
edit, and (with computing the leaves that 
« fell during the four Autumns) he tound it 
to weigh 189 pounds, and about three 
© ounces. And having again dried the Earth 
tit grew in, he found it to want of its former 
weight of 200 pounds onely, about two 
© ounces, and having again drie1 the Earth 
*irgrew in, ſo that one hundred ſixty four 
© pounds of the Roots, wood and bark which 
* conſtituted the Tree ſeem to have ſprung 
$ from the water, 


Num. 4. The manner of grown by Cuttings, 


Such who deſire to obſerve the working of 
Bees, get Caſements to their Hives, that their 
eyes may Not ſutfer impediment from rhe 
darkneſs of the place, For prevent on of the 

; fame hindrance, the uſe of heds of a Diapha- 
nous ſoy1, in as Diaphanous bounds,or plain- 
ly of water in a glaſs, I have found a proper 
remedy ; and ſhall theretore from my obſer- 
yation of the growth of thele particulars de- 

fire 
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fire the reader will o_ the reſt, or judge 
them alike, as truly (for what I remember) 
I have always found them. 

For the manner of Plants growing by wa- 
ter, I obſerved that thoſe Plants that had ma- 
ny joynts, eaſily grew and put forth roots 
only juſt at the joynt. Knot-graſs, Crow-foot, 
Panex-coloni, all forts of Mints, Penny-royal, 
Scordinm, Bugle, Brooklime, Periwincle, which 
conceive to be the reaſon why in ſetting them 
the praftice is, to cut off the Plant juſt in a 
Jjoynt, for ſo the roots immediately ſpring 
thence, and no part of the ſtem corrupts, 
which it would, if it were cut off at the grea- 
ter diſtance. 

In thoſe herbs where there were no exa®t 
Joynts, the roots ſprung forth under ſome 
buds, -as in Tripolium, Doris his woundwort, 
Marſimallows. 

Every root that was made, came forth firſt 
very white and ſingle, but afterward in very 
handſome order and proportions , from 
thence aroſe other fibres ſtriking every way in 
the water, where the ſide of the Vials made no 
impediment to the growth of the ſpurs iſſu- 
ing from the firſt and original root. 
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GWHAP, IV, 
of Propagation by Laying, 


h 1 
em 8 Num, 1. What Plants are this way encredſed. 
n 2 
Ing He Plants that are ufually propagated 
ts, this way, are Vines, Woodbines, Myrtles, 
a- | Jaſmines, Mulberries, Savin, Roſes, Horſe- 


cheſnut, Evergreen privet in Woods, 211 forts 
of Willows and Sallows to fill up bare places. 
, Of theſe Virgil, | 
Sylvarumque alie preſſos propag ni arcus, 
kxpeiant & viva ſua plamtaris terri, Geo.2. 
Some Trees require their boughs beſet arch-wiſe, 
And make their own ſoyle lving Nurſeries. 


Carnations, Gilliflowers, and among flowers 
generally all thoſe Plants that will grow by 
Cuttings , will this way grow with much 
more eaſe, by care and good watering. Gar- 
diners do apply this way with profit to ſuch 
i Plants, as cannot well by any other means be 
encreaſed for want of ſeeds and off-ſets, and 
by reaſon of the repugnancy of their nature 

to grow either by cuttings and Inſition. 
Num. 2. 


To3 What Plant! propagated by laying. 


Num. 2, The Example of this manner of 
Propagation, 


. 

The moſt uſual flower to be laid in Gar- 
dens, is the Gillitlower which every Gardiner 
here uſeth, and is thus performed ; Take 
thoſe ſlips you intend to lay, and cut the ſtalk 
juſt _ that joynt of the ſlip, which is 
next the root or middle ſtem, or under the 
ſecond joynt half way through the ſtalk : then 
ſlit it upward to the next )oyut from that,un- 
der which you made your firſt inciſion, and 
put the top of a Carnation-leaf, or any other, 
thing to hold open the ſlit, (though that be 
not altogether ſo needful, for the cut being 
made on the lower ſide, and the ſlip being 
towards the root bent down gently, as the 
manner is, and the top of the ſhp raiſed with 
mould, the ſiip will be open of its own accord 
and remain ſo 1f you place 1t well) at rhe firſt 
ſome peg down the middle of the ſlip with 
ft.cks, that it may not riſe trom the poſiture 
in which tis firſt laid, you muſt remember to 
put good earth, enough to mould up your 
new Nurſery, and to water it upon all occa- 
fions with water that is Sun'd, or in which 
Sheep dung is ſteep't, but ſo clzar, as not to 
breed flie. lice, or other Vermine, and then in 
ſeven or eight weeks you may expe Roots, 


Num.3, 


The manner of layyng Plants. : r09 


Num. 3. Requiſites for the manner of laying.” 


1. To laying, *tis profitable, if not neceſ- 
ary, that you (in the ſeaſon of doing this 
operation) cur the thing you lay, much in 
the manner you cut Gilliflowers, in laying 
them, enlarge the cut two or three inches 
long, more or leſs, according to the higneſs 
of the branch, unleſs in ſome Plants that take 
any way, as Vines, and *tis ſo much the better, 
ifin Roſes, and other Layers of a woody ſub- 
ſtance, with an Awle you prick the ſtock at 
the place laid, as it is done in propagation by 
Circumpoſition. 

2. Another Requiſite is, that during the 

_ time of drought,they be continually wat 

and kept moiſt, otherwiſe they will make no 
exa@ roots, perchaiice only a kind of knob or 
button full of treſh ſap upon the to of 
the cut in the brauch laid down, yer I have 
found theſe branches cut off with watering in 
the ſummer, to grow well enough after their 
tranſplantation. 

3. The ſeaſon moſt fir for this operation, 
is, in the beginning of the ſpring or declenſi- 
on of the torrid heat of ſummer, that they 

4 may enjoy the moiſtneſs of ſuch ſeaſons moſt 
proper for the enticing forth of roots, and 
moſt ſafe from exceſſive heat or cold. 

Mr. Reaadds another dire&tion, viz. * That 
in ſuch Plants as are unapt to root, you _ 

t 
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' 1136 Of-Propagation by Cincumpoſition, 
the upper en4 of the ſlit very hard with a 
Pack-threed or Wier, which will top the ſap, 
and haſten the etfe& deſired. To facilitite 
this Operation, ſome commend, and ule Lay- 
er-Pots, which are made on purpoſe with a 
hole /in the bottom, to ler out the water, if 
there 1hould be roo much, and with a flit on 
one (ſide. The Operator placeth it in the 
| —_ by the ſide of the Gilliflower, and 

ingeth in one of the choicelt flips at the 
ſlit, to that the top of it ſhould be above the 
top of the ſmall layer pot, and the lower part 
ſhall be in the pot niled with earth, wherein 
it-ſtrikes his root. 


Num. 4. Of Propagation by Circumpoſition, 


Circumpoſition/is a kind of laying 3 The 
difference is, that in this the mould is born 
upto the bough which-is to be taken off : in 
laying, the bough 1s to be depreTed into the 
mould. Weuſe this moſt in Apples after this 
manner, Firſt disbark the bough a little above 
the place where it is ſeparated from the main 
Stock -or Arm, ſo that the Hat, or other Vel- 
ſel, that holds up the Mould to the Incifion, 
or disbark'd plice, may reſt upon the ſtock, 
then ſlit an hat, an old boot, or take any» 
Nrong peice of old courſe cloath, rying of 
ſowing it ſo ſtrongly, that it may-beable to 
hold up the mould to the inciſion 3 Some- 
time before you till this Cap with Mould, 

remem- 


Of Propagation by Circumpoſition, 11 
remember with an Awle or point of a pen- 
knife, to bore two rowes of holes upon the - 
upſide of the cut, about half an inch or more, 
one from another , then fill it with good 
mould, or ſuch as is agreeable to the tree 
you work upon, and in the heat of Summer, 
water it now and then. The time of this ope- 
ration 1s not in the Summer, as Mr. P. ſa 

ſes (which miſtake was ſufficient cauſe why 
he thould not like the Experiment) but in the 
Spring before rhe ſap riſes, particularly in 
February, or the beginning of March, 

Such Plants are propagable this way that 
might take by laying, but that the branches 
are two far riſen from the ground to be laid 
along therein 3 and therefore it becomes ne- 
ceſſary, ſince they cannot ſtoop to the earth, 
that che earth ſhould be lifted up tq them. 


Num. 5. Of the manner of growth by Crr= 
cumpoſition, and whether thence an 
ment may be made for the deſcenſion of Sap. 


Concerning the manner of growth by Cir- 
cumpoſition, I ſhall only make this remark, 
whereas it is ſuppoſed by ſome, that the roots 
xe made above the disbarked place, by the 
deſcention of the ſap, which is ſuppoſed to 
be at the fall of the leaf, I have found 
rience very contradictory to their ſuppoſals ; 
for the leaves fall not till after — 


£12 Of the Saps deſcent in the Winter, 


and nature proceeds to the germination, and 
,encreaſe of Roots from the Spring all the 
Summer long, 1o that nothing can be argued 
rightly trom this operation, or from the ef- 
ted aud produdt of nature thereupon, tor that 
opinion , which makes the tap to be every 
Winter repoſe in the Root, as ina large re 
ceptacle, and of its deſcention thither after 
every Autumne. If it were there as in a Re 
wgrog.& it were a wonder that roots ſhould 
dryer in December, then in May, or Fun, 
and ſenſibly more void of juice. And if it did 
deſcend atter Autumne, how could it aſceud 
at the ſame time? That it doth then aſcend,js 
plain from this Experiment 3 Take up a tree, 
or other vegetable, in the tall of the leaf; the 
leaves will wither, and the bark begin in; 
little time to wrinkle ; then ſet it again ina 
proper ſoyl, well watered; the etfe& will be, 
that the leaves will recover trelthneſs, and the 
bark wax plump, and the body tirm, and full 
.as before, which could not be but by a freſh 
ſupply of aſcending ſap, which might fill up 
the pores made by the weather, and exhalati- 
..on of the Sun. I am contented to believe that 
the ſap is in Winter where ſee it to be, (v:z.) 
on the body of the tree coagulated, ur cruſt- 


.ed into a new coat, encompaſſing the whole, 


. Which was not extant the year betore, and on 
the top faſhioned into new ſhuits, which viſe 
© bly appear the produtt of that matter, the 
Place of which is aſſerted to be ROI 
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ahd not where upon the moſt ſedulous inqueſt 
' it cannGt be found. 


ITIT LITE IE ES: 
HAP. V. 
Of Inſutons, 
Nui. t. Of Grafting in general, and particits 


larly of Shoulder - grafting, Whip - grafting; 
Grafting in the cleft and Ablagation. 


fr is an Art of fo placing the Cyon 


upon a ſtotk,that the Sap may paſs from 
the ſtock to the Cyon without Impediment. 
For the right operation of which, it is a chief 
remark, that the ſpace which is between the 
bark and the ſtock, is the great Channel for 
conveyance and keeping of ſap, ſo that every 
one that Grafts well ſo orders the manner, 
that theſe ſpaces be fo laid, that the paſſage 
may be eaſie, and dire& from the ſpace under 
the bark of the ſtock, to the ſpace under the 
bark of the Cyon. 


This may be done ſeveral ways. 

Firſt by Shoulder-grafting, the operation 
of which Mr. Auſtin do's well deſcribe thus : 
Cur bf the top of the ſtock in ſome ſmooth 

I ſtreighr 


114 Shoulder-grafting, Whip-grafting; 
ſtreight place, that may anſwer to the 
ſtreightneſs of the graft when ſet on ; then 
prepare the graft thus, obſerve which ſide is 
ſtraightelt at the bottome, or biggeit end, fo 
that it may fit the ſtreight part of the graft 
when ſet on, then cur one 1ide only of the 
graft down aſlope, about an inch long or lit- 
tle more, and cut through the bark at the top 
of the cut place ; and make it like a ſhoulder, 
that it may reſt juſt upon the top of the 
ſtock, but cut not this ſhoulder too deep, 
(only through the bark, or a little more, and 
the leſs the better) but cut the graft thin at 
the lower end of the cut, ſo that it may de- 
cline in one continued dire&' ſmoothneſs, 
without dents, ridges, ſpaces or winding all 
along the ſlope, from one ſide of the Cyon to 
the other, otherwiſe it cannot Joyn in all pla- 
ces to the ſtock. The graft being thus 
prepar'd, lay the cut part of the gratt upon 
the ſtraight ſide of the ſtock, and meaſure juſt 
the length of the cut part or ſlope of the 
Graft, and with your knife take off ſo much 
of the bark of the ſtock, (but cut not awa 
the wood of the ſtock) then lay the cut fi 
of the graft upon the cutſide of the ſtock, 
and let tte ſhoulder of the graft reſt direftly 
upon the top of rhe ſtock, ſo that the cut? 
parts may joyne even and ſmooth all along : 
the inſide 0! th- bark of the graft being pla- 
ced upon the inſide of the bark of the ſtock, 
and ſo: Joyne them fait together with, ſome 
IT? rong 
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S houlaeregrafting, Whip-grafteng, Its 
ſtrong Ruſhes or Flags, and clay them on 
every ſide that no Rain get in. ; 

, Ifthe ſtock be very little, the way of graf- 
ting is the ſame, only excepted, that in this 
there muſt ſome of the ſubſtance of the 
wood be taken away,that the graft in its lope 
be not too big for the cut in the ſtock, in 
which operation ſo much there muſt be taken 
from the ſtock, that the inſide of the bark of 
the graft, may anſwer the inſide of the bark ot 
the ſtock, which being done, all things elſe 
are the former way pertormed. This is call'd 
Whip-grafting, and is oppoſed to the former 
wherein no wood is cut from the ſtock. For, 
for Shoulder-grafting it is required rhat the 
ſtock be not over big 3 for then the bark be- 
ng taken from it, there will not be a right 
application of the Sap-channels of the Cyen 
and Stock mentioned in the definition of 
Grafting: The disbarked place in great ſtocks 
being neceflarily much greater then the diſ- 
barked or cut place in the Cyen to be fitted 
to that ſtock ; yet if the Rock be not three 
mches circumference, the Artiſt may open 
fo little of the ſtock as to make the graft ap- 
plicable enough. For he may ſo ſlice it up as 
to open no more of che real wood, then the 
wood in the bark will reaſonably well cover. 
Which if it cannot be done by one ——_ 
cat, yet the bark maybe mark't on eithert1de 
ofthe graft with the Artiſts knife, and then 
tg'd gut, or lifted up, and this way u_ 
2 ut 


116 Shoulder-grafting, Whip-grafting? 
ſuit with ſtocks of any bigneſs if the Gardi- 
ner obſerves this Circumſtance, that where 
the bark is very thick and cruſty, there it be-' 
ing firſt mark*r with the Pen-knite, even with 
the ſides of the flat part of the Cydn,and then 
cut and lifted up on the ſides, the end of the 
label of the bark at the foot of the Cyon be 
not cut off at all, but tied again upon the 
Cyon to keep it cloſe tc the ſtock, which 
otherwiſe, where tne bark is thick, would 
probably ſit looſe. 

Of the wayes before mentioned, the one is 
called Shoulder-grafting, kecauſe the upper 
end of the down-right cut in the Cyon is in- 
dented or cut with a Shoulcer,and ſo made fit 
to lean upon the Shoulder of tae ſtock. 

The other way is called Whip-grafting by 
our Artiſts, becauſe of the diſpatch that 1s in 
it. For the operation therein, maketh but 
one ſtraight down-right cut in the Cyon, and 
the like in the ſtock, and ſo tarrieth not to 
cut Shoulders, Indenters, or Lips, or make 
any further Operation. 

I muſt not here conceal that there is now 
come in praQtice a very uſeful diverſity in this 
way of Shoulder-grafting, uſed firſt as I think 
by Mr. Bobart our Oxford Phyſick Gardiner. 
The way is this, The Graft being prepared 
for Shoulder-grafting, the Grafter ſlits or 
cleaves with his Pen- knife the inward face of 
the Cyon in the cut part, or at leaſt lifts up 
the bark on that ſide on which the Cyonis 
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Shoulder-grafting, Whip-grafting, 117 
applyed to the ſtock, ſo that one lip of the 
det Cyon is bound on the one fide of the 
ock, and the other longer lip on the other 
ſide, as in the plainer way of Shoulder-graft- 
ing. For the lip of the Cyon is in this ope- 
ration cleft, And this is ſurely the beſt way 
of grafting in the cleft. For it hath the 
ſtrength of the other, and the wound cauſed4 
by the cleft, doth recover ſooner in the Cyon 
then when made in the ſtock. The Cyon be- 
ng thus ſlit, and tyed as it were upon its 
addle, with its legs on either fide of the 
ſtock, fits much more ſtrongly on, and doth 
much better reſiſt the force of the winds, and 
other caſualties (which theſe new and weakly 
cemented conjun&ions are ſubje& to) then 
thoſe which are tied only to one ſide of the 
ſtock are able to do, and to prevent which 
Caſualties, Gardiners that uſe the ShouJder- 
grafting have been forc'd to tye up their 
grafts with Splinters, where the ſtocks may 
probably ſhuit long Cyons, and ſtand. open 
to the Winds, ' 

The common way of Grafting in the Cleft, 
hath been of long uſe, and is generally known 
to all Gardiners. The ſtock muit be cleft in 
a ſmooth place, and even, and the cleft ſo, 

(prepared with your knife in the cleaving that 
the ſides be not ragged. Then both ſides of 
the bigger end of the Cyon are to be cut 
down ſlopewiſe, and at the top of the cut, 
P | Shoulders may be made or not made at plea- 
” I 3 ſure. 
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ſure. Mr. Auſtiz well adviſeth that the out-' 
fide of the graft be bigger in the wedge, of 
cut place, then the inſide, unleſs the tree be 
big ; Bur on the contrary, if the ſtock be fo 
big as to be apt forcibly to pinch the graft, 
that then 1t 15*convenient to make the inner 
ſide of the wedye a.very little thicker then 
the other, that fo it may preſerve the outſide 
(where the Sap-channet is) trom being pin- 
ched, ſo as to make the bark of the Cyon fit 
' looſe, and not receive the Sap from the ſtock 
into the commo!r; channel in ſuch a manner as 
is neceſſary for the uniting of them. 

Some think this way of Grafting in the 
Cleft, fit onely for great ſtocks, but TI have 
often grafted See 1lings this way that were ſo 
very ſmall, that the Cyon was put inlikea 
wedge, and was very even to the ftock on 
each ſide, neirher Stocks ner Cyens being 
near an inch round,but if ſmall Plants are this 
way gratted, they muft be tied about after 
the former manner uſed in Shoulder-grafting. 
And th? wound made by cleaving, is very 
quickly made up.and cemented by the Balſam 
of the Sap when a young ſtock is grafted, 
whereas in old ones 1t is quite contrary. 

There are alſo many more wayes of Graft- 
ing, for if you conſult the Figures of Inocu- » 
lation, you will find that Cyons of Apples 
may be pack'd on, the bark heing cut accor- | 
ding to many of the figures there deſcribed, | 
and the ſtock cut off. wſt above it; as for in- 
ſtance, 
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The Exemplification of the Operations by 
the Figure. 


« Denotes the ordinary cutting of the Bark for Inocu- 
lation. 
þþ The fides of the Bark, lifred up for the purting in 
of the Shield. 4 TY 
« The Shield raken off with the Bud, which lies un- 
der the Stalk of the Leaf cur off. 
In The Shield pur into the Stock to be bound up. 
4 The Bark cur out in an oblong ſquare, according to 
another vſval way of Inoculation, 
, The Shield cur our for the firting the dizbarked 
are. 
m The ſame Shield pur into the Srock. yy 
{ A variation of the forementioned way, by currifiz 
off the upper parr of the oblique ſquare, and bind- 
ing the lower part down vporthe Shield. 
0 The Shield fo pur in ro be bound up. 
e Another variation by ſlitting the Bark, that the Bud 
and Leaf may ſtand forth at e, and the Bark flir be 
bound down upon the Shield, 
$ Acroſs cut for Inoculation, 
{ The ſame croſs cut lifted up in this Figure, ſome» 
what roo big. 
& The Shield cut off ro be pur therein, 
} The Shield pur in. 
for q The cut of the Cyon or Stock for whip-grafting. 
19 The cur of Cyon and Stock for Shoulder-grafring. 
1 The cut of the Cyons, and flirt of the Stock for 
Grafting in the cleft. | 
z The Srock ſer for AblaRation or approach. 
# The Cyon of rhe Branch for the ſame operation, 
1 , The Branch that is to be taken off by Circumpo- 
tion. 
4 The Branch that bears vp the mould to the diſ-bar- 
ked place 


place. 

4 The Branch of a Carnation to be laid. 

$ The joynt where the ſlit begins. 

6 The next joynt where the lit is propped open, 
with a peice of a Carnation Leaf put in. 
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ſtance, according to the figures mark'd with 
the Letters (#) (6, b) (4) (e) (f) 
AblaRation is the ſame with Grafting, ſa- 
ving that in that way the Cyon remains on its 
own ſtock, and on the ſtock you graft toge- 
ther. For the ſtock you gratt, being planted 
by the Tree from which you have your Cyon, 
you disbark and cut the Cyon, ſo that the in- 
ward part of its bark may anſwer the like djf- 
barked placein the ſtock,ſo they being bound 
up together, and not ſeparated till you are 
ſure they are ſurely incorporated, at which 
time the Cyon is cut from its own, and lives 
only by the other Stack. x 
It is an ordinary imagination that by this 
way of Abla@ation, Heterogeneous canjun- 
« tions may be made to proſper, but thoſe 
* that conſider that the cauſe of the impoſſibi- 
lity of diſſimilar plants, thriving by any way 
of Inſition, is not the difficulty of their firſt 
uniting, but the diſability of the root and 
ſk to nouriſh the head with convenient 
nouriſhment , will not eaſily admit ſych a 
fancy 3 Peares upon Apples, and Services 3 
Apples upon Thorns, and the like plants will 
with eaſe take, and,continue in good growth 
longer than ſuch time as is required that the 
* Cyon ſhould depend upon the Morher-plant 
in Ablatation for the faſtning of it till ce- 
mentation be made ; Bur after a perfe& con- 
junfion, and that great ſhuits have ſprung 
out, they(almoſt conſtantly, er —— 
I 4 t 


f>5 What Plants by Infitions 
the great care) will dye, which is an evident 
| Ngne that this way can adminiſter no help, it 
ovly. providing that nouriſhment be not wan- 
ting to the firſt months, and not ſecuring 
them from the danger of wanting for the fu- 
ture, fit and wholeſome Nutriments for their 
maintenance and growth, 


Num. 2. What Plants take on different kinds, 


This is a general rule for Grafting, Inocu; 
htion, Ablatation, and conjunfion by pene- 
tration, or any ſuch way of Propagation, 
that the Cyon, or thing implanted, be of like 
nature to the ſtock. But to tell what near- 
nels in every kind is enough, is matter of 
greateſt Art ; *Tis known that Plums will not 
grow upon Cherries, nor Pears upon Apples 
for many years, though fpp a while they may 

roſper. 5 Joh 

4 I find that divers Plants will take by engr- 
ching or Ablatation, that will not take by 
Grafting 3 ſo Grapes, as the early red upon 
the great Fox-grape; Apricots alſo and Pea- 
ches, which being ſecured upon their own 
ſtocks, will admit implantation unto another 
alſo, and take unto it, which by grafting 1 
could never bring them to. © | 

The ſtrangeſt con)un@ions that we obſ-rve 
tro agre?, are the Whitethorn wirh the Pear, 
Quinces with the Pear, the Pear with the 


Quinces, 
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Quinces, the Medlar with the White-thorn, 
the Apricots with Plums that are of tull ap, 
and ſometimes upon hard (curvy Plums, moſt * 
uſe the Whire- Pear-Plums tor that purpoſe 
I find not but ſome other are as good, ( viz.) 
the Primordian, Muſcle, Violet. And it 1s 
true, that all roſes cement and continue well 
upon bryers, as on the ſweet-Bryer, Dogroſe, 
I have Cherries that grow upon Plum-ſiocks, 
which is Sir Hugh Plates experiment from Mr. 
Hill, p.113. and Currants upon Gooſeberries: 
what duration they may be of, I expe# to 
learn. I am not convinced by experience that 
Pears upon White-thorn are worſe in their 
fruit, -but if ſo, I ſhall prefer Apple-kernells 
before Crabs for a Nurſery. I have taſted 
yery excellent Katherine Pears without ſtane 
or hardneſs, that came fron a T horn- ſtock : 
nor were they ſmaller or harder (which Mr. 
Taverner aſſerts) then ordinary truit upon the 
proper ſtock, however I adviſe that ſach as 
ſhall for want of Pear, uſe Thorn-ſtocks, that 
they graft very low, for otherwiſe the Thorn 
not growing proportionably to the graft,will 
cauſe the graft to decay, being never able to 
grow thereon, unto the bigneſs uſual in Pears 
trees 


« There are almoſt infinite ſtories of ſtrange 
conjun&ions which urge earneſtly for credit, 
ſome of inciſions made upon animal bodies : 
Th- Lord of Pierefs had a preſent made him 
of a Plum-tree branch which bore bloſſe _ 
an 
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and leaves, which ſprang from a thorn that 
rew in the breaſt of a Shepheard, this Shep- 
beard having got this Thorn by falling upon 
a Plum-tree. Raw ſtk has grown on the 
brow ofa Lady, mentioned by Borellus, obſery, 
TO, cent. 1. being drawn through the fleth, to 
ſtich up the lips of a wound there, and the 
rowth was ſo conſiderable, that it required 
Hequent cutting. And it 15 alſo reported, 
that there was a Spaniard lately that nouriſt't 
a bramble that grew out of his belly. The 
Improvement that from theſe, and the like 
Stories, the Author in the forecited place pro- 
feth, is that wich Bliſtering plaiſters the 
Bodies of divers Beaſts be excoriated and 
lanted ancw with filk, fine wool! cotton, 
or the 1: ke.. When theſe new Plantations 
have ſucceele1 to any conſiderable advantage 
ofthe Planters, then wealſo will leave o'1r Ve 
getable, and apply onr ſelves by theſe rarer 
ways of Infition to the Improvement of Ani- 
ts Bodies. 


Num. 3. Rules for Grafting. 


The time of Grafting, poſſibly is any time 
of the winter; I have ſezn Apples grafted in 
November, and at Chrijimas, and yet thrive ve 
well ; but the beſt time is, that which imme 
daately preceeds the ſpring : If you can, I 
the Cyons be gathered before the trees ſhoot 
their buds, though ſome will grow now - 
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then, notwithſtanding they be ſpronted. Ir js . 
no matter though the ſtocks are budded ; 1 
have at Ezſter. grafted above an hundred Ap- 
ples and Pears together withour any fail. 

The beſt way to keep grafts a long time, 
eſpecially in pretty hot ſpring weather, is to 
wrap them all in wet moſs, or cover them 
with earth. 

Lute is made with horſe-dung, and ſtiff 

clay well mix*d together 3 Mr. 4uftin adviſes, 
that in Shoulder-gratting, the Cyon may be 
tupon the Weſt or South-ſide of the ſtock, 
uſe-if fo, thoſe winds which are moſt 
ous cannot ſo ſoon break off the grafts 

25 0n the other ſides. 

' If you would have a ſpreading tree, put in 
along Cyon ; ifa ſtraight tree, pur on a ſhort 
one, or let but one bud thrive. 

Good bearing Trees are made from Cyons 
of the like fruitfulnes. Unbind grafts when 
they have ſhot great ſhoots, that the binding 
eat not into the Tree, ſtrengthen thoſe that 
ae weak, witha ſtick tied above and below 
the grafted place, like Splinters to a broken 
bone, till the cementation be made and con- 


If you would have ſtore of any fruit quick- 

\y, cat off the head of an old ſtock, and graft 
Ne 

To Trees that bear great heads, and are of 

afaſt and binding bark, ſuch as Cherry-tree, 

fome hard Apples, and other kinds of great 

fruit- 
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fruit-bearing, and other Plants, it is eſteemed 
neceſſary by {ome, to put in more grafts than 
one, the ”y tinding not way enough,the 
tree receive a check and periſh by the dif; 

intment of the ſap. However this rea 
may hold, certainly *tis prudence to put in 
more Cyons than one in ſuch trees, leaſt that 
one failing, the ſtock likewiſe die,being bark- 

and not able to put out a germen. 

Cyons are beſt choſen from the faireſt, 
ſtrongeſt ſhuits, not from under-ſhoots or 
ſuckers, which will be long ere they bar 
fruit, which is contrary to the intention of 
grafting 3 the prime uſe of which, I believe 
rather to be theexpediting,than the improve 
ment of fruit. 


Num. 4. Of Fnoculation, 


Inoculation is performed by taking off that 
eye, or little bud which contains the begin- 
ning ofa bud provided for growth in the next 
ſi Ting, and P—_ ſo upon another ſtock 
thee the ſap of the ſtock may without im 
diment or interrupt courſe, paſs unto the lit 
tle eye, or (as I may call it) imperfe& or 
inchoate bough, and ſerve it for Nutriment: 
For which operation the Bark muſt be cut 
either downright, with a croſs cut on the topz 
the downright cut being about an inch long, 
and the.crofs cut only big enough to ſerve 
the eaſie lifting up the Bark : and _ 
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ſides being lifted up with a Knife cr Quil, the 
Shield is to be pur in, and the lips or ſides of 
the Bark before lifted up, are to be bound 
down upon the ſhie}d : Or the croſs cut may 
be in the middle, -and then the ſhield is to be 
made picked at both ends (otherwiſe 1n the 
forementioned way, the lower end only is 
made picked) and the four lips are to be lift= 
ed up for the letting in the Shield. Others cut 
the Bark clean out in an oblong ſquare,& cut- 
ting the ſhield exa@ly in the ſame dimenſions 
&hgure,apply it to the disbarked place in the 
ſock.Others cut their ſhield in the mentioned 
figure, but take not off all the Bark anſwering 
the oblong ſquare ſhield, bur leave the lower 
part on the ſtock, under which they pur the 
\ower end of the ſhield, & bind it down there- 
on. Other varieties there may be, andare uſed, 
ſome more of which are delineated in the an- 
nexed Figures: To take off rhe Bud clean 
from the Cyon, the beſt way is, to draw 
the lines of your Shield through the Bark 
with your Knite, and to take off the reſt of 
the Bark thereabouts, lcaving only the inten- 

ded Shield thereon. 
Having ſo. far prepared your Bud before 
» take it off, remember to open the bark of 
Stock, for otherwiſe the ſhield will take 
luet by the Air, which muſt be placed upon 
the Stock with all ſpeed, and with 
ſomething that may be of a yielding nature. 
The beſt way of taking off Buds, is = 2 

| i 
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Quill which is cut like a ſcoop, the one half 
or two thirds, taken away for about an iuchig 
length at the end : In taking the Bud off, be Yall 
ſure not to leave the Root behind ; And for © the 
bindings, uſe any ſort of ſoft Ruſhes that will I] the 
hold tying, long ſlipes of Linnen or Yarn. cell 
I prefer ſuch binding as need not be taka | < 
eff till I expe the ſpringing of the Bud, the if "0 
there is much peril in premature looſing the | V# 
, yet 'tis neceſſary to unbinde whenfoe | A 
ver the Stock {wells about the place of Ino-£ 49! 
culation. The time of Inoculating is, front 
the firſt time you can pet ſtrong Buds tht 
will come off after the froſts are'gone in the 
Spring, till ſuch time as that the Buds tha 
implanted may be taſt cemented before Frofk 
return in the Winter. You may Inoculat 
with the laft years Buds, which are ſtrox 
commonly. and fit to be pur in at Eaſter. 
Other Rules for Inoculation are, That ti 
Cyon from whence you take the Bud bem 
weak, for then the ſhield will be ſo too, all 
lkely bow or double in the putting in, whid 
isa great reaſon why the Couble yellow Pre 
vence Roſe is ſo hardly propagated by ths 
means; other Roſes, as the Roſa Mundi, Vet 
vet, Marble, and Apples, Aprecotes, and ul 
like, very eaſily ; It 1s alſo required thar t 
Bud be not ſprung our betore it be taken 
. Tfyou carry Buds tar, expoſe them notwY2< | 
the Sun, bur cut off the leaves, or fome tins 
of them, and wrap them up in —— 
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freſh leaves, to keep them cool. ; 

If the Bund take, in the March after cut off 
all that groweth above it, ſtripping away all 
the Buds that come forth elſewhere, or at 
the lealt all ſave one : ſome conceive one ne— 
ceſſary for the drawing up the ſap. 

Chooſe ſtrong Buds for Inoculatiorf, and 
ſtrong Cyons tor grafting, and put them al- 
wayes on a {ſmooth place of the ſtock. 

Any thing may be propagated by Inocula- 
tion, unleſs the ſlenderneſs and weakneſs of 
the Shield hinder, that can be by grafting. 
Apples and Pears, though ſeldome Inocula- 
ted, certainly take. I have ſometimes uſed to 
cat off the ſhield with a ſharp knife flat, with 
part of the wood thereto adjoyning, and put 
tin ſo; But this way, though many take, e- 
_ in Apples, yet the ordinary wa 

better and more certain. Some take © 

Shields without a Quill, ſlipping them off 
vith their fingers 3 but this is the ready way 
to leave the root of the Bud behinde on the 
dn, which being wanting, the other part of 
the Shield is unprofitable. 

A pair of Compatſes made flat at the ends, 
l ſharp with edges, is an apt Inftrument to 
wt away Bark for Inoculation, both for a 
te breadth and diſtance all at once ; and ſo 
likewiſe with the ſame you may take off the 
I truly to fit the ſame place again in the 
dx, SIF . P. p. 113. 
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Num. 5. Kirchers Experiments concern | 
Inſitions examimed, , 
Rircher, a Learned man, I may call himteÞ |? 
Play of his time, after he had reproved the \ 
falltties in Wecker, Alexiw, and Porta, who Ind BY © 
aſſerted a change of colours and rare variey i ! 
of flowers, by itezping thoſe roots in juics | ? 
whoſe colours were deſired, ſeems to mes} it 
much to be blamed, in that he writes 6 f 
confidently of things which are ſo much lik} U: 
Paradoxes, 6 equally gainſaid by experience. | 
He ſays, that he doubts not, bur has fron} Þ 
experience theſe effe&ts ; That a white Roſe, | 1! 
grafted upon ared, will bring that Rol-} © 
Mundi, or a Flower beth red and white. This: P* 
I have often prov'd falſe by mine own tryal: 
That a Gelfimine grafted on a Broom, will | ch 
bring yellow flowers like thoſe of the Broom; 87 
That 1 tryed, and could not make to grow.ſo 
farit was from bearing any Flowers, v. Kirchr. 
as Magn. p. 13.c. 6. But that Jaſmine upon JN VE 
Jaſmine will grow and thrive, my ownant I *2 
others experience can atteſt. ace 
The ſame Dottor, 11 another Book of his | © 
Pe Magnete, where he has many good Expe bu 
riments about that Stone, yer as to hifi" - 
guropeyririoug”s either he 1s out, or theres of 
greater ditference b=twixt the Country where © 2 
hetryed his Experiments, and Englend, then! -y 
| 


can imagine; I have tryed Mulberies a 
Beech 
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Beech, Quinces, Apples, Pears, Elms, Pop- 
lars, and by grafting they would not take, 
yet he affirms they take eaſily 3 and more, that 
Mulberies are by conjuntion with white 
Poplars, made to be of a white kind, and bear 
white Mulberies 3 That Pears being gratted 
ona Mulbery,bring a red coloured Pear, ſuch 
I ſuppoz as that which we call the Bloody 
Pear, and that a Peach being Inoculated on it, 
it ſends torth a bloody Peach, are his aſfer- 
tions, which conjunttions I ſee will not with 
us take, bat if they would, I could promiſe 
my ſelf no greater alteration of colour there- 
by, then I tind in the flowers of Roſes, which 
I have tryed in very many different ſorts, and 
experienc*d to (Gllow the Cyon without any 


, participation of colour from the ſtock. 


[ baving heard the ſame relation made of 
changing the colours of Tulips,. by Artificial 
grafting the Bulbs of the white and red, and 
other colours , by proportionable indent- 
ment in each Bulb, tryed it this year in di- 
vers Roots, and made the Inſitions, and put 
together the parts as artificially as I could, 
according to the rules here given; but the 
event is, that the Bulbs com not up at all, 
but die upon the operarion. 


+ But I do more wonder that tle Curioſity 


ofthe learne.1 Gaſſexndus ſhould not have found 
out and rejeted the vulgar Erruur, namely, 
that Plums, and other Fruits, may be be made 
to purge, if the place of the Infition, (viz.) 

K where 
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where the graff or Cyon is pack't on,be bored, 
and the juice of Scammony, Colocynthis, or Hel- 
lebore, be ſhut and peg'd in the hole, and that 
by the ſame method any ſort of fruit =_Y 
made Narcotique. perfumed, or indued bya 
Juice proper for the purpoſe with any ſort of 
qualities. V. Gaſſendum Capite de F acultatihu 
Plantarum. But I muſt do him this right, that 
he mentions theſ> effefs , rather trom the 
Reports of others, then from his own Expe- 
riments. 


Num. 6. The manner of growing by Grafts, 


It is prov'd by Experierce, that there is & 
very year a new coat of Woon'l made to every 
thriving Tree, by appoſition of ſap hardned 
into a thin Board (as I may call ir) inſomuch 
that I have known divers Woodmen , that 
would toldly aſſert the determinate number 
of years, that any Oke, or other Wood, has 
thrived in, by the number of thoſe ſeveral 
diſtin& Rings of Wood thar are to be coun- 
red from the middle or Center of the Tree, to 
th= outſide of it, it being credited, and that 
I think with reaſon, thar every one of theſe 
Rings aroſe from theappoſed and hardned (ap 
of every ſeveral year. 

Now in. orafting upon a firm ſtock, it 
comes to rafs that the ſap of the ſtock is ap* 
poſed to the body of the Cyon, and ſo inclo- 
ſeth the Cyon with the laſt coat of the wa 
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Tree, that there 1s, as it were, one and the 
fame paſt of new Wood, that doth cloſely en- 
compaſs the whole, both Stock and Cyon, 
which when hardned, = to be ſtrong, and 
of the ſame uſe that ſplinters are to a broken 
Bone; and Gardiners wiſely provide for the 
ſtrengthning of the gry ne of the 
Cyon and Stock, until this ſap be incruſted 


to a hardneſs 3 when the firſt year of their 
grafting, they do not only bind up the Cyon 
to the Stock, but uſe ſplinters of 01d Wood, 
that neither the winde, or other accidents, 
may diſſocate what with Art is zoyned toge- 
ther, This firſt, for the manner of conjun- 
Gon and faltning of the Woods : Nor do I 


make any difference between Grafting and In- 
eculation, becauſe I am perſwaded, that as 
there is in every Seed an attual Plant, ſo there 
is in every Bud an actual Bough, and that a 
aCyon and a Bud differ but as a greater and 
leffer branch. 

But how the ſap of the Stock (ſuppoſe a 
White Thorn) can ſerve to make the Wood, 
Bark, Leaves, and fruit of its Cyon, ſuppoſe 
a Pear, is a difficult queſtion : For grant 
there be an elettive attra&tion of ſap from the 
arth; yet how ſhall a white Thorn chooſe 
that which is tit for a Pear? My thoughts are, 
that for thoſe who maintain ele&ion of ſimi- 
kr parts, it were beſt to ſuppoſe a great like- 
dels in all Grafts and Stocks, as to their in- 
ward nature and parts, though not outward 

K 2 figura- 
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figurations and there being this likeneſs in 
the ſubſtance, it will not be hard to con- 


clude, that the Cyon, by altering the poſition F t 
of the ſame ſubſtantial parts, may make to the f 
ſight, ſmell, touch, taſte, a thing of another Þ 7 
faſhion. t 
n 
For thoſe qualities that affe& the ſenſs Y » 
vary often in one and the ſame thing : The Þ © 
Apple in the beginning that is without ſmell, | p« 
of ſowr taſte, green colour,hard to the touch, # T 
ſhall in in a little ſpace be fragrant to the Þ pt 
Noſe, ſweet to the Palat, of agolden or f an 
ruddy colour, and ſoft to the feeling : Andin 
a thouſand inſtances 'tis tound, that ſeveral Y kit 
poſitures of the ſame parts, thall produce | &r 
ſeveral oppoſite colours, and other ſer-Y' anc 
ſible appearances in the ſame things : There | an 
is no 1mherent colour, either in the infuſion Y fall 


of Galls or Vitriol (though limpid they are 
not) ſo dark or deep, as to come near the 
blackneſs of Inck, which notwithſtanding, 
being mixt, they produce. Two other Inf 

ons of like colour. would not upon mixture 
ariſe to ſuch an etfeRt, becauſe not able to dil 
poſeeach others particles into ſuch poſitures 
Spirit of Vitriol, though withont colour,dif; 
poſes the parts of this Inck ſo as to deſtroy 


the blackneſs ; Oyl of Tartar reſtores bott | pref; 
poſition of parts, and priſtine colour; ad inD 
that it ariſes from different poſitures, maybe} And 


argued, becauſe there is a viſible motion 1 
vIng, 
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ving, and local mutation in them, before theſe 
haſt etfes are produced ; and its plain, that 
when the Inck, by reaſon of the ſpirit of Vi- 
triol, diſappeared,yet all the parts were there, 
forelſe it will not be imaginable how a lim- 
pid Liquor, as Oyl of Tartar, ſhould reduce 
the colours : which it does not by it ſelf ge- 
nerate, as it 15 plain, becauſe reſtoring Letters 
written with Inck, and taken off with Spirit 
of Vitriol, it makes no blackneſs on the Pa- 
per, ſave only upon the lines of the Letters :. 
Theſe two limpid Liquors likewiſe, being 
put together, turn into a good couliſtence 
and milky colour. | 
But he that deſires more inſtances of this 
kind and matter, that, according to this Do- 
arine,may much help the Theory of colours, 
' and particularly the force both of Sulphurous 
and Volatile, as likewiſe of Alkalizat and acid 
falts, and in what particulars Colours likely 
depend not in their cauſation from any ſalt at 
all, may beg his information from that noble 
Perſou,in order to whoſe command( for all his 
intimations to me are ſuch) I am now writ- 
ing, who has ſome while ſince honoured me 
with the ſight of his Papers concerning this 
Subje&t, containing many excellent Experi- 
.ments made by his Honour for the elucidati- 
on of this Dodrine; or otherwiſe, for the 
preſent, may ſee very good inſtances hereof 
in Door Willi his T reatiſe De Fermem, c.11. 
And truly, if Taſtes, Colours, Smells, were 
K 3 not 
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not eaſily alterable, it would not be that we 
ſhould from the ſe2d of the ſame Plant attain 
to ſuch change and variety of Flowers and 
Fruits as are mentioned above, nar of Flow- 
ers from the ſame otf-ſer. 

Burt if there be ſuppoſed in the world, and 
all ſeveral Bodies, but one Element or mate- 
rial Principle, from which, by Natures unde- 
ſcryed Wiſdom, in appointing it into ſeveral 
motions and changes of ſituation, and giving 
different Meaſures and Figurations to its 
ſmalleſt Particles, there ariſe all the varieties 
in the world; then there will be no difficulty, 
how the ſame ſort of matter ſhould give ſub- 
ſtance both to the Stock and Graff, though 
' Plants of different nature, and bearing ditte- 
rent Boughs, Leaves, Fruits, Seeds, each from 
other ; for if from any matter, any thing may 
be made without difference, then particularly 
the wildeſt ſtock may afford Elements fit to 
nouriſh the boughs of any Plant, of how gen- 
tle and noble nature ſoever. 

Burt laſtly,Ifall theſe Conſiderations be too 
troubleſome, I can help a lazy Naturaliſt to 
an admirable expedient tor the reſvlving this 
appearance;l-t him be content to believe,that 
when the Sap, gathered jn the root, comes to 
the place 6f conjunRure, it is there forc'd to 
undergoe a total corruption, and Japſe into 
the bed of its firſt matter, from whence, by 
a new generation, there ariſes a new ſap, be- 
got in the Tree by a ſpecifick faculty, which 

in 
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ina Pear-graff may be calPd a Pear-ſap-making 
power, and fo in all thereit : And for the com- 
mendJtion of this lait way of Reſolution, I 
muſt expreſs this is its excellency, that it is 
equally appliable to all things in the world, 
each thing being made (and the cauſeas eaſily 
believed) by ſome ſuch thing-making power. 

Or it might not be amiſs to entitle Dive 
Colchodea, the grand- general form-making-in- 
telligence, to tne predudtion of all theſe ef- 
fefts, and in Romantick guiſe, to plzce her, 
as it were, in a non-erring chair, ſitting in the 
w_ place of conjunfture of Cyon and Stock, 
and working by wayes and arts belonging to 
her own Trade (and therefore, as her proper 
myſteries, not to be revealed) to the forming 
in moſt occult and admirable manner of the 


' appearing effe&t. 


Num. 7. The Concluſion of this Diſcourſe concer- 
ning the five uſual wayes of propagation of Ve- 
getables. Queſtion : Whether beſides theſe five 
ordinary wayes, there is yet found out any other 
certain way for the propagation or raiſing of any 
of them. 


And now after my rude and plain way, I 
have given you the Hiſtory of the five ordi- 


nary wayes of Propagation of Vegetables. 


. The firſt and moſt according to Nature,being 


that which is done by ſeed : The ſecond by 
Natural Off-ſets. The three laſt, namely bs 
K 4 - 
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Propagation by Stems or Cuttings 3 by Lay- 
ing, and by Inſitions, are the more artificial, 
though Nature gave hints of theſe alſo; 
which by the Induſtry of the laborious Sons 
of the fifſt Husbandman, and Gardiner ( the 
firſt Man Adam) have been at this day thus 
far tmproved. What other wayes may here- 
after be wiſcovered, and particularly what: 
this inquiſitive Age may find belongs rather 
to the Aſtrolozer then to the Hiſtorian, but 
this I conceive that the conſideration of Ve- 
getable matter ought not to be laid aſide as 
incapable of further Improvement. 

As to that queſtion, whether theſe are all 
the wayes of Propagation that may be relyed 
on as real, and without Impoſture, or whe- 
ther theſe is no way out of the Aſhes or Salts, 
or other Parts or Principles of Vegetable 
bolies to produce them otherwiſe then hath 
ben ſpoken. I mnit anſwer with ſome Cau- 
tion,' Firſt that Narure hath private ways of 
her own to raiſe divers forts of Plants with- 
out formed ſeed or off-ſet, or the Artiſts help 
in the wayes newly mentioned. ' So when 
ſtones are digge out of a deep Quarry, and 
Wells are walle.l with them, there groweth 
from thoſe walls Liverwort, and fome ſorts 

f Adiantum, and ſometimes Umbilicus Ve- 
eris, and Moſs, and other Plarits which can- 
not be ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſe-d; And fo 
] k-wiſe when grounds, after long Tillage, 
*run again to Ferne or 'Furze, or Heath or 
"+ - | ' Buſhes, 


"Of Propagation from latent Principles, t 57 
Buſhes, or Broom or Thiſtles, or the like 
Pants, it frequently happens that the Produ- 
ion of theſe Plants can hardly be aſcribed 
to the uſual wayes of Propagation. And 
therefore in all theſe caſes, we that know no 
better, have {ti]] recourſe to ſeminal Particles 
latent in the Earth, even trom the Creation. 
For as I have betore diſcouſed, It 1s not im- 
probable that God at the firſt made the Seeds 
of all things in the tirſt Matter. © But our 
queſtion rans not concerning Propagation 
purely Natural, but concerning that which 
is artificial or mixt. 

[mperfe& Plants poſſi lymay be contented 
with other eaſier means. It is experienc'd. 
that if the water wherein Muſhrooms have 
been ſteeped or waſhed,be poured forth upon 
'an ol4 hot be, or if the broken parts of 
Muſhr5oms be ſtrowed thereon, that from 
theſe parts, as from a ſeed, there will ſpeedi- 
ly ariſe ftore of Muſhrooms ; but it may be 
anſwered , either that theſe are imperfect 
Plants, or this way may be reduce1 to that 
which we call'd propagation by Cuttings. 
The Learned Kircher indeed, amongſt other 
bis ſtrange Relations, telleth us, that if we 
take an Herb, and thred it ſmall, or reduce it 
, into Aſhes, theſe Aſhes being ſowed, there 
wilt ſpring thence herbs of the ſame Species 
with thoſe whence Aſhes were made: I can't 
with good mann?rs to ſo great aVertuoſo,tell 
my Reader how little I dare believe —_ 

| ome 
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ſome other of his Reports. For were thix 
true, it were an ill Cuntome of our Gardiner 
and good tiouſewives , 'that m'/ngle great 
ſtore of their ordinary aſhes, all made of in- 
cinerated Vegetables , with a little of their 
Garden-ſeeds to make them go the further, 
and prevent too great a thickneſs in the Plans 
they ſow. It were well indeed, if by ſuch 
mixture they could have a Grove of Oks 
from Oke Aſhes mixt with their ſeed ſprung 
= ina field of Turneps, or it from the Aſhes 
of Straw they could have a crop of Corn, it 
were ſurely a conſiderable advantage. 

It is unqueſtionable, that in the Aſhes of 
every Vegetable lyeth the fixed Salt. And this 
Salt is a very conſiderable conſtituent patt, 
and very apt to ſhuit into form, and to givea 
. conſiſtence or ſolidity to the body it conſti- 
tutes. But that the Aſhes alone ſhould raiſe 
a Plant, is countenanc'd neither by Reaſon, 
nor Experience. Sir Kenelm Digby; giveth us 
this Experiment. Calcine, faith he, a good 
quantity of Nettles, Roots,Stalks,and leaves, 
and in a word, the whole Plant ; make a Lye 
of the Aſhes, and filtre the Lye to ſeparate the 
Salt from the Earth, ſet this Lyea fre-zing 
until it be congealed, and then in the Iceof 
this congealed Lye ; there will be an a 
ace of abundance of Nettles frozen the 
Ice. Onely they will not be green but whute, 
otherwiſe they will be as like a Narturall 
throng of Nettles as if they were res 
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Aﬀoon as the water melts, all theſe Ideal 
ſhapes will vaniſh, and when congealed again, 
will appear afreſh. So Sir Kenelm, as he giveth 
us this report in his little peice concerning 
the Vegetation of Plants. 

I had about a year a go a very good oppor- 
tunity of trying this Experiment ; For Oo 
toclear a ground for a Garden that had been 
long over-run with Nettles, I wanted not a 
good quantity of the Materials, which havin 
calcined and boyPd into a ſtrong Lye. an 
filtrated it according to Art, the ſuccels was 
thus, as it ſtands in my Diary for Fax.3.1668. 
Upon the firſt Congelation of the Lye, it was 
not unpleaſant to ſee the variety of Figures 
ſtruck, ſome there were like harps, others 
like dreſſing Combs ; In ſome places there 


' ſeem'd the appearance of ruin'd Piatza's, and 


the Coins of large Windows. Jan. 4. I made 
the Lye ſtronger, and then on the one fide, 
and end of that ſide, or face of the Ice, there 
appear*'d as it were a Grove of Trees lopt, or 
Chapirerleſs pillars, and on the other end of 
the ſame ſide of the Ice there ſeem'd to be a 
rude draught of nine or ten feathers, well ard 
orderly plum'd. Then we took out the cake 
of Ice, and turn'd it where there appear'd the 
in figure of a Battel limn'd, with the Images 


' ſmall: And in ſome parts,the Salt in the Lye 


hd ſhot into ſtrait lines, five or fix of which 
together, in divers parts, repreſented a Fe- 
ſtoon or T runcheon. Of theſe there were 

many, 
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many, In ſome places they ſhot croſs with Ip 
terſtices of plain Ice, which we could 

like nothing more then quarters of Wait 
ſcote. 

In the next frezzing there were ſcarce 
figures ſtruck at all , nor in the next folloy- 
ing, for the Lye-by ſome contingency we 

rown confuſed and thick. That Lye there 

ore being afterwards filtrated, yet there ap- 
red no Figures on the outſide, but turni 

the Cake, we found, as it were, little thickets 


of Firre-trees in divers places. I 
Upon other Congelations afterward, we Þ rep 
ſometimes thought we ſaw ſomewhat like the Y the! 
ſorts of Maidenhair, inſomuch that at laſt it the 
became moſt to our Admiration, thatin fo I call 
much Variety as we had ſeen, we could not & Pla 
phancy out one formed Nettle. 'aC 
Mr. Boyle in his Efay of Unſucceeling Ex- } Wi 
iments, reckons thoſe of this Nature de- I} vie 
ſervedly among his continyent ones, where | of 
he relates of himſelf, that having ſet in Snow || ſoc 
and Salt a fine green ſolution of good Ver- || of 
digreaſe to* freez, (which Verdigreaſe con- | Af 
taineth much of the Saline part of the Grapes | ant 
coagulated upon the Copper by them corro- | Af 
ded) he obtained an Ice of the ſame colour, £| ip: 
wherein appeared diverſe little figures, which K i 
were indeed fo like to Vines, that he was Þ an 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the Experiment. And W; 
which increaſed his wonder, Another part || «| 
of the ſame ſolution being frozen in another || th 
Via, 8 &k 
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Vial, by the bare cold of the Air, afforded an 
ke angularly figured , not at all like that 
made by the application of Snow and Salt. 
And finally, having tor tryals ſake ſuffered 
that Ice wherein the Vines appeared to thaw 
of it ſeltz and n__ then frozen the liquor 
a ſecond time in the ſame Vial, and after the 
manner as formerly, he did not diſcern in the 
ſecond Ice any thing like that which he ad- 


ets Y mired 1n the firſt. 

It is more highly Magical that Sir Kenelm 
we reports concerning a Poloxian Do@or, who 
he F ſhewed Duerceran, Phyſitian to King Henry 


the Fourth, a dozen Glaſſes ſealed Hermeti- 
cally, in each of which there was a different 
Plant, viz. a Roſe in one, a Tulip in another, 
'a Gilliflower in a third, and ſo in the reſt. 
When theſe Glaſſes were offered to the firſt 
view, there was nothing in them but a heap 
of Aſhes in the bottome to be ſeen. But al- 
ſoon as he had held a gentle heat under any - 
of them, preſently there aroſe out of the 
Aſhes the Idea of a flower, (viz.) the flower 
and the ſtalk of that Plant of which thoſe 
Aſhes were made : And it would ſbuit up,and 
ſpread it ſelf abroad to the juſt height and 
| word of ſuch a flower, and had a colour 
and ſhape anſwerable. But when ever the heat 
was drawn from it, as the Glaſs, and the en- 
cloſed Air,and the Matter grew cold,ſo would 
the flower ſink by little and little, till at 
length it buried it ſelf in the Aſhes. And this 
IT 
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it would do as often as you expoſed it to Mg- 
derate heat, and withdrew it thence ; and 
Kirker, as Sir Kenelm reports, told him that he 
alſo lad been an Eye witneſs of this Experi- 
ment. 

But however, this is but a way to raiſe the 
Idea ofa Plant, and not the Plant it ſelf: And 
if any ſuch way there be, It is yet held in Ro- 
ſycrucian darkneſs. And therefore we that 
are not raiſed above the vulgar Phyſiology, 
are willing to think that what in theſe caſes 
appear'd, was neither-Plant, nor the Idea of; 
Plant, but only the Phanſy of ſuch Idea. 
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4 Tranfuton leading to a confderation of 
the wayes of Improvement of Plants 
raiſed to Humane uſe, Of Setting or 
Tranſplanting, the Seaſons and I 
Circumſtances to be obſerv'd un theſe 
Operations, 


cerning the Wayes that Nature and 

Art hath taught us to produce Vege- 
tables, as the next Care is in the Planter, ſo 
our next conſideration muſt be how he doth 
preſerve them, and contrive them, that t 
may continue, and be 1mproy'd to human uſe. 
We muſt learn what hath been found our. 
Firſt as to Tranſplantation, then to ſuccor 
them being Tranſplanted from all Accidents, 


H Aving now finiſhed our Diſcourſe cons 


Nec minor eft virtus quem querere parta txeri, 
Nor is't leſs kill or praiſe, 
Thus to preſerve, then 'twas to raiſe, 


And 


144 Ways and Seaſons of ſetting Plants, 
And laltly, to meliorate and Improve : By 
whatſoever th? Art is, I ſhall not be nigardy 
in giving you the Rules, which as faras Ic 
remember are theſe. 

Firſt all Trees and Shrubs of woody ſub- 
ſtance, that have Bodics able to endure the 
ccld, are be.t Tranſplanted before the Wir 
ter, as ſoon as the leaves begin to fall by rex 
ſon of the approach of the Hibernal Cold. 
It is lately experience, that a quickſet of 
White-thorn, or any other ſorts, Apple-tress, 
or other Orchard Trees, being Planted before 
the Winter, far outgrow others of the (ame 
kinds that are Planted in the Spring. Nay, 
even Artichoks, and Aſparagus , that ar 
tender Plants, and unable to endure great 
Colds, yet do exceeling well, being Plante! 
at this Seaſon, if they be ſet in a rich wart 
Mould, aud well deiende1 in the enſuing 
Winter from the vinlence of the Froſts. 

Artichokes are with us commonly ſet # 
above an Ell diſtance, and thereby in the Wit 
ter a trench being made between the Rows, 
the Mould is uſually caſt up on Rudes ove 
the Rows for the detence of the Ro>ts, toge 
ther with a good quantity of greea Horle 
dung mixed with che moald which doth botl 
ferve to eurich the ground, and to keep tl 
Plants, warm. And 1t the Artichokes are n0t 
ſo ranck as to cover the ſpacs between the 
Rows, then in the Summ2r, Coleflowers, 0 
other Garden-ſtuff, is commonly ſet in the 
| Diſtancs. 
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Diſtances. For Herbs, and choice Plants, 
eſpecially thoſe that are ſet without Roots, 
it is moſt fit and uſual that they be ſet- in the 
Spring, as Hyſope, Time,Savory, Marjerome, 
Wall-tlowers , Pincks , Gilly-flowers , and 
Carnations, with this Caution 3 That by how 
much.more tender each Plant is, in regard of 
cold, the later it requires to be ſet, an1 in the 


warmer place. 
For all Bulbons and Tuberous rooted 


e&, | Plants, it is accounted the beſt way for theitg 
fore] preſervation and improvement, that they be 
ame Y raken up every year out of the ground. The 
a, Univerſal and Catholick order of all Bulbous 


Plants, ſays Laurembergius, is, that about St. 
James tide, they be taken out cf rhe ground, 
and put in a place cold and dry, of a free air, 
not in the Sun, nor covered with Sand or 
Earth, or acceſſible to Mice ; let them abide 
ſoa Month, or thereabouts, then ſet them a- 
gain, when they are taken up, cut off the Fi- 
bres that grow from under the head : nor 
need any thus take them up every year (unleſs 
it be for the tranſplantation of the off-ſets) 
by which forbearance, the ſtock of Tulips is 
very much increaſed. Ferrarixs more parti- 
eularly forbids the abiding of Anemones in 
the Earth all the Summer, as being found pre- 
judicial to them by his experience. But Fri- 
tellaries, and Peonies, and the Crown Impe- 
ral; he will not have removed from their 
Beds, unlefs intoa Cellar, in a pot of Barks 
L or 
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Nor are all taken up at the ſame time, as he 
ſeems to intimate.; for Narcifſes and Crocuf- 
ſes are commonly taken up firſt, generally 
when the flower is gone, the ſtalk and lex 
withered, and the leat full, it is the beſt ſe- 
ſon to take them up ;- ſome keep them out of 
the ground longer then is above noted, as till 
Chriſtmaſs, or after ; as this year, being in 
London, my beſt Tulips, Anemones, and Rx 
nuncuJus's, were in tne Houſe till che begin- 

ing of February, and yet did well enough: 
Bur commonly we re-plant them about Mi- 
chaelmaſs, or there abouts : ſome great Flo- 
riſts keep them out of the ground no longer 
than till they grow dry 3 ſome re-plant them 
in F1une, ſome in Fuly. or Auguſt ; ſume take 
not up their Ranunculus Roots at all. Thoſe 
Gardiners, whoſe Beds are apt to be over- 
flowed or ſoaked with cold water in the Win- 
ter, (as divers Garders about Weſtminſter are) 
the later they ſet, I believe their Bulbous and 
Tuberous Roots will prove the better. 

We here generally remove Fritellaries,Col- 
chcium, or the Medow-Saffrons, all ſorts of 
| any Crocus's ; Tulips, the bulbous flowers 

11s, the Gladioli, or Corn-flags, the Orni- 
thogalum, or Star of Betblem ; and all Ane- 
monies, and the ſorts of Radix Cava, and 
generally all Plants that looſe their fibres, af- 
ſoon as the ſtalk is dry, are bettered by taking 
up; and therefore we may add to the former 
the Lemoja Bulboſa, and Aconitum Hiemalke 

an 
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and ſome other Plants as capable of this Huſ- 
bandry, though the hardineſs of theſe Plants 
may excuſe the Gardiner from his pains. Be- 
ſides the Peonies, and Crowns Imperial, men- 
tioned by Ferrerius, divers ſorts of Narciſſus's, 
and of the Pſeudonarciſſi, the Martagons, the 
Hiacints, and the Ciclamen's, and all others 
that hold cheir tibres, will not endure long 
out of the ground, and therefore the off-ſers 
being taken off are quickly to be re-planted. 


Num, 1, How the Gardiner contreveth the 
ſetting of his Plants, and furmſping. of his 
Garden, ſo 48 to preſerve a continued Beans 
tie in hus Garden ſor every Month in the 


' Tear. 


It is not the leaſt Glory of a Garden of 
Meaſure to be ſtored with variety of flowers, 
23 to preſent ſomewhat of Beauty for every 
Monch in the year. To obtain this, the rea- 
dieſt and moſt natural way is, to make a col- 
leftion, of ſuch Flowers as will be in aQtual 
Flowring of their own Nature every Month 
inthe Year : For there are ſome flowers as 
xatural to December, as others are to May, or 
Jane, or July, 

in Zenuary, if the Froſts be not extream, 
you may have flowers of theſe Plants, The 
Chriſtmas flower, or the Helleborus Niger 
"rus, Winter Wolves-bane, or Aconitam 

| L 2 tyemale, 
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Hyemale., Hepatica , or Noble Liver-we 
blew and red, and of Shrubs Laurus Tings, 
or wild Bay-tree, and Meſereon, or thedwaf 
Bay. 
In February Hepatica's, as alſo divers ſorts 
of Crocus or Satfron flowers will appear; 
the little early Suramer Fool, or Leycoium 
bulboſum, and towards the latter end there- 
of the Vernal Colchicum, the Dogs-tooth 
Violet, or Dens Caninus, and ſome Anemo- 
nes both ſingle and double, which in ſome 
places will flower all the Winter long. 

In March more varieties 3 for beſides that it 
holdeth ſome of the flowers of the former 
Month, it will yield you both the double 
blew Hepatica, and the wiute, and the bluſh 
ſingle: then alſo you ſhall have divers other 
ſorts of Crocus or Sattron flowers, double 
yellow Datfodills, Oriental Jacinths, and 0- 
thers, -the Crown Imperial, divers ſorts of 
early Tulipas, ſome ſorts of French Cowſlip, 
both tawny, murry, yellow, and bluſh, the 
early Fritillaria or checkerd Dattodil, and 
ſome other ſorts of early Datfodils, and may 
ſorts of Anemones. | 

In 4pril you may behold all ſorts of Aur! 
cula Urſi, or Bears-ears, many ſorts of Ane- 
mones, both ſingle and double, both the ſort 
of Tulipas, the earlier until the middle ofthe 
Month, and the later then beginning ; whid 
are of divers colours, that is to ſay,white,7e 
black, and yelloy : Frittillaries, the Muſcary 

0f 
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or Musk-grape flower, both aſh-colour and 
ellow. Divers other ſorts of Jacinths and 
daffodils, both fingle and double, the ſmaller 
drts of flower-deluces, the Velvet flower- 
dejuce, and double Hony-ſuckles, with di- 
vers others. 

In May are to be ſeen flowring Tulipas (at 
um Jy the beginning) at the end the later ſort: ſome 
i} kinds of Daffodils, the Day Lillies, the great 
white Star-flower, the Flower-deluce of Con- 
10 fentizople, or the morning Sable flower, the 
my other forts of Flower-deluces ; ſingle and 
double white Crow-foot, and ſingleand dou- 
ble red Crow-foot, the glory of a Garden : 
me! Y theearly red Martagon, the Perſian Lilly, the 
m yellow Martagon, the Gladiolus ur Corn- 

, flagge, both white, red, and bluſh : the dou- 
ble ble yellow Roſe, and ſome other Rofes. 
7 In Fune do flower the white and bluſh Mar- 
0 IF tagon, the Martagon Imperial, the Monntain 
"I Lillies, and other ſorts of white and red Lil- 
lips, lies, the bulbous Flower-deluces of many 
Wy forts, the red flower'd Ladies-bower , the 
fingle and double purple flower'd Ladies- 
Wy bower, the white Springa, or Pipe-tree, for 
the blew Pipe-tree flowereth carlier,the white 
= and yellow Jaſmin. . 
wt | In Fuly ſome of the Ladies-bower and Jaſ- 
mines, and beſides doth glory in the female, 
hich Klfame-Apple, the Indian Creſſes, or yellow 
red Larks-ſpurs, the Purple Flower-gentle, and -.-- 
'*'f the Roſe-Bay. 
d L3 In 
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In Fuguft begin ſome of the Autumane bul- 


bous flowers to appear, as the white and 
purple Colchicum or Medow Satfron,the Pur. 
te Mountain Crocus, or Saffron flower, the | 
ittle Autumn Leucoium, and Autumne ]a- . 
cinth, the Italian Starwort, called of ſome the f 
Purple Marigold, the Mervaile of Peru, or |} ( 
of the world, the flower of the Sun, the great 2 
blew B*ll-flower, the great double French- p 
Marigold. & 
In September flouriſheth tne flower of the | 1 
Sun, the Mervaile of the World, the Purple- 
Marigold, and blew Bell-flower ſpoken of || n 
before, and likewiſe the other ſorts of Mea- fl 
dow Saffron, and the double kind likewiſe, | þ, 
the Silver Crocus, the Autumn yellow Daffo- | 
dil, Cyclamen alſo or Sowbread fhew their , ||. w 
flowers in th- end of this month. th 
Odver alſo will ſhew the flowers of Cycla- | 
mer: and ſome of the meadow Saffrons. th 
In November,as alſo ſometimes in the month || |, 
before, the party coloured Meadow Saffron | th 
may be ſcen, that will longeſt bold his flower, 
becauſe it is the lateſt that ſhewerh it ſelf, and | 
the Aſh coloured mountain Crocus. wi 
December alfo will not want the true black F he 
Hellebore or Chriſtmaſs flower, and the glo- | an 
rious ſhew of the Laurus Tinus, or wilde off | B 
Bay-tree. ori 
I have continned this note of the time of , 
Flowring, though in ſome particulars differ- ft: 
ing trom the times aſſign'd for flowring, both | dit 


jn 
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in Mr.Rea, & Mr. Evelings Kalendarium hortenſe, 
for generally I ſee no reaſon to alter it : Mr. 
Evelings are indeed more full, his deſign being 
to extend his obſervation to all kind of flow- 
ring Plants, Mr. Parkinſon his only to thoſe 
that are for Ornament, eſteemed of in a lower 
Garden : ſuch who defire further ſatisfation, 
and a more comprehenſive knowledge in tnis 

rticular, may have recourſe either to the 
excellent Kalender of Mr, Eveling, or to the 
writings of the experienc*d Mr. Rea. 

Some I confeſs there are that value not 
much a Winter Garden, nor care that their 
flowers ſhould come too earlyin the Spring, 
becauſe they dare not venture into their Gar» 
dens to take the pleaſure of them before the 

, Weather be grown warmer. It is adviſeable 
therefore for them to ſet the motions of Na- 
ture a little backwards, aid not to replant 
their Anemones, Tulips, or other Plants that 
looſe their Fibres, and ſo will endure out of 
the grounds too ſoon. 

The ordinary time to Plant Anemones,faith 
Mr. Parkjnſox, is moſt commonly in Auguſt, 
which will bear Flowers, ſome peradventure 
before Winter, but uſually in F lrnery, arch, 
and April, few or none abiding until May: 

| But if you will keep ſome Roots out of the 
ground uneplanted till Febr. March, and Apr, 
= ſome at one time, and ſome at ano- 

, you ſhall have them bear Flowers accor- 


ding to their Planting ; thoſe that are plan- 
L ted 
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ted jn Febr. will flower about the middle, or 
end of May, and fo the reſt accordingly, and 
thus you have che pleaſure of theſe Plants our 
of their Seaſons, which is not permitted to 
be enjoyed by any other that I know, Nature 
not being ſo prone to be furthered by Art in 
other things as in this, yer regard is to be 
had, that in keeping your Anemonies out of 
the ground for this purpoſe, you neither 
keep them too dry nor two moiſt, for ſprouty 
ing or rotting 3 and in planting them, you ſet 
them not in too open a Sunny place , but 

where they-may be ſomewhat ſhadowed. 
The ſoyl is alſo to be conſidered wherein 
Tulips, Anemones, and theſe Bulbous and 
Tuberous roots are planted : A mixture of 
Sand and Cow-dung , rotted together for 
many years,is with us generally uſed,and freſh 
earth muft alwayes be added to the bed when 
the roots are rzplanted. Experimento d dicimus, 
faith Ferrariws, lib. 3. cap. 7. in ea fimoſa terra, 
que ſuperiore anno in 4nemonarum alitur a fervidi- 
oris pinguedinis uber nunnibil emunxerit, Tulips 
mirifice adoleſcere ac magnifice effloreſcere. Quin 
g& ameniſſimi flores bi maxime letantur alunturque 
ad am enitatem inſolitem eo terre flore ac polline 
quem 6 declivo loco delah: ns aqug delibat ac devo- 
iutum in imo fitit, We have learn't by Expe- 
rience, faith he, that Tulips do wonderfully 
flouriſh and improve in that mould which the 
year before hath loft a little of irs ſtrength 
and fatneſs,by nouriſhing a bed of Anemone, 
a 
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alſo in that fine earth which is carried 

down from ſome ſteep place,by a Land-flood: 

But we ſhall ſpeak more of this hereafter, 

when we ſhall ſpeak of Melioration, and Im- 

m_— by the different Minera of the 
yle. 


Num, 2. Of the ſetting of Woods, Fruit- 


trees, and Plants uncultiwated, 


Concerning Plants that are ordinarily ſet 
abroad, and are not cultivated in Gardens or 
Orchards, few obſcrvatiuns can be made that 
are not very vulgar ; It is greatly his intereſt 
that minds the thriving of his Trees, that 
they be ſer that rhe Roots may run juſt under 
the Turf, in the ſurface of the Earth, the 
higher the better, if they are kept moilt at 
the root with wet ſtraw, or the like, and de- 
tended from injuries the firſt year. I have ſeen 
ſome Plants ſo buried in a depth of thick clay 
or gravel, that they could not ſhoot for many 
years a ſprig of a Span long, whereas others 
ſet orderly 1n the ſame place, d1d thrive abun- 
dantly ; And thoſe that think to amend the 
matter by digging a hole a yard deep, or 
more, and putring in the Tree with a little 
. good earth, do but cheat themſelves ; for the 

Free would thrive as well upon a Stone-wall, 
that is waſhel with rain Water, as it tht 
hole, when once the Root is come to the ſides 
thereof: This I ſpeak generally, and _ E 

uc 
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ſuch particular Trees as delight in a ſingular 
minera of Earth. 

Young and ſmall Plants that are ſet ina 
light -Earth muſt be trod in, and cloſe down 
to the Roots, leaft the froſt ſo rarifie the 
ground as to throw them up again out of the 
Earth. 

And for Orchards, it is a very neceſſary re- 
quiſite, that the Roots of Fruit-trees -ſtand 
above the Gravel, Clay, or Rock, if any ſuch 
be, proviſion for which I have known made 
two wayes, the uſual and moſt common is, 
to Plant with ſuch Standards which have no 
down-right Roots, which may be gotten in 
any well ordered Nurſeries, for in ſuch, the 
Seedling Plants are taken up the ſecond year, 
and the down-right roots being cur off ſhort, 
they are ſet in beds for grafting, and by this 
means ſhoot their Root rather in compaſs, 
then dire&ly downwards. The ſecond way is 
a more unuſual experiment, ( viz.) To ſet the 
Fruit-tree on the top of the ground, without 
any hole dig'd, and to lay a load of ſuch dirt 
as is found in ſtreets to the root, upon the 
Turf; yet ſo, that the rain may abide, and 
not by reaſon of the banck, run from the root 
of the new ſet Fruit-tree, 

There is a pretty way of Bancking Tres 
that ſerveth as well for nouriſhment as Fence, 
ſet down by Mr. Eveling, Pomona. cap. 7. Set, 
faith h-, your Tree on the green ſwarth, or 
five or ſix inches under it, if the ground be 
| heathy, ' 
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heathy, if moiſt, and weeping half above it, 
then cut a trench round the tree two foot or 
more from it: then lay ſeveral rancks of 
cturfs upon the inner ſide of the trench toward 
the Plant, leaning towards the tree after the 
manner of a Piramide, fill up the ſpace with- 
inthe turts, with turfs cut out of the trench; 
foraiſe up the bank near a yard high, at the 

int it need not be above 2 foot or 18 inches 

jameter, where you may leave your earth in 
the form of a Cith to retain the earth, and up- 
on the top prick ſome ſmall Bryars for an ad- 
ditional defence. I have known in a dry year 
when Plants thus planted grew and ſhot well, 
when others planted the crdinary way, all 
periſhed with the dryneſs of the weather, 

For Wall-trees, it is convenient the Roots 
be ſet at ſuch a diſtance from the foundation 
ofthe Walls, that they may have room in the 
Earth for their roots ; a foot is a convenient 
ſpace generally, for then the h-ads will with- 
out difficulty be drawn to the Wall, and the 
Roots not be prejudiced. 

Thoſe Wall-fruits that are ſet abroad, as 
Vinez, &c, being kept ſhort in their Branches, 
and not ſuffered to climb, become good bear- 
ers, eſpecially if they are ſet near the refle&i- 
; onof the Gravel-walks,or upon other ground 
kept bare from Weeds. 

| Divers perſons are very nice in the placing 
2ny tree in the ſame reſpe& to Heaven, I mean 
tothe Sun and Winds, that after the — 
(# 
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of it to another place,it may have the ſame f- 
tuation it firſt grew in. This rule Sir Keneks 
Dighy approves of, and gives this reaſon ofits 
neceſſity. There is (ſays he) a conſtant per- 
1 courſe of Atomes drawn by the Sun 
from the Poles to the Aquator, and ſuch 
things as lye in their channel, muſt neceſſari- 
ly be affefted with their contipually repeated 
ſtrokes 3 and that fide of which is ex- 
ſed to their immediate bl&ws; be moſt 
enſible of them, on the other ſide, the Sun 
with his warm and moiſt regiment of Atomes 
will work contrariwiſe, one fide of rhe Plane 
will be cloſe, hard, and heavy, and be rather 
acute then perfe&tly round, the other will be 
ſpungy, tender, light, and dilated, having its 
figure enlarged beyond roundneſs, fo that 
(lays we” if you expoſe the tender mellow 
South-ſide of the Tree, to the ſharp hard 
wedges of the Northern Air, they will {6 
cleave and batter it, that in a ſhort time it 
will exhale its ſpirits and die. The truth is, 
That if the Phenomenon were true,that thofe 
that kept Nurſeries, and Tranſplant 5000 in 
a year without any obſervation of theNorth or 
South, did find their Trees die thereupon, [ 
ſhonld think the cauſe ſatisfaorily explain- 
ed. But they finding no ſuch etfedt (perchance 
becauſe their grounds are under the wind) 
muſt leave every body to their liberty to ob- 

ſerve or neo let this Rile, 

For the Planting of Woods in general, for 
increaſe 
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jacreaſe of under Wood, Mr. Blith's way is 
generally om—_ to caſt up double Dit- 
ches, and Plant anf ſorts of Wood in the form 
ofa Quick-ſet : Some ſow ſeeds on the Banks 
in orderly rows, and ſet likewiſe on the top, 
s well as both ſides of the Bank. The time is 
afoon as the Leaf'is fallen, in any Weather or 
Seaſon. The Plants in a more ſound ground, 
xe Aſh, Oak, Elm, Sycamore, Maples, Crabs, 
Thorns ; ina more moiſt Ground, as a drain- 
ed Bog, Poplar,Willow, Sallow, Ofter, which 
grow by Truncheons. In which watery ſoils, 
the way of raiſing Ditches is moſt neceſſary : 
For neitt.er Willow, Sallow, Ofter, nor any 
other Plant, will grow in a Bog, withour 
ſoundne(s of ground. What Plants grow by 


cuttings, what by laying for the more ready 


thickning of Woods, may be ſeen above in the 
proper Chapter. 

There is a ſtory freely defended and fre- 
quently, both in diſcourſes Printed and ſpe- 
ken, that the chips of Elm, being ſowed, will 
grow 3 but this i5 ſomewhat like Kirchers ex- 
periments before menrioned, and not a whit 
more true ; otherwiſe, to ſow thoſe Chips, 
would be a good profitable and frugal way 
for thickning Woods. The cauſe of the 
Country-mans miſtake (for I ſuppoſe not that 
this error aroſe from Philoſophers) I imagine 
to be this : Ar the felling of great Elms many 
chips muſt needs be ſcattered, and flie round 
about the Tree, and be covered. in the _ 

re- 
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thereabouts 3 now the next year, after the 
tall, there ariſe generally great numbers of 
Suckers from theroots of the old Tree,which 
roots muſt emit all the ſap they gather up in- 
to theſe Suckers, the great Trunck being re 
moved. And theſe Suckers are eaſily miſtaken 
to ariſe from the chips, becauſe they always 
come upon the felling of Elmes where chips 
are found, and grow at ſuch diſtance as chips 
are ordinarily ſcattered, 


Num. 3. Whether any Vegetables may be ſt 


ſo as to grow in twe Air, 


There is a queſtion now-adays frequently 
propoſed, Whether there be more Soils then 
the ordinary Turf or ſurface of the Earth, 
tempered with ſome water, ſoy! being meant 
for the ground, in which things may be ſe 
to grow. I need not ſpeak much upon it, as 
to Water, which by Experiments related in 
the Chapter concerning Propagation by cut- 
tings, appears to have of camper to elicite 
Roots, and make them where they were not, 
and nouriſh the Plants by them after they were 
maCce; to which I muſt adde this circumitan 
not before mentioned, that Periwinckle, a 
divers others, continued their growth by this 
nouriſhment alone, from year to year, not 
dying in the Winter : How long they might 
bave continued, I can't afferr, for being ab- 
ſent this Winter,and no fires being kept _ 
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The water in the Glaſſes, was ſo rarified by 
the Froſt, that the ſides could nor contain it, 
but were forced aſunder thereby, and ſo the 
wants periſhed 3 whereas otherwiſe, they be- 
ing ſet in a Room over my laboratory, I que- 
tion not, had many of them continued till 
now. 

Some put forward, that the Air might have 
the faculty cf nouriſhing Vegetables aſcribed 
tit: And no wonder when ?aracelſus makes 
it aſufficient nouriſhment for men,and brings 
inſtances tor the proof of his aſſerrion. But L 
find, that Onyons, Tulips, and all Bulbous 
Roots, though they ſhoot out a green leaf, 
yet do very much leſſen in their weight. And 
tappears, that this growth is but the motion 
of the ſame parts, or ſome few of them, to 
ſettle and gather in another place, and an- 
other order or ſcituation in relation to each 
other ; for the Onion particularly hath the 
thicker coverings of the Bulb very much 
ſtretched out, and each covering, as it increa- 
eh in 1-ngth and breadrh, by riſing into a 
kaf, ſo the thickneſs, which was conſiderable 
while it covered the Bulb only, decreaſeth 
proportionably, and js faſhioned into a thin= 
xr, and more largely extended Veſtment. 

; I have hung up divers Sedums, Orpines, Ti- 
thmalls, and other ſuch Plants, which I ima- 
zined moſt likely ro grow by the Air onely; 
ad to encreaſe aud be augmented thereby, 
ad found, that by all my endeavours, —_— 

rne 
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the Plant grew well, yet they alwayes loft 
weight, and never got the fourth part of; 
grain. * 

Aloes likewiſe, though being hang'd upin 
the Air within cloath dipped in Sallat Oyl, it 
ſends forth for many years new leaves, yetit 
alwayes grows leſs, and leſs in weight, till at 
laſt the oldeſt leaves falling off,and new con- 


ing up, It grows to nothing. 


s. 
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of the means fa the Improvement and 
beſt culture of Corn, G raſs , and 
other Vegetables belonging to Husban= 
dry ; and of the ways for removing 
the Il everal annoyances that uſt ually 
hinder ſuch advantage. 


Num, T, Of the Anzojances to Land, and the 
Impedimen!s that uſually aiſtemper it , to 
the diſadvantage of the 7 $r1-r. 0 


He Impediments that with us hinder 

| the Husbandmen from making the 
greateſt advantage of* their ground, 
areeither the diſtempers of the ground it ſelf, 
or ſome evil accidents that occaſionally hap- 
pen thereto, or to the Vegetables growing 
'thereon. The diſtempers are generally cau- 
led, either by the abounding of water above 
all other Principles, which cauſes coldneſs, 
and a Dropfical diſpoſition in the Earth 3 or 
by the abounding of a dry Earth or — 
M anc 
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and the want of moiſture and ſaltneſs, and 
that Spirit which ſhould cauſe that motion 
in the inſenſible particles of the Earth, which 
is proper tor the exciting the Seeds of all 
things, and ſo ſtirring the ground, that the 
ſeveral particles may be at liberty to enter the 
Bodies of Vegetables fit for them. The ac- 
cidents that are occaſional come by blaſting 
Winds, rapacious Fowls,Vermine,and Weeds, 
Fearn, Heath, Broom, and other unprofitable 
Vegetables z Of theſe, and the uſual remedies 
againſt rhem, ſomewhat, and the beſt that at 
the preſent occurs, I ſhall ſpeak in this Chap- 
ter. ' 


Num. 2. Of the Remedies proper to cure the ex- 
ceſſive coldneſs and moiflure in Lands, and the 
wajes of Improvement thereby, in Grounds ſubjet 
ro theſe diffempers, by dreining, Pigeons and 
Poultry dung, Urine, Soot, Aſhes, Horſe and 
Sheep-dung : of Ground cold and dry, and box 
theſe Soyls may be applyable thereto. 


Boggineſs and Obſtru&ion of Springs more 
or, leſs, is generally the cauſe of the chill or 
coldneſs that lies upon Lands, and brezds the 
- Ruſh and other incommoditrtes, and therefore 
the foundation of the cure, and improvement 
thereby , muſt be to remove this intermal 
cauſe, by laying the ground dry, and dreining 
the Bog : In the relation of which operation, 
and many more of this Chapter, Iſhall _ wh 

Cit 
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ſelf, by giving you Mr. Bliths obſervations 
and dire&t1ons thereabouts, who was both a 
Praftiſer himſelf,and queſtionleſi a very faith» 
full and true Reporter of his experience. 

In cold, ruſhy land, ſays he, the moiſture, 
or cold hungry water, is found betweei the 
firſt and ſecond {warth ot the Land ; and then 
oft-times you come immediately unto a lirtle 
Gravel, or Stonyneſs, in which this water is, 
and ſometimes below this, is an hungry Gra- 
vel, and many times this Gravel or Stonyne(s 
lieth lower: But in Boggy Land it uſually 
lieth deeper then in ruſhy; vut to the bottom, 
where the ſpewing Spring lyeth,you muſt go, 
and one ſpades depth, or graft beneath, how 

. deep ſoever it be, if you will drain the Land 
to purpole. 

And tor the matter or Bog-maker, That is 
moſt eaſily diſcovered, for ſometimes it lieth 
within two toot of the tup of the ground, 
and ſometimes, and very uſually within three 
or four foot. Yet ſome lie far deeper, ſix, 
eight, or nine foot, and all theſe are feazable 
to be wrought,and the Bog to be diſcovered; 
bur until thou come paſt the black Earth, or 
Turf, which uſually is two or three foot 

1thick, unto another ſort of Earth, and ſome» 
times unto. old wood and Trees, (I mean the 
proportion and form thereof, but the nature 
Is turned as ſoft and tender as the Earth it 
ſelf) which have lain there no man knows 
bow long 3 and then to a white Earth many 

M 2 times, 
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times, like Lime,which the Tanner and white 
Tawer takes out of their Lime-pits, and then 
to a Gravel or Sand where the water lieth, 
and then one Spades depth clearly under this, 
which is indeed nothing elſe but a Spring, 
that would fain burſt forth at ſome certaine 
place, which if it did clearly break out, and 
run quick and lively, as other Springs do, 
your Bog would die, but being held down by 
the power and weight of the Earth, that op- 
poſeth the Spring, which boils and works up 
into the Earth, as it were, blows it up,and fil- 
leth the earth with wind, as I may call it, and 
makes 1t {well and riſe like a Puff-Ball, as 
ſeldom or never you ſhall tind any Bog, but 
it Iyeth higher, and riſing from the adjacent 
Land to it, ſo that Thelieve, could you pol- 
fibly light of the very place where the Spring 
- naturally lyeth, you need but open that very 
place to your Quick-ſpring, and give it a 
clear vent, and certainly your Bog would 
decay ; by reaſon whereot, it hath ſo cor- 
rupted and fwoln the Earth, as a Dropſie doth 
Mans Body ; tor if you obſerve the mould, it 
is very light and hollow,and three foot ſquare 
thereof, is not above the weight of one ſolid 
foot of natural Earth, Clay, or Land, where- 
by I conceive, that how much ſoever this 
mould is forced trom the natural weight or 
hardneſs of ſolid Earth or Clay, ſo much it is 
corrupted, ſwoln, or increaſed and blown up, 
and ſo much it muſt be taken down, = - 
ortih 
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forth, before ever it be reduced 3 I therefore }. 
preſcribe this direfion : Go to the bottome 
of the Bog, and there make a Trench in the 
ſoand ground, or elſe in ſome old Ditch, ſo 
low as you verily conceive your ſelfafſuredly 
under the level of the Spring or ſpewing wa- 
ter, and then carry up your Trench into your 
Bog ſtraight through the middle of it, one 
foot under the Spring or ſpewing water,upon 
your level, unleſs it riſe higher 3 as many 
times the Water or Spring riſeth, as the Land 
, riſeth, and ſometimes lyeth very level unto 
the head of the Bog, unto which you muſt 
carry your Drain, or within two or three 
yards of the very head of it, and then ſtrike 
another Trench overthwart the very head 
both ways, from that middle Trench, as far as 
' your Bog goeth, all along to the very end of 
it, ſti!l continuing one foot at leaſt under the 
ſame, and poſſibly this may work a ſtrange 
change in the graund of it ſelf, without any 
more Trendhifis. | 

Or. thus you may work it ſomewhat a more 
certain way, but more chargeable, (viz. after 
you have brought a Trench to the bottom of 
the Bog, then cut a good ſubſtantial Trench 
about the Bog, I mean, according to the form 
. of your Bog, whether round, ſquare, or long, 

or three or four yards within your Boggy 
___ ; for ſo far, Ido verily believe, it will 
in that which you leave without vour 


Trench, at the depth aforeſaid, that 1s under- 
M 3 neath 
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neath the Spring-water round ; And when 
you have ſo done, make one work or two juſt 
overthwart it, upwards and downwards, all 
under the matter of the Bog, as is aforeſaid, 
and in one years patience , through Gods 
bleſſing, expe& your defired Iſſue: And ifit 
be in ſuch a place as will occaſion'great dan- 
ger to your Cattle ; then having wrought 
your works and drains as aforeſaid, all upen 
ſtraight lines (by all means prevent as many 
Angles, Crooks and Turnings, as is poſſible, 
for thoſe will occaſion but ſtoppages of the 
Water, and filling up of Trenches, and loſs of 
ground, and much more trouble then other- 
wiſe.) Then you muſt take good green Fag- 
gots, Willow, Alder, Elm, or Thorn, and lay 
1n the bottom of your Works, then take your 
Turtyou took up In the top of your Trench, 
and plant them thereupon with the Soard 
downward, and then fill up your works level 
again, until you come to the bottom or ne- 
ther end of your work, where your Trench is 
ſo ſhallow, that it will not endanger your 
Cattle; or rather take great pibble Stones, 
or Flint Stones, and ſo fill up the bottom of 
your Trench, about fifteen Inches high, and 
take your Turf, and Plant it as aforeſaid, be- 
ing cut very fit for your Trench, that it may 
liecloſe as it is laid down; and then having 
covered it all over with Earth, and made it 
even as the other ground, wait and exped a 
wonderful effet, throngh the a: Fo 
oQ z 
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God ; but if you may, without eminent.dan- 


ger, leave your works open, that is moſt cer- 

tain of all. | 
For other ſorts of cold land that are ſound, 
and not ſpongy, or Dropſical, the wayes to 
make them uſetul to the Husbandman or Gra- 
zier, is to meliorate them by adding to the 
cold and moiſt ſome ſtore of the more hot 
and ative Principles, ſuch as abound in thoſe 
bodies that are reckoned to have much ſpirit 
or volatile ſalt in them: ſuch as are Hen- 
dung, Pidgeons-dung, Soot, and the like, to 
which Malt-duſt may be added, but is then 
moſt uſeful when impregnated with theſe 
Dungs. For there is ſome of the {pirit of the 
fermented Barly in the Malt-duſt, with which 
the Earth is diſpoſed to ſuch a fermentation 
as 15 proper to make it fruitful in the produ- 
&ion of Vegetables. Yet that ſpirit is ſo ſub- 
tile, that in a dry time it ſoon exhales, and 
therefore in a dry year wor keth not ſo great 
an Improvement as in a wet one: For this 
Malt-duſt our Husbandmen give twelve 
pence th2 Buſhel, which they generally,where 
they have the conveniency, ſpread in a Dove- 
houſe (elſe in a Hen-houſe well ſtored) that 
the Pidgeons may pick it, and further enliven 
it with their heat and vertue of their dung 
' before they ſow it : For all theſe powerful 
Medicines are to be beſtowed in ſmall quan- 
tities, and therefore ſowed by the hand, for 
tear of burning the Ar 91 killing the corn 
4 in 
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in its firſt Germination. TI have obſerved that 
where theſe Dungs have been over plentifully 
laid, that the place bare no Corn at all,where- 
as in the ſame place where it is moderately 
. ſtrewed, there was a vaſt improvement of the 
Crop. Urine is eſteemed a great help to cold 
Land from the ſame principle, and therefore 
the ſame Caution is to be uſed that the parts 
of it be diſſeminated, and not laid too thick. 
I have ſeen half the Trees in a Codling hedge 
killed by watering them too much with 
Urine. 

And the Improvement is full as great in 
cold and moiſt Paſtures and Meadows as on 
plowed Lands, bath by Malt duſt and the 
mentioned dungs. I have ſeen an Experiment 
made of divers of tihele together on ſeveral 
parts of the ſam? ground, where it appeared 
that the Improvement was greateſt by Soot ; 
the ſecond place had Pidgeons dung. 
| Aﬀer thoſe above mentioned, Horſe dung 
hath a place by reaſon of its heat, but if nor 
rotten, and laid too thick, may do harm alſo; 
but that rather by an atual, then by a vertual 
heat, or the power of ſingle principles, as in 
the former inſtances. This is ſure, that if it 
be laid on ſo thick and greenas to heat,it will 
burn the roots of any ordinary Vegetables 
rhat grow near it. Sheep-dung, Hog-dung 
likewiſe, and all Soyl and Litters of Cattle, 
Fy reaſon of their Dung, Urine, and the heat 
of their Bodies, lying therzon, have a warmth 

in 
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in them, and are fit for cold Lands on that 
zccount 3 and by reaſon of their moiſture, for 
dry Lands alſo. For it is to be obſerved, that 
many Grounds are dry and cold too, in all 
rts of the North and North-weſt, and in 
land many of our Wood- lands eſpecially 3 

ſo all hot and moiſt ſoils are moſt proper 
for them. Burning and beaking is in many 
places very ſucceſsfully uſed to this effe& 3 
The aual fire heating the ground, and the 
zthes of Fern, Brake, Heath, &c. of like na- 
ture, yielding a Salt very profitable for, an@ 
expedient to Joyn with the other Principles in 
the ground, to cauſe a fermentation and fruit 
fulneſs. Of this Operation thus Virg. Geo. 1, 


Sepe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit agros, 

' Atq; levem ftipulam crepitantibus urere flamma: 
$ive inde occultas vires & pabula terre 
Pinguia concipiunt ; five illis omne per Ignem 
Excoquitur Vitium, atq; exudat inutilis Aumor: 
Seu plures calor ille vias & cecs relaxat 
Spiramenta, nova veniat qua ſuccw in Herbas, 


From burning ſteril plains oft plenty comes, 

Whilſt the dry ſtubble cracking fire conſumes? 

Whether this Heat from th' Eavths recruited 

. (Veins 
All vitious and ſuperfluous MoyFure dreins, 

Or 't may be, ſecret paſſages doth ope, 

To let in ſap, to feed the tender Crop, 
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It is a general rule, that there is nothino fl * 
in animal Bodies, but will turn to excellent 
Manure : Their Horns, Bones, Hair, Fleh, | 
both of Beaſts, Fiſh, and Fowl, are very rich; 
and thoſe that know the vertue of them, by 
at Cities for the purpoſe, rags which are mak 
of Wool, Sheep-trotters, ſtinking Fiſh, or 
other Offal of Animals, which muſt either be 
mixed with other dung,or not laid over thick 

Burt it 1s to be obſerved, That where moi- 
ſture is rather required then heat, there float- 
&ng by Land-Floods , the dirt and mud of 
Ponds and High-ways is moſt proper : where 
warmth and heat is a greater need ; there ſoy! 
that is made by a mixture of the Offal of Ani- 
mals, will be more to the purpoſe, and advat- 
tage of the Husbandman. 

Laſtly, *Tis probable that any thing that 
has active parts in it, if it be not juſt of the 
nature of the ground,will raiſe improvement: 
Heterogeneous things upon their meeting, 
ordinarily cauſing that ſtir, which is thought 
by moſt Naturaliſts now, to have great in- 
fluence upon Vegetation. 


Num. 3. The wayes of Improvement of dr), 
byht, ſandy, eravelly, flint) Lands, by flod 
ing, Marl, Chalk, Lime, and $alt-Peter, 
S, K. Digby's experiments of its adwantaye, 
Dryneſs is generally a great cauſe of barret- 


neſs, and is an uſual annoyance in Sandy and 
Gravelly 
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Gravelly grounds, more eſpecially, in regard 
that they retain not the rain-water ſo well as 
clay, or Land ofa mixt foil : The proper re- 
medy for this defett, is artificial watering, 
which tempers the ground moſt properly for 
the improvement ot the growth of the moſt 
uſeful Plants, Grain and Graſs ; For firſt, wa- 
ter in its own nature and property is a ſoyl, 
and has an exceeding agreeablene(s with the 
bodies of moſt Vegetables, as appears by the 
experiments of their growth in water onely. 
And ſecondly, there 1s a very conſiderable ac- 
cruement ts dry, ſandy, and gravelly Earth, 
by the fatty ſoy1 and waſh that 1s carried both 
in Land-floods, and other Water, that having 
paſſed through Cities, Roads, or other places 
of like nature, are drawn over the ground, for 
the ſalt oyly parts, and other the mixt earth, 
that was carried in the Flood, is left general- 
ly behind upon the Land ; and the ſalt dilu- 
ted in the Water, eaſily enters the Turf,, and 
caries with it other Particles thither,wh&re, 
by rhe heat of the Sun,(they being in conjun- 
dion with the Sand, Gravel, or other Bodies 
Heterogeneous, and unlike to themſelves) 
they cauſe by their mutual fermentation, as 13 
ſuppoſed, or ſome other way, that temper of 
gound which is moſt fit for the growth of all 
Grain, Graſſes, and other Vegetables of gene- 
ral uſe. 

Nor are Land-floods the onely Watering, 
for Springs that ariſe from any improving 
Minera, 
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Minera, carry with. their water many impro- 
ving Particles : I remember particularly that 
I was informed by an excellent perſon, ahd 

ratis'd Waterer that he had obſerv'd in 
ome lands of his own, that his Improvement 
made by floating with the water, that came 
immediately from chalk ſprings was very 
conſiderable to him, nor much inferiour to 
Land-floods. 

For drawing the water over Land, the uſ: 
is, that by the eye or level which is eaſily 
made to help the eye, Firſt, Diſcovery be 
made where the water may be conveighedover 
the moſt Land: Then Mr. Blith adviſes,to cut 
out the Maſter Trench or Water-courſe, to 
ſuch a bigneſs, as may contain all the Land- 
flood, or at I-ait, be able to bring it within 
the Land intznded1 for this improvement: 
When the water is brought thither, carry it + 
long in a foot broad Trench, or leſſer, al 
ang the level : If the level be too dead, the 
leffer ſtream will tollow, ſo that a convenient 
deſcent muſt be minded, to give the watera 
fair paſſage. It there be difcovered in this 
leſſer Trench, any miſtake or failing, it may 
with caſe be amended, by going higher to, or 
lower from the level, and the firſt Trench be 
ſtopt up again, for this Trench need be no 
deeper then the thickneſs of the upper Turk: 
This done, the Water-courſe muſt be cut out, 
which muſt be large enough to cantain the 


whol: Water which is intended for the enrich- 
ment 
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ment of the Land, which largeneſs ought to 
conſiſt in breadth, and not in deepneſs, for a 
fallow Trench, about a toot deep, is beſt for 
this work : When the Trench is brought near 
to the end of the Land, it is to be drawn nar- 
rower and narrower. 

Further dire&ions the Author gives the 
Improver, if theſe words. 
uſe 8 As ſoon, ſayes he, as thou haſt brought the 
fily Þ Water upon the Land, aud turned it over, or 
' be Þ upon it; be ſure thou take it off as ſpeedily as 
ver poſſibly, and fo fail not to cut thy work ; ſo 
cut unleſs thy Land be very ſound, and th 

Land-flood very rich, thou muſt take it o 

d- J the ſooner by a deep draining Trench. There- 
hin Þ fore I preſcribe no certain breadth, betwixt 
It: Floating and draining Trenches 3 but if the 
2 © Land be ſounder and dryer, or lieth more de- 
all F ending, thou maiſt let it run the broader ; 
he I and as the Land is moiſt, ſad, ruſhy, or level, 
nt I ſet it run the lefſer breadth or compaſs 3 and 
"2 | for the draining Trench, it muſt be made fo 
is I} deep, that it go to the bottome of the cold, 
y | ſpewing, moiſt Water, that teeds the Flag and 
2r E Ruſh ; for the widenels of ir, uſe thine own 
x |} libersy,but be ſure to make it ſo wide,as thou 
o © maiſt go to the bottom of it, which muſt be 
: Flow as any moiſture lieth under the upper 
t, © and ſecond ſwarth of the Earth, in ſome Gra=- 
e vel or Sand, or elſe where ſome greater Stones 
- Evemixed with Clay, under which thou muſt 
© F go half one Spades graft deep at the _ 

ca, 
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Yea, ſuppoſe the corruption that feeds and i 
nouriſhech the Ruth or Flag, ſhould be a yard 
or four foor deep, to the bottome of it thoy 
mult go, it ever thou wilt drain it to the pur- 
poſe, or make the utmoſt advantage of either 
fluating or draining, without which, thy Wx 
ter catnot have its kindly operation. The 
truth is, otherwiſe the benetit might happen 
to be no greater then the Patients, who in- 
curr'd a Droplie in his cure from a Feaver: 
whereas by this means there is a double bene 
fit,the tfirit whereof comes by the commodity 
of watering , the ſecond, by the dreining 
Trenches neceſſarily annexed thereunto. But 
whereas the aloreſaid Author commends war 
tering or floating, as an help to boggy,ruſhy, 
quagmiry Land, I ſuppoſe no benefit, but 
hurt would ariſe thereby to ſuch Lands, if 
theſe dreining Trenches did not open the pal 
ſages of the obſtruted Springs origiral cal- 
{es of the Bog or Ruſhineſs, as well as let 
out the Water newly introduced by the float- 
ng- 

lie time of the operation for this im- 
provement, muſt be when the Graſs is all of 
the ground, for elſe the ſoy] will ſtain it that 
comes along with the Flood : Often watering 
is good, but to keep it long 1n a place, breeds 
the Ruſh. 

For this Operation therefore, thele are ſpe- 
cial Rnles, To begin your work betimes 11 
the year ; aſſoon as the graſs has done grow- 

ng; 
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ing, and is eaten off, That the ſtream or float 

at runs over the graſs be as ſhallow as poſſi- 
le, and the water continue its running 3 It 
nuſt be no deeper than the ſhort graſs which 
aſt ſtrein the water as it floats, for elſe the 
tngry water may lie ſtill at the roots of the 
Graſs, and the fat run over it; Likewiſe it is 
to be provided, that by reaſon of the uneven- 
nels of the ground, che water ſtand not, nor 
eſtagnat as in a pool on any part of the 
round, for the ſame reaſon , auſe the 
[and-flood then would paſs along upona 
vel of reſtagnant Water , and would not 
touch the rurft or graſs which ought to enter= 
aine, and ſtay, and arreſt the richneſs, and 
ftof it. By this very Husbandry, Mr. Blith 
trings precedents of Improvement of Land, 
from Eighteen pence, to Thirty ſhillings an 
acre; and Mr. Plat, from One thilling to 
five pounds. 


al | | 
ler & Virgil mentions this watering, as an Im - 
at- {orovement pratticable upon land ſowed with 


Corn, which is not ordinarily praiſed in 
England. though I ſuppoſe it might be in ſome 


m- 

off Bolaces uſe with very good ſuccels. 

hat | Quid dicam, jatto qui ſemine cominus arve 
ing Y, nſequitur, cumuloſque rut male pinguis arene 


Deinde ſatis fluvium inducit, rivoſque ſequentes, 

Et cum exuſtus Ager morientibus eftuat berbis, 

Ecce ſupercilio clivoſi tramitis Vudam 

Elicit, illa cadens, raucum per levia murmur 

$axa ciet, ſcatebriſque arentia temperat wr” 
at 
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What ſball I ſay of bim, hath ſowed bis Eand, 
Then jtreight goes on, caſts heaps of barreh ſand, 
And ftreams to bis Corn in flowing Rivers turm, 
And when ſcorch'd fields with dying herbage bury 
From riſing ground condutts a chry/tal lake ; 

Which 'mongit ſmooth ftones doth gentle murmy 


(mah, 
And bubling forth, refreſh the parcbed field. 


Another Remedy for dry and light ground, 
ſuch as abounds. in ſand and gravel, 15 Ma!, 
an earth moſt commonly ſlippery or grealy 
to the touch. Ot'this denomination therear 
divers kinds, and thoſe of different Naturs, 
for colour, ſome are blew, ſome grey, ſome 
pw, ſome red, ſome hard and ſtony, ſome 
oft and mellow. Bur if fit for improvement, 
ir muſt be alwayes friable, ſo as to ſlack after 
Rain, and never again apt to return to it pri- 
ſtine cruſtineſs and confiſtence, but rather to 
reſolve it ſelf further and further into duſt 
and pouder. 

Moſt forts of Marl ſadden naturally, ſos 
to make Ry-land fit for Wheat, Barly, and 
Peaſe, and therefore muſt not be uſed twice 
or thrice together, without ſome other more 
natural Compoſt, ſuch as our ordinary Dungs 
are. It 1s aruled caſe, that whoſoever lays 
down any Marled land from Tillage to Pi 
ſture, muſt firſt well Dung it. 

Burt ſtill Chalk is to be preferred before 
moſt ſorts of Marl, both for its ſureneſs and 
readinek, 
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readineſs, and is (uitable to all ſoyls unlefs 
Chalk it ſelf; It improves apon Clay eſpeci- 
ally, but upon Sand and Gravel alſu upon the 
firſt breaking up, and ſowing grounds for 
Corn. And the Improvement thereby is {6 
great, that Husbandmen in divers places fetch 
it three or four miles in Carts for their Uſe, 
and yet it 15 a great queſtion, by what Princi- 
ple it improves, whether by comfnunicating 
any particular fatneſs, or other meliorating 
parts, or which is rather believed, by Mecha- 
nically ſerving to thoſe motions that aſſiſt 
thoſe little fermentations that are neceſſary, 
and by hindring the ground from ſetling into 
its old Conſtitution by its continual moul- 
(ring and friability, 

The general proportion of Chalk for an 
Acre, is from 40 load to fifty or 60, Clay re- 
quireth the greateſt propor tion. In the Ifle'of 
Wight, they uſe a ſtony concrete of a Marly 
nature, that mculders not ſo faſt, as Chalk, 
and therefore they are forced to apply a dou- 
ble proportion,uſing ſometimes bore a hun- 
dred load upon an Acre. 

It is Mr. Bliths obſervation concerning lime, 
that it is a ſuitabler manure for light, ſandy 
earth, then for a wet and cold gravel, but 
for a cold hungry clay worſt ofall. For lime 
being once ſlacked doth ſadden exceedingly, 
contrary to its nature in the ſtone, and ſo it 
turns light land into a ſtate able to bear good 


Wheat. About 12 or 14 quarters of Lime 
N ſerves 
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ſerves an Acre, for Ground may as well be 
over as under limed, after liming, till your 
Improvement not long, but turn it again to 
paſture. 

I have ſometimes thought the reaſon why 
Lime agrees not with Clay ſoyl, to be this, 
becauſe Lime draws moiſture abundantly; 
every one that uſeth it, obſerves that if it ly- 
eth inthe Air, it will quickly draw moiſture 
enough to ſlack it ſelf in the heap. And moy- 
ſture binds Clay above meaſure. It hath been 
obſerved in ſome Clay ſoyls, where I hat 
had occaſion to Travail, that a Glut of Rain 
faſtens their field ground. It being not ſud- 
denly trod in, and mixt, and taketh away the 
rottennels of it, and bindeth it beyond what 
a man that is a ſtranger to it would reaſonably 
believe. 

Having mentioned ſo many others, I muſt 
not paſs by the Obſervations of Sir Kenelme 
Dighy concerning the improvement of Salt- 
Peter, which he giveth us in his Hiſtory of the 
Vegetation of Plants. 

By the help, faith he, of plain Salt-Peter, 
diluted in Water, and other fir earthly ſub- 
ſtance that may familiarize it a little with the 
Corn , TI have made the barreneſt ground far 
outgo the richeſt in giving a plentiful Har- 
veſt ; I hive ſeen Hemp-ſeed ſoaked in this 
I quor, that hath in the due time made ſuch 
Plants ariſe, as for the tallneſs and _— 
of them, ſeemed rather to be Coppice w o 
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of fourteen years-prowth at leaſt then Plain 
Hemp. TheFatners of the Chritt;an Do&rine 
at Pers Uo till keep by them tor a Monument 
z plant of Barly conliſting of 245 -ftalks, 
ſpringitig from one root or grain, 1m which 
they counted above 18000 grains of *Barly. 
Nor tis it barely the Salt-Peter imbibed 11-the 
Seed or Root that cauſeth_ rhis fertility, 'No, 
that would be ſoon exhauſted, and could not 
furniſh matter to ſo vaſte a progeny. The Salt- 
Perer there is ike a Magnes which attrafteth 
alike Salt that tecundateth the Air 3 For as 
the Coſmopolite ſayes, there is in the Air a 
hidden 'food -of Life. This Spirit then that 
is in the Air, is drawn as it were by a Load- 
ſtone by the Faline liquor that is imtbibed into 
the feed. 'In a Villa at Kome I owed fome 
Barly thus prepared, and what with the Dew, 
and what with the Air, and what with the 
vun,.'F ſhauld in the morning, by then -rhe 
Sun-beams 'had dryed up the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, ſee ſfroutings up of a pure Salt- 
Peter of a prodigious height all about, and 
over-the'feeds that hay lightly covered with 
the foofe mould. They would be above an 
Inch, nay-rwo Inches loyy ot the pureſt Chry- 
RallineSalt-Perer that could be ſeen. And ir 
is upon this Principle, that-the Pope in his 
ſhare, and the old'Duke of Bavaris in tis, did 
fifſt make, and then nouriſh Mines of Salt- 
Perer ; whole Roots and Quarries are far dif- 


krent from other Minerals, for they are un- 
N 2 derfoor 
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derfoot in the Earth; and theſe over our heads 
in the Air. This is a pure extra& drawn by 
the Sun-beams from all the Bodies that he 
darteth his Rayes upon, and ſublimed up to 
ſuch a height of place as leaverh all feculence 
behind it ; and is there in that exalted Regi- 
on baked, and incorporated with thele very 
beams themſelves which did retine this ex- 
tra out of its drofſy Oare. And it appears 
by the Antient Georgicks, that the nſe of 
the ſteeping the ſeed in Salt-peter is no new 
invention, 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ſerentes, 

Et nitro prius, & nigra perfundere amurcd, 

Grandior ut fetus filiquis fallacibus eſſet, 

Et quemvis igni exiguo properats maderent. 

Virgil Georg. 1. 

I have ſeen many to anoint their Seed 

With Nitre firjt, then lees of Oyle to ſpread. 

Whence larger Grain the empty husks did fill, 

Which with ſoft heat did into ripeneſs ſwell. 


Num. 4. Remedies for accidental annoyances and 
hindrances of Improvement, particularly the ways 
to deſiroy Fern, Heath, Amt-bills, Moſs, Ruſbes, 
Reſi-harrow, Broom,or any ſuch Weed or Shrubs 
that infed the ground : Whether laning of Com 
prevents blaſting, the effels of that and Brine in 
Improvement : Concerning Moles, and the ways 
to deftroy them or drown them ; Of an 
as to this effeft, in Animals and Vegetables to 
Bodies of their own kind, when they are in the ” 
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of Corruption : Mr, Blith's way of preſerving 
Corn from Crows, Kooks, &c. 


When any Land runs to Fern, Heath, or 
Ant- hills, Moſlineſs, Ruſhes, Coldneſs, or 
any other Weeds or Shrubs, as Goſs, Broom, 
Furz, &c. The moſt proper and _—— 
remedy, is, to plow it three or four year, an 
then lay it down in good heart. In which 
operation, care muſt be had to Plow up the 
Weeds clean, and burn the Roots of them in 
heaps, which warms the ground, and to give 
it convenient dunging every year, for ſo the 
greater ſhall the improvement be. This Land 
muſt be caſt into Furlongs, that the Furrows 
may convey the Water one to another into a 
general Trench,that it lie not upon the Land. 
If the Land be cold and moift, lay it the 
higher on ridges ; if hot aud dry, ſandy, or 
the like, let it lie flat, that it may better retain 
the Rain water. 

Be ſure you Plow up the Ruſhes, Brakes, 
or other annoying Weeds, and for fail, lec 
ſome body with ds, follow the Plough, 
to root up ſuch as are left after the Culter and 
Plow-ſhare. | 

Harrow this new broken ground, with 
weighty, ſharp; and long tined Harrows, ſuch 
as *tis a Teems work to draw, that uneven 
places may be torn up, and-good-ftore of 
mould raiſed. Cover your Seed with two or 


three ſorts of Harrows, each Harrow having. 
N Z tines 


/ 
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cimes thicke- ther the other: ſome put 
weights upon the tharrows in the firſt, and a 
Thorn under chem in the laſt operation. 

After four years Filth , lay down your 
Land,and that upon a Crop of Wheat or Rye, 
not on'a Summer Corn, for (o the Soard will 
come the ſooner, eſpecially if the Crop be 
ſowed thin, and as early as may be: . If you 
will double or treble the Improvement, the 
Husbandry of ſo-ving Clover-grats ſpoken of 
properly. In this af Plowing, regard tha 

yp. Inr owing, reg 
Lv 468 be laid down Moor, yer on 
ridges if the Land be cold, and unleſs the 
Eid be of excee:ting ſtrength, fail not to 
raarmre it by dung, or orherwife, this laft ſea- 
fon of plowing. 

Mr. 6Gith reports, and Mr. Harthp hkewile, 
That the natural helps to preferve Corn from 
blaſting, is the fterpmg of it in thick fat wa- 
ter, or Lime-water, Urine or Brine, or the 
mixing of Lime or Aſhes, with Corn well wet 
and moiſt,' that fo it may cloath it felf with 
the fineſt of che Lime or Aſhes, &c. ſoas ir 
rhay fill cleathed all over to the Earth, and fo 
be cover:d therewith : But T believe he was 
Miſtaken in'the applying of the Medicine to 
the preventien of the right and -proper di- 
ſeaſe : 'T tave heard ſich who praftiſed theſe 
Medicines, affirm, tht they have generally, 
and with reaſonable good ſaceeſs, uſed rhoſe 
Ffmediesto preveht ſmootineſs ; bat the = 
i | ; a 
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ſt year it was obſerved, that where thoſe 
means were uſed, the blaſt did as much harm, 
on the ad)oyning Lands where there were 
no ſuch Applications made to the Seed. - And 
blaſting being the periſhing of the tender 
Kernel, by reaſon of a Wind (which from ef- 
fet is ſometimes called a red Wind) that too 
fharply, and it may be with ſome Venome 
breaths on 1t at its firſt beginning ; I ſee no 
reaſon that ſuch infuſions or applications 
ſhould be any defence, for it comes from an 
outward violence, aud therefore it is moſt 
uſually ſeen, that not halt a Tree onely, but 
half a bough ſhall be blaſted, while the other 
kalfof the ſame, that grows by one and the 
fame nouriſhment, remains free, ſound, and 
. yell coloured. 

And the like may be ſaid of Mildew, that 
itis not to be prevented” by Liming or Bri- 
ning, Or any the like means. Ir is a good ac- 
count of the Cauſe and Cure of this Accident 
that is delivered by Mr. K emnaxt lib.2. cap.1. 
Mildew (faith he) is a fine thin, ſweet dew 
when it falleth, no dew or water in the Earth 
is ſo thin as I know of; yet if it lye till the 
Sun or heat come upon it, op winds dry it, 
then it becomes clammy ſtiff and binding 3 

+ but the worſt effet that it hath is upon 
Wheat and Hops. 

It falls commonly in the warmeſt and ſtill- 
eſt weather, it is exhaled or drawn up by the 
dun out of the — from ſweet things 

4 or 
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or ſweet places of the Earth, and it is moſt 
frequent in the height of Summer, and warm 
weather, eſpecially a little before Wheat Har- 
veſt : ſo that Wheat is taken by it when it is 
full Corn in the Ear, and the ſtraw is dry, and 
beginning to change white. It falleth ſome- 
times in the Night, ſometimes in the Day, 
but moſt of all in cloudy , miſty, gloomy 
weather. The which to find qut, keep Bees, 
and they will be your Intelligencers. 

| If ir fall in the night, they will out to ga- 
ther as ſoon as day 1s light; or if it fall 'by 
day, they will abroad together though it fall 
faſt. and as big as a pretty raine. Therefore 


when you ſee them fly thus early and dili- 
gently, be ſure there 'is a ſweet dew fallen, 


then make haſt beiore the Sun or dryneſs 
cometh on it, and get help, and away into 
your Wheat, and with a Line or Rof:e run 0+ 
ver your Wheat, as faſt as may be one in one 
furrow , and another in another furrow, a 
Land two or three diſtance, as you can well 
reach, one at one end, and the other at the 
other end of the Rope or Pole; and the leaſt 
touch 'or wagging ' will ſhake it off, it is fo 
exceeding thin when it is new fallen ; yetif 
you have time and help, it were good that 
you went backward 'as we!l as forward to 
make ſure work. But if you let the Dew a- 
lone, it will ſtick faſt when heat '6r dryneG 
cometh on'it, ahd ſo in time will ſet your 
Wheat, ſo that no moiſture or nouriſhment 
$1 hg Can 
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an come out of the Root into the Ear, and 
then your Corn ſhrinks in the Ear for want of 
nouriſhment. 

This Dew will in time ſtick faſt, and be+ 
come clammy, and bind like Turpentine or 
Birdlime 3 firſt ſtraked on the ſtraw, and 
within a while all black over,and round about 
the ſtraw, while the Wheat is green, and that 
there is no moiſture in the ſtraw ſo long the 
nildew doth no hurt ; ſo likewiſe when the 
Corn is hard, and dead ripe in the Ear, it is 
pit danger : ſo that the greateſt hurt is done 
| n the time that iebegineth to change 
colour, and the full ripening ; and if you be 
arele(s and negligent in this time, be ſure 
your Wheat will be dryed up with the Sun, 
and ſhrunk in the eare, and blafted, which by 
Gods bleſſing, and your ſmall pains and dili- 
gence, you may prevent. Some have ſlighted 
and contemned this weak means for a while, 
but after better conſideration, have made uſe 
of it, and found the profit and benefit, and 
were thankful for it. 

The Mildew is alſo to be perceived upon the 
Oak leaves ſhining and ſweet, but having your 
intelligencers at home, you need not ſeek Soak 

Concerning the blaſting by Wind, and cold 
or hot Aire, It 1s not very frequent in, our 
Countrey thanks be to God; yet Rye and 
Fruit is ſometimes blaſted by ſome of theſe, 
and hops very often by the Mildew. When 
therefore this Dew falleth, ſhake yaur Hop 


poles, 
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pw and with a gentle Wand beat of 
much labour, wafh it off alſo by throwi 


from the leaves, and if ir be I 


water, if you ſee that it will not come 
wath ſhaking : For if it ſtick on, and cop 
tinge, you ſhall ſee Worms and bobs Breed, 
and ſtick there, aud fo ſpoil your tiops, and 
they will be lowſy and filthy, and much ins 
paired if notall loſt. Now, if you be dik 
gent and watchful herein, == may by God 
bleſſing, receive double, and trebble, or gre- 
ter recompence of your pains, and preſere 
abundance which the former Ages have loft, 
The fame Author in the 3d Chapter,ſpeals 
thus concerning the Cauſe and Remedy of 
ſmutty Wheat : We ſee (faith he) that mok 
will make choice of the faireſt, freeſt, plum» 
ſt, and weightieſt Whe-t for Seed, and they 
think that they do well in it ; but obſerveit 
better, and make other tryals of it, and ſee 
what will come of jt. Is the fatteſt Oxe or 
Cow the beſt to keep ? But to inſtance in my 
own Element, do the fatteſt ſtacks of Reg 
prove better of themoſt fruitful ? No ſurely, 


z tz 
ad ft 


I find that good midling ſtocks, that are men: I. . 
ding, prove beſt and ſwarm ofteneſt ; and the F 


very fat ones, prove leaner, and fometimes 
die, but ſeldome ſwarm. So take it to be in 
this caſe 3 when Wheat is at the beſt, it doth 
ſoon decay, and become worſe, yea naught, 
and worſe then naught. You ſhall ſee it come 
yp in great plenty, blades enough, and ſtraw 

enough, 
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ugh, and ſhoots the Eare, aud bath ins 
warm in. the Ear 3 but ſuddainly i periſhetl, 
| dieth in the Eare, and becometh naught, 
le duſt, worſe then the earth, and of ug uſe, 
jwwpifted, dead and gone. You may ſeeit at 
z2nd, aud dead in the Eare, the Eare gaping 
ad faring, much ditfering from the ozhey 
tat hath life and vigour in it. And if the 
land be not in very geod heart, much of your 
Vyheat will be thus ſpoyled, and tbe more 
comes 1uP, the greater bulk, rhe more will 
xeriſÞ, and become black, and will foyle all 
your. good Wheat in the threſhing, and will 
make it black at the ends : and it hath a damp 
md faintiſh ſmell with it, and I think is nor 
wholſefome to eat ; therefore pick ur leaſe 1t 
qat of the ſheaf before you threſh it, or you 
| need waſh it well, and dry it after it is 
threſded, before you eat it. Therefore when 
your wheat.is very fair, plump, and weighty, 
aſe that rather to ſpend in your houſe, for ix 
fields more, and better flowre ; but for ſeed, 
chooſe a middle ſize, not ſo great, nor yet of 
the ſ\matleſt ranck, but a middle fort. 

Another reaſon to prove that Wheat, when 
tis at the beſt, decays ſooneſt, you ſhall ſee 
in this following Experiment. Sow of this 
Wheat the next year, whether it be waſhed 
of not waſhed, yet it will be very ſmutty 3 
whereas if you ſow leaner, or a middle wheat 
en the ſame Land, and the ſame Seaſon, 
ya, that very day, yet the one will turne 
\mutty, 
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ſmurry, and the other will not, whichprs 
ith cnt the plump and fulleſt Wheat, being 
at its height and period, returns, decayeth, 
and cometh to nought. 

There is a procedure mentioned a 
Mr. Speeds notes, for liming Corn that cartig 
2 good probahility of advantage with it 
Firſt, The Grain was ſteeped in ſtrong Brite 


Fl 


of Salt, that would bear an bg e twenty four and 


hours, and then being laid S. S. S. with Lims 
(that is) there was laid a layer of Corn firl, 
and then a layer of Lime, and then again i 
layer of Corn, &c. the Lime cleaved to the 

heat, and was ſowed on ground not worth 
two ſhillings an Acre; the effe& was, Tha 


it bare as good a Crop of wheat as ever wall 


ſeen in England, and afterward three Crops: 
year of Clover, exceeding good, one where 
of was equal in value to a Crop of Wheat: 
This being matter of Fa, I believe it, as to 
improvement by fertility, becauſe the Brine 
works very conſiderably in ſmall proportion; 
and Lime in this conjunAure may do well, 
both to fertility, and defence of the Grain® 
gainſt Grubs, and Inſe&s, and Worms, that 
abide in the Earth ; but ſurely as to blaſting, 
and Crows and Birds that ſpoil the Corn in 
the Ear, it has no influence. 


Moles by watering are drowned, or driven [7 


up to ſo narrow a'compaſs, that they may be 

eaſily taken ; I have known them to have 

forc'd to leave their holes to run upon the 
Turh 


Remedies againſt Moles) 13g 
» toſave their lives from the watereflood. 
. Blith relates, that one Spring , about 


Kerch,one Mole-catcherand his Boy,in about 
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mn dayes time, in a ground of ninety Acres, 
teing juſt laid down from Tillage, took a- 
bout three Buthels old and young ; they were 
got to be numbred, moſt of them being young 
and naked, and this he onely did, by caſting 
their Neſts, which are alwayes built ina 
great heap, of double bigneſs to the reſt ,moft 
alily diſcerned, and then the old ones would 
cme to look their young, which he would 
ſap up preſently alſo: At another Seaſon 
then Merch, which is their time of breeding, 
ſich ſucceſs is not to be expeted. In other 
times the beſt way is, if there be any Hedges 
ar, to ſet the Gins or Traps there, for their 
ordinary roads are in ſuch Hedges, and other 
phces they caſt up, are but of uncertain uſe 3 
8 when they intend forage for one time, 
though it may be that they mind the uſe of 
that paſſage no more at all. Bellonizs adviſes 
to bury Moles in thoſe places, whence yqu 
yould drive the reſt of that Vermine ; and 
there may be ſomewhat in that remedy : For 
many living Bodies have a great diſlike to, 
and antipathy againſt the putrified Bodies of 
heir own kind : Thus worms, putrified ag 
the Belly of a Child outwardly, and the pow- 
&r given inwardly.are eſteemed as Medicines 
(&ſtruive to the worm in the Belly, though 
the latter way is by ſome thought to breed 
more 


go Ferne, Anthills; 

more then it kits. Nay, im Fexrrtianl | 
agreed, That a young Orchard will not thrig 
ambvnhg The Roors of an o14 rotten Orchard, 
the xeafon whereof, ſome ſuppole tobe the 
antdpathy'of The young, againit the oldpy- 
trifying Roors 3 .but of this etfe&, others 
ſons may beas probable, 

There:be ſome other remedies for the ſme £* 
annoyances, as particularly, for the deftry- 
Aion of Ferne, the Author named gives tha 

refc1iption : In the Spring, when the Fen 
Lins to grow a little above the Grafs, whiky * 
it is,young and teniler, take a crooked Pok, 
or piece of wood about ſix foot long, coming 
in at one end like a Bow, or made like a blunt 


Sithe ; with this ſtrike of all the heads oft © 


Fearn, as low as you.can, even to the grount, 
ifpoſſible ; do this the ſecond or thirU'tine, 


and it proves generally a'certain remedy. The: 


reaſon, as T ſuppoſe, is the putrefaion of tir 
Ferne, it being a very moiſt Muſcilaginats 
Plant, by its own juice, and the moiſturevf 


the Earth, by which the very Roots them *Y' 


ſelves come to becorrupted, or elſe the U& 
privation ofall the Buds that germinate from 
the Root, :by cutting.off the Sprouts'ſo un- 
ſeaſonably. | 
For Ant-hills, to deſtroy the 'InſeRs, ant 
take the «hills down, this manner-is preſcir 
bed ; :Divide the upper Turf. into fiye ori 
parts, then rake it down with-a turfing SÞt 
to-the bottom of the Baiick, the Tar 
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Remedies againſt Crows, Rooks, Dans; Yy'® 

et as thin as can be under the Roots of the 
als 3 then take out the Core of the Banck, 
en the Turf is returned to its place, 
ir may lie there lower ſomewhat than the ſur- 
fce of the Earth, that the moiſture, which 
gill be a certain deſtrufion of the Ants, may 
{ittle reſide there : This muſt be done in 
Navember, December, or January, that the roots - 
of the graſs may the better take ro the ground 
tefore hot weather comes in the Spring. 

Among Mr. Speeds nores, there are theſe 
eceipts; take red Herrings,and cutting them 
n.peices, burn the pieces on the Mole-hills ; 
x you may put Garlick or Leeks in the 

louthes of their Hills, and the Moles will 
live the ground. I have not tryed theſe 
mays, and therefore refer the Reader to his 
own tryal, belief, or doubt. _ « nds 
: Ihadalmoſt forgot to mention the change 
of:Seed frqm grounds of a contrary nature, 
which by the experience of Husbandrlefi is 
fund very advantagious, and 'is thought t6 
t {mootinels. *Tis the cuſtome in 
luckinghamſhire, for thoſe of the Vale, to buy 
their Seed from the Chiltern, on this account; 
ad this experiment is found profitable in 
Wheat, Barly,Peaſe, and all Field Grains ; and 

fo only, but alſo in Garden Plants. 

For the preſerving early or late fowed 
Corn, or the ſame when ic begins to corn in 
the Ear, from Crows, Rooks, or Jack-Daws, 
Mr, Blth has invented this Scare-Crow : hv 

muſt, 


192 Remedies againſt Crows, Rooks, Dani 
muſt, ſayes he, kill a Crow or two, and take 
them into the field where they haunt, andin 
the moſt obvious, plain, perſpicuous plats, 
make a great hole of two foot over, and about 
twenty Inches deep, on the higheſt groundin 
the Field, which hole muſt be ſtuck round 
about the edges with the longeſt Feather; 
the bottom muſt be covered with the ſhortel, 
and ſome part of the Carkaſs ; and that Turf 
or Earth that is digged out of the hole, bei 
laid round upon a heap, you may ſtick ro 
with Feathers alſo. One Crows Feathers will 
dreſs two or three holes, and about fix or 
cightholes will ſerve for a Field of ten 
twelve Acres. The Feathers will remain frel 
a Month, unleſs ſtore of Rain or weather bet 
hems much ; and then (if needful) they muſt 
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CHAP, VIII. 


of the Means of Improvement and beſt 
culture of ſuch Plants or Flowers as 
are uſually cultrvated in Gardens or 
Orchards, and of the ways uſed for 
the — of ſuch annoyances as 
are commonly incident to them, 


Num, 1, Of the annoyances in general, nc 
dent to Garden Plants. 


He Politician ſpeaks it to be a part of 
as great Skill and proweſs to defeud a 


place already gotten, and to improve 

idro the benefit of the Prince and Inhabitants, 
3 it was at the firſt to arrive at the Conqueſt; 
this is alike true in the Gardiners Province : 
lt is no eaſie thing with him to raiſe a ſtock 
of choice Plants, by the ſeveral ways of pro- 
pagation above mentioned, and as hard to 
_ them, being - propagated, from de- 
ruction by forreign and inteſtine violence. 


For either the —_— of cold, the torrid- 
; 


. 


194 Defences of choice Plants from cold, 


ne(s of the Sun, Vermine, ar other accident . 
from without, or want of convenient and he 
nouriſhable ſoyl of earth and water, and other he 
Elements proportionable to the Plant, will 

be ſuch internal deficiencies, as to cauſe utter be 
deſtru&ion : or the haſtineſs and premature, 
or on the contrary, the tardy and ſlow ger = 
mination thereot will hinder its excellency; } 
or weeds, or other vegetables, may grow up .. 
to its hinderance: and many other impedj 
ments there are, which with their ſeveral re- oi 
medies, as they thall ſuggeſt themſelves to my 


if 
thoughts, I ſhall propoſe in the preſent chap- 
ter, the laſt of this diſcourſe. wh 
N, 2, Of defences for choice Plants from cold, I 


One great annoyance to all choice flower Aſp 
and tender Plants, ariſes frum the violence of | 41 
the Winter cold, the defence againſt which the 
you ſhall have as far as I am able to giv ng 
you, and can think of in the following dire-J 
ions. 

Firſt in the Kitchin-garden, Aſparagus and Þ 4, 
Artichokes require ſome defence ; Aſparagts Þ the 
is uſually covered with Horſe-dnang which |. 
they rake from it in the Spring. Artichoke || yr, 
areuſually ſer in Rowes two foot and half aF |.,; 
funder, and are preſerved in the Winter o " 5 
trenching them, and filling the trenches wi 
dung ttat will not freeze, but keep the 
ground from freezing all aboye it. 


Then 
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- Then ſecondly, in your Flower-garden lex 
thoſe Bulbous Roots that are tender, fuch as 
the great double white Datfodil of Conitaxti- 
nople, and other fine Datfodils that com? from 
hot Countries, the Ornithagolum Arabicum, 

rple Montain, Moly, &c. be plantel ina 

e Tub or pot of earth, and houſed all the 
Winter, that ſo they may be defended from 
the froſts, or elſe, (which is the eaſier way) 
keep the Roots out of the ground every year 
from September after the leaves and ftalkes. are 
paſt nntil February, in ſome dry, but not hot 
or windy place, and then Plane them in the 
ground under a South-wall, which are Mer. 
Parkinſons direFions. 

Alſo the late Pine-aple Moly 3 rhe Civer 
Moly of Mompeler, the little hollow whire 
Aſph:dil, which though 1ts roots are not glan- 
Qulous as to be capable of the laft way, yet 
they are well preſerved many years if by hou- 
ing they ſhall be defended trom the winter 
wet and cold. 

Roſe-bay Mirtles , the Indian Gelfimizes , 
Jacca Indice, Orange-trees, muſt be houſed in 
the Winter, ſo likewiſe while they are young, 
the Cypreſs, Bay, Piracantha, Mirtle, Pine- 
tree, Roſe-bay wrth Spaniſh-ſeed, or at the 
leaſt they muſt be covered with Straw, or 
Ferne, or Bean-hame, or fuck — laid 
_ crots-fticks ro bear it'up fromthe Plants 

ll they are two or three years growtls, and 
bt to be removed to their pkices, 4rbuns, 0 

Q 2 E 
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the Strawberry-tree, Sea-Rag wort, the Pome- 
ranate, and the Indian Figge require the 
ame care. F 
The way of preſerving Myrtles, Oranges, 
and other tender Plants, as it is pradifed by 
that moſt ingenious Floriſt and Gardiner Mr. 
Koſe, is thus dire&ed by Mr. Rea. All theſe 
Plants, faith he, are commonly ſet in caſe, 
and with Oranges, and tender Plants, houſe! 
im the Winter, and increaſed by Layers. The 
beſt time to Tranſplant the more hardy kind 
of Greens, is about the tenth of March, and 
«for the more tender to be ſet in caſes toward 
-the end of April; the Earth you ſet them in 
muſt be freſh, and ſuch that hath long lain on 
an heap well mixed with good old neats dung 
well rotted and ſcreened, ſer not your roots 
-toodeap by any means,rather chuſing to leave 
ſome part of the roots uncovered, then tn 
place them too much under ground: as ſoon 
as they are ſet,. water ttem , and keep them 
{beltred from Wind and Sun, until they have 
taken root, after a fortnight, you may by de- 
grees. acquaint them with the Air, and when 
you find that they have gotten ſtrength, then 
fet them,abroad. The ſame order is to be 


uſed with ſuch Layers as you ſhall take off to 
Plant in caſes in Auguft. 

Commit your caſes with Oranges, Myrtle, 
and other tender Plants betimes into the Con- 
ſervatory, but ſhut them not up in the day 
time, eſpecially unleſs conſtrain'd by Fogs 

| of 
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or Froſts, which laſting long, you muſt on 
fair dayes acquaint them with the Sun and Air 
again by degrees: During extream Froſts, and 
when water wil] freeze in your Conſervatory, 
in default of ſtoves or raiſed hearth, you muſt 
attemper the Air with pans of Charcoal,eſpe- 
cially at night let the Coals be half burat out 
before the pans be placed, and then not -ſer 
too near the Plants. In March, when the great 
Froſts are paſs't, open the doors aud give 
them Sun and Air by degrees, a little at firſt 
which increaſe with the Spring :, about the 
end of April. ſet them forth, and waſh them 
clean (eſpecially the greens) with a wateri 
pot, from.Duſt and Cobwebs. And you mu 
not forget whilſt they are in the houſe to wa- 
ter them gently, eſpecially in November, and 
after long froſts, but let not the water touch 
the leaves ofany of the greens, and chuſe ra- 
ther to give houſed Plants too little, then too 
much water. Aſſoon as the heats begin, cover 
the Earth in the Caſes ſome conſiderable 
thickneſs with Moſs. It will keep the Earth 
moiſt and friable, and water them as you find 
cauſe every Spring and Autumn, that is, a lit- 
tle before you ſer forth your Plants, and be- 
fore you houſe them, you muſt take ſome of 
the earth our of the caſes, and open the reſt 
with a fork or other tool, not hurting the 
roots of the Plant,and fill them up again with 
ranck Earth, two parts Dung well retted, and 
preſerved for that and ſuch like purpoſes. 

O 3 Ferrarius 


{ 


T98 Defence of choice Plants from cola. 

Ferrarius commends a Garden-houſe with 
Walls of thick Moſs as good, and ſo without 
queſtion ic is, againſt the Winter cold and 
Summer heat. 

Some defend their Mirtles, Pomegranates, 
and ſuch other tender Plants, either by houſes 
made of ſtraw-like Bee-hives, or of boards 
(with inlets for the Sun by caſements, or 
withour'them) Litter of Horſe-itables being 
lard in very cold weather about the houſes of 
defence. 

'Tt was a cuſtome in Naly, to make ſuch fen- 
ces for Myrtles (eſpecially when yonng) as 
appears by Virgils Verle, 

Dam teneras defendo @ frigere Myrtos. 

The Roots of the Marvail of the World, 
Mr. Perk, has preſerved by arta Winter, two 
er three, (for th-y*'1 perith being let out ina 
Garden,unleſs it bender a houſe ide,or ſuch 
dry'place) becauſe many times the year. not 
falling out kindly, the Plants give no ripe 
ſeed, and ſo Gardiners wonld be to ſeek for 
ſeed to ſow, and 'Roots to (et, if rhis or the 
like Art to keep them were notuſed : Tis 
thus, within a whil- after the Froits have ta- 
ken the Plants that the leaves wirher and fall, 
dig up the Roots whole, and lay them ina 
dry place for three or tour dayes, that rhe 
ſuperflaons m1iſture on the ourhde may be 
withered and dryed ; which done, wrap them 
np feverally in two or three brawn papers, 
and lay them by in a box, cheſt, or = in 

| ome 
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ſome convenient place of the houſeall the 
winter time, where no wind or moiſt Air may 
come unto them , and thus ſhall you have 
theſe Roots to ſpring afreſh the next year, if 
you Plant them in the beginning of March, as 
Mr. P. has by his own relation ſufficiently 

tryed. But ſome have tryed to put them u 

in a Barrel or Firkin of ſand and aſhes, whic 
alſo is good if the ſand and aſhes be throughly 
dry, but if it beany thing moiſt, or if they 
ive again in the Winter, as it is uſual, they 
-_ found the moiſture of the Roots, or of 

the Sand, or both, to putrifie the Roots. 

The ſame Author takes notice that it is one 
great hurt to Gilly-flowers in the Winter, 
and to all other herbs, to ſuffer the Snow to 
lye upon them any time after it is fallen ; for 
it doth ſo chill them, that the Sun doth 
(though in Winter) ſcorch them up, ſhake 
therefore off your Snow gently, not ſuffering 
it to lye on a day if you can ; There 1s the 
like inconvenience from Froſts which corrupt 
the Roots, and cauſe them to rot and break, 
For prevention, take Straw, or Litter of an 
Horſe-ſtable, and lay ſome thereof about e- 
very Root of your Gilly-fluwers, eſpecially 
the beſt ſorts, cloſe unto them upon the 
ground, being careful that none lye upon the 
reen leaves, Or as little as may be: Let it 
ie till March (with its winds) is paſt. The 
general remedy for theſe, and all flowers, is 
to be covered with Mats, which ate remove- 
| O4 able 


| 369 Of ſhades for young Plants. 
able at pleaſure. The choiceſt of all are put 
in pots and houſed. 

Now though thoſe who are very careful, 
commend the forementioned ways, yet there 
are others blame theſe prattiſes in the caſe of 
Fuly-flowers, as being noxious to them, and 
hindrances to their flouriſhing and fairneſs, 
adviſing rather that they be neither pottel 
nor cover'd with Mats, which uſe draws Mice 
and VVorms to them, which do them more 
harm then the winter it ſelf, being contented 
for their improvement to place them in good 
monld, and not to ſuffer too many ſlips ona 
Root, and obſerving this in the pruning, that 
you do not = them, nor cut them off in a 
Joynt, the firſt of which wayes cauſes a great 
wound in the Mcther plant, and the ſecond 
15 very prejucial on other Accounts, 


Num. 3. Of ſhade; requiſite to ſundry Plants, eſpe- 
cially when young. for their defence from the Sun 
and Wind; wit» an Advertiſement from Mr. 
Rea for the imprivement of the double yellow roſe. 


All forts of Carnations, Gilly-flowers, and 
Plants that are tender and young, eſpecially 
your April and May Seedlings, are to be pre- 
ſervel1 and defended from the violent heat of 
the Sun and blaſting winds : I have ſeen whole 
Beds of divers ſorts of young Seedlings, ut- 
rerly burnt up at their firſt appearing, by the 
violence of tw» or thre? hot days.*'Nor do 


Seed- 


—- 


Of ſhades for young Plants; 2OT: 
Seedlings only require this, but al] Plants thar 
zre not ajtogether wild, of how woody ſub- 
ance ſoever, that are newly growing, from 
cuttings, or parts wirhour attual Roots.  . 

Shades are commodious, if not abſolutely 
neceſlary'to many Plants, even when they are 
well rooted, as Bays, Lawrel, Savin, and moſt 
wood-plants, a mixture of Shade and Sun to 


' Straw-berries 3 {o that the Lord facen wittily 


adviſes, to ſprinkle a little Porrage-ſeed on 
the Strawberry-bed, for that the Straw-ber- 
ries, under thoſe Leaves, grow tar more harge 
then their fellows. 

The beſt ſhades are made by thin well pru - 
ned Hedges drawn through the Garden or 
Nurſery, or by Mars laid over them, and un- 
derpropt by a frame of light Poles : But all 
Seedlings, Flowers, or other Plants that are 
kept in Pots, are readily removed into conve- 
nient ſhade at pleaſure. 

Among the requiſites for tne Improvement 
of the double yellow Roſe,this of ſhade is ons, 
but becauſe the improvement of this Plant 
hath been a particular care of the moſt inge- 
nious Mr. Rea, I ſhall ſet it down in his own 
words. © VVhereas, ſaith he, all other Roſes 
* are beſt natural, the double yellow is beſt 
* inocukated upon another Stock; others 
© thrive and bear beſt in the Sun, this / in the 
*ſhade; therefore the beſt way that I know 
*to cauſe this Roſe to bring fair ani kindly 
* flowers, is performe]J after this manner L 

* Firſt 
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. © Firſt in the ſtock of a Francfort Roſe, near 
< the ground, put in a bud of the ſingle yellow 
© Roſe which will ſhoot to a good length,then 
© halfa yard higher then the place nh 
© ſame was budded, pur into it a bud of the 
© double yellow Roſe, which growing, the 
«© Suckers muſt be kept from the Root 3 and 
© all the buds rubbed off except thoſe of the 
© kind defired, which being grown big enough 
© to bear,(which will be in two years) it muſt 
© in Winter be pruned very near, cutting off 
© all the ſmall ſhoots,and only leaving the big- 
© geſt 3 cutting off the toos of them alſoas 
© far as they are ſmall; then in the Spring, 
«© when the buds for leaves come forth, rub off 
© the ſmalleſt of them, leaving only ſome few 
© of the biggeſt, which by reaſon of the 


© ſtrength of the ſtock, ——— nou- 
t 


© riſhment then any other ; and the agreeable 
© nature of the ſingle yellow Roſe, from 
© whence it is immediately nouriſhed , the 
© ſhoots will be ſtrong and able to bear out 
© the Flowers, if they be not too many,which 
© may be prevented by nipping of the ſmalleſt 
© buds for Flowers, feaving only ſuch a num- 
© ber of the faireſt as the Tree may he able to 
© bring to perfeftion, which Tree would 
© ſtand ſomething ſhadowed, and not too 
© much in the heat of the Sun, and in a Stan- 
© dard by it ſelf rather then under a Wall. 
© Theſe Rules being obſerved, we may expet 
F to enjoy the full delight of theſe —_— 

© Ro &s, 


«ding all the helps I could uſe, have not 
'brought forth one that was kindly, bur all 
(gf them either broken, or as it was blaſted. 
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Num. 4, Of Waterag, 


Another Remedy neceſſary for the prefer- 
mon of divers Plauts, and improvement of 
others, is watering. We have already ſpokey 
of the improvement of Meadows and Corn- 
hetds by floatings, it remains onely that we 
conſider how it 15 afliftanc to choicer Plants. 

Water is neceffary to all ftringy Roots ac 
their firſt removal, and at any other time 
when any Trees or Plants are weak by reaſon 
rouge. All manner of Layers muſt be 
eſpecially regarded and aided by this aſſi- 
ſtance, _ - _ thoſe Plants that aps 

at e circumpoſition of a Basket 
of Mould The _ sof Tobacco are _ 
much 1mpro y frequent waterings, Me- 
as, Gourds, Cucumbers, though well root- 
ed, require this help. 

For all theſe Intents, water that hath ſtood 
in the Sun two or three dayes at leaſt is beſt ; 
burditferent Plants require for their Improve: 
ment a different ſort of watering 3 For thoſe 


Vegetables that are content with a hungry 
ground, 
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ground, will thrive well enough with a thi 
water Sun'd. But your Kitching Plantsae 
beſt improv'd by fat water; ſuch as is uſi 

thered into Ponds after a Land-flood, g fl 
from the waſhing Dunghills. 

Yet herein alſo ſome Caution is to be uſed, 
firſt that your water be not ſo foul as to bree 
flies or other Vermine, but ſo clear as tohe 
proper to make drink of. Magnenus Excireit.;, 
De Tobacco & Manna, hath this obſervation, 
Anno 1645. Mſtate ficciori (faith he) fexiculum 
et alias plants irrigari juſſeram. Aqua ſumpte 
ex puteo fetenti. Ne ramus quidem fuit in fenicub, 
ne granulum Unmum quod Vermiculis non ſcaters, 
Idem abſynthio contigit ; & nifi advertiſſem Tobatn N 
adnate erant exigue Muſce capite nigro, ventr 
vireſcente, que plante morbum induxerant, ſed mw 
tat2 irrigatione rediit ſua puritas berbe, In the 
year 1645. the Summer being very dry, I or 
dered Fennel and other Plants to be watered; 
the water was drawn out of a ſtincking well; 
there was no branch nor leaf in the Fennel 
that was not eovered with worms. The ſame 
happened to wormword , -and unleſs I had 
taken notice to prevent” it, there were little 
flies with black heads, and-green bellies that 
covered the Tobacco,and had diſeaſed jt. But 
changing the water, the Plant recovered its 
former purity. 7 

Other Cautions are alſo to be uſed, as that 
you offend not in quantity : For by too much 
water one may chill & ovyer-glut the gouy 
Tho 


Thoſ 
often 
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Thoſe are induſtrious Gardens, that water 
often , and bur a. little at a time. In the 

ing and Autumne when Froſts are feared, 
it is better watering at Morning then at 
Night, but in Summer, the night is eſteemed 
the better ſeaſon. 

There is a pretty way of watering choice 
Pants, by wetting a ſtreiner, and then letting 
one end of ir hang over a Veſſel of water, 
which will gently draw up the water from the 
Kiſon, and let it fall down gently by the 
ſtreiner to the root of the Plant. 


Num. 5. Of Anzoyance by Plants growing tos 
thick, and near together : And of the Remedy 
thereof, and Improvement by pruning Trees, and 
ſetting them at great diſtances. Of the Improve- 
ment of Garden-flowers, by plucking off ſome of 
the young Germen, when they are too numerous. 
Of the ſizing of Turneps, Carrots, Parſneps, and 
wi Weeding. 


There is no greater hindrance to the 
rowth and thriving of many forts of choice 
egetables, then their being ſo crowded to- 

gether, that their Roots, Branches and leaves, - 
enterfer with, or at leaſt ſtand to cloſe one to 
another, and therefore inall Orchard and Gar- 
den Pant, whoſe fruit and flower you deſire 


ſhould be fair, and whoſe growth you would 
hare conſiderable,you muſt provide that they 
may be ſer at convenient and proportionable 

diſtances. 


306 Of Diftances requifite for Plants, 
diftances. Apple-trees , Pear-trees , Phu 
trees, Cherries, and other Plants, are of & 
vers heighes, both when compared in the 
fame, and when in ditferent ſpecies or kinds, 
fome Apple-trees grow to a much greate 
tallneſs then ſome others, Pears to a greater 
height then Apples, ſo that it is hard to ap- 
point a certain diftance for Trees in an Or 
chard, twenty foot is ſpace httle enough for 
Standards of common Apples or Pears ; bar; 
certain Rule is, to provide that ohne Tree 
ſhade not another, and therefore let the low- 
eſt Trees, if you intend to make the moſt of 
_ ground, be ſer South, and the highet 

trees ſtand to the North 3 for ſhould 
the higher Trees ſtand South, they would 
caſt their ſhade over the reft of the Orchard. 
This Decrine of ſetting Trees at fuck di- 
ſtances, the Husbandman hates, for two rex 
fons 3 one is, Becauſe it takes too muchof 
his Paſture from, his Cattle ; and the other k, 
That by this means he can have bur littk 
Fruit in his Orchard for many years : There 
fore to gratitie his covetouſneſs, I thall pro- 
poſe him this pra&icable way of following, 
and profecuting my intention to the ut 
profit, without putting him to the mentie- 
ned prievances. For firſt, I ſhall order thet 
he Plant his Orchard full of Trees, within 
three yards diſtance one of another, or foms 
what nearer, if he pleaſe ; theſe ſhall bear hin 
after a. year or two, as many apples as a well 
growl 
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wn Orchard uſually carries : then let him 
this ground to a Gardiner, that it may be 
digged and dunged ſeaſonably, to bring Kit- 
chin Plants, for from this Culture the Trees 
will receive great advantage. When the 
Trees are big enough, with the defence of a 
frong ſtake, and ſome Buſhes, to be ſecured 
tom Cattle, let him tranſplant them into 
Rſtures of the beſt Soyle, where they may 
fand at great diſtances to be ſhelter to Cattle, 
2nd no prejudice ro the Graſs: One Tree at 
ſuch diſtance,ſhall bear as muchas ten in ſome 
Orchards , and thus continue removing, as 
our T reez grow big enough. I count five or 
% inches about to be a good Size, the bigger 
they are, the more care muſt be taken in their 
removal, that the Root be tranſplanted entire 


- | 3 may be, without much diſ-branching it, or 


cutting away the ſpurs. And-it is convenient, 


|| that in the heat of the firſt Summer, - wer 
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Straw be laid upon the ground about the 
Root. 

If you have no paſture to tranſplant into, 
fell your Trees to thoſe that have, or ſet your 
Sandards of ſtrong Trees at twenty foot di- 
ſtance, and fill up the reſt of the ground with 
Kentiſh Codlings ; Nurſe Gardens , Burts , 
which are cheap Plants, being propagated by 
Yackers, or with dwarf Trees made by Cir- 
campoſition, which may be cut down when 
the other Orchard thickens too much, and in 
the mean time are very plentiful bearers. 


-av? Of Prumng. 

Pruning Trees is uſed likewiſe 
Of Pruning. cluizly to this intent , that the 

Rays of the Sun may have paſ- 
ſage to all parts of the Tree, ſo that 'tisa 
good way tor the Pruner tc look upward 
trom the Noith-ſide of the Tree, upon the 
South and Eaſt, and to cut off, or rather make 
thin, ſuch boughs which he tinds fo thick s 
to obſtrut the Sun: All Boughs likeniſ 
that gall others, an1 that are attually dead; 
providing always, that the Boughs taken of 
| gs little as may be, though the more in 
number,that ſo the ſap may make up the Bark, 
and the Tree be not decayed by lopping of 
the greater Stems : Which is very perverſly 
done by moſt Gardiners, who think that to 
- Prune a Tree, 1s to cut off the lower Bough 
bigger or leſs, becauſe they ſee ſmall watery 
Fruit grow on them ; whereas if the Sun ws 
let inupon them, their Fruit would be rather 
more, then leis forward , than that which 
grows in the middle of the Tree : I countit 
general, that the under Boughs ought never 
to be cut off, hut when you have reſpe& to 
graſs Roots, or other Garden-ſtuff, which 
grows under the Trees, or tor the ſecurity of 
the Trees from the browſing of Cattle, fo 
that to bare the Trunk of che Tree, for four, 
five, or fix yards, as ſome do, and nouriſhit 
to no profit, but to bear and carry up the head 
toanother Region,that Ropks may the better 
build therein; is a common folly, and ridia- 
lous, if well conſidered. And 


Of Prumng. , 20g 
And for lopping off great Boughs, I m 
here add an wocica touching Elms, which 
is, That if the top of an Elm of any bigneſs 
be cut off, the rot will immediately begin 
there, and by wet, and other accidents, run 
downward, and cauſe that nollownzfs which 
is ordinarily ſeen in Trees of this kind. 
Another Rule of Pruning is, That the Gar» 
diner never cut off choſe Boughs which are 
ſet and adopted for bearing, which is eaſily 
known for Roſes particularly; and Raſps and 
Vines alwayes bear upon a fteth ſprout, ſhot 
forth the ſame Spring, ſo that the more you 
| prune a Roſe, Raſp, or Vine, the more freſh 
ſprouts of that Springs growth are eniitted, 
and the more ſuch ſprouts, the greater num- 
ber of Roſes, Raſps and Grapes ſucceed, uns 
leſs ſome particular accident deſtroys them. 
Many Fruits bear from the ſhoots of the an+ 
tecedent Spring, as the generallity of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, NeAarins, Aprecots : Many 
ſem to grow from Wood of longer growth, 
but in that a man may be eaſily miſtaken, be- 
cauſe a very little, and a Spring of ſcarce dif- 
cernable growth, may be enough to ſerve as 
a foundation ro the. pedal of the Bloſſom or 
Fruit, which ſtanding on the old Wood, it 
may be thought that the pedal or ſtalk of the 
Fruit, ſtands immediately on the Wood, and 
that there was no Spring interceding. Some- 
times the Bloſſoms of the ſame Tree, ſtand 
both oh the Wood of __ preſent and an 
| en 
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dent Spring, as it is frequently ſeen in Kentif 
Codlings, Nurſe Gardens , great bearing SU 
Cherries. But where ever the Bloſſoms are, | of! 
and there are many Buds fitted and prepared | Tr 
for bearing, they are diſcerned by the skilful} Tr 
Gardiner, and may be ſeen by any perſon, .for Þ ne 
thoſe are more full in their ſhutting up tha fo: 
other Buds are, and ſtand not fo cloſe made lov 
to.the ſtem of the Branch whereon rhey grow, | Tr 
and contain more ſmall leaves in their Body th 
then other Buds, being, as Iapprehend, the}. fu! 
a&ua] rudiment of the enſuing Bloſſom: Such | 
Boughs therefore, whereon plenty of theſe} Fri 
full made Buds, or inchoate Bloſſoms ary £10: 
ſeen, the Gardiner ſpares, if he is wiſe, for} fro 
the preſent year, and (where he may) prune} th1: 
off ſuch whereon he {ces no ſuch propenſionſ| flo! 
to fruitfulneſs. rhr 
'The beſt time to Plaſh, Prune, and nailf* wh 
Wall-trees, is in February after the great "el 
Froſts are paſt, except Peaches and NeRarins,] 'ob! 
which being cut before the riſing of the Sap, | brit 
are apt to dieafter the knife, and ſo to ſtump, the 
and deform the Tree, and therefore ſuch muſt} ſtan 
be left until they begin to put forth buds and the 
bloſſoms. Spread the branches upon thel the 
Wall like the ribs of a ſcreen Fan, or the fin-y he 
gers of your hand diſplayed, and let not one Par 
croſs another leaving no place bare ; ſuch sf} oth 
will not come handſomely to the Wall, muſt -, 
be cut off cloſe to the ſtock, and the endoff} 
the ſmall branches, (Theſe are Mr. Reo's di- 
regions) 
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reftions) cloſe behind a leaf Bud, and in the 
ip Summer when they put forth new wood, rub 
e | off ſuch buds as growing may deform the 
ed | Tree.” After Midſummer you muſe give your 
ul | Trees a ſecond pruning, by cutting away the 
or | new lances to give Sun and Air to the fruits, 
an to cauſe them to ripen, and to be well co- 
& | loured, the well and ſeaſonable pruning of 
wh Trees in Summer, will cauſe them to be ſer 
& | thick with fruit buds, and to bear plenti- 
heſÞ. fully. 
<@[l The fairneſs and largenels of Flowers and 
fe} Fruits, are very much augmented, by preven- 
ref} ting the running up a multitude of Stalks 
or from the ſame Root : The Gardiner obſerves 
| this preciſely in his Carnations and Gilly- 
onf{ flowers, not ſuffering above one, two, or 
rhree Spindles upon ſuch Roots 'or Stools 
ailf* where he intends, a greater fulnef(s and large- 
af neſs in the Flowers ; and in Anemones the 
ns,.4 obſervation is, That if any of rhe Latlfolia's 
zp.f bring a fingle Flower on the ſame Root with 
Ip, the double; then rhe cauſe uſually 15, the 
aſt} ſtanding of too many Eyes or Germens, and 
nd} their depending from the ſame Roovt 3 and 
hel the remedy in hike manner, nothing elſe but 
1n-Y the taking off thoſe Off-ſets or Suckers 3 and 
ne parting them from the principal Root, which 
af} otherwiſe is robbed of that matter which 
nf might raiſe in each Flower, borh fairneſs and 
multiplicity of leaves. ; 
Shrubs likewiſe that bear either Fruits or 
P 2 Flowers, 
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Flowers, and are to be governed in like man- 
ner ; Goosberries and Currants degenerate to 
ſmallneſs, or bear not at all, without this care 
and proviſion,that the Suckers be taken away: 
This obſervance is likewiſe abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to. Damask Roſes, for when they grow 
up to thick Buthes they ſcarce bear, whereas 
being kept to grow in one ſingle great ſtem, 
being orderly cut, and not growing in the 
ſhade, they Lear exceedingly. 

For Vines, it 15 a Proverb, make your Vine 
poor, and it wil! make you rich : The fewer 
principal Stems are left, the more it bears, 
and the reaſon is, becauſe the Grapes are born 
upun ſhoots of the ſame Spring ; and thoſe 
ſhoots then moſt plentifully ariſe, when the 
head of the Vine, in proportion to the Roots, 
is leaſt, as 'tis ſezn in all Trees, which ſhoot 
out more immediately after their heads are 
lopt, than any other year. Pompions follow 
the nature of Vines, and as two or three ſtems 
is enough for the Vine, ſo two or three run- 
ners, and 1.6 more, ought to be permitted by 
him that intends the greateſt fairneſs of this 
fruit. 

It may be proper enough here to ſpeak of 
Weeding and Sizing : The latter operation 
is, the plucking up Roots or Plants that areof 
uſe in themſelves, but offenſive to others in 
the ſame Beds, by reaſon of their nearneſs: 
Thus Turneps are howed up when they ſtand 

within a foot diſtance each of ther ; for o+ 
be 
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beſt, when at their full growth their leaves 
touch not one another : Carrots are plucked 
up, when they are an inch Diameter at th2 
head, tor then they are of uſe, or ſooner, if 
the thickneſs of their ſtanding require it 3 and 
this is general for all Roots, Parſneps, Radiſh, 
Skirrets, that grow by Seed : Some ſow (as 
[ mentioned above) Parſeps, Carrots,Raditſh, 
and Sallad Herbs in the ſame Bed, firſt Sizing 
out the Sallad Herbs and Radiſh, then the 
Carrots as they grow, leaving the Parſnips till 
Winter, by which means their ground 15 al- 
ways full, yet by reaſon of the Sizing in due 
times, never over-burthened. 

The culture of Straw - berries requires 
ſomewhat like Sizing, (viz.) The cutting off 
immediately after bearing the ſpires and 
ſtrings, which would multiply unto too many 
Roots and Branches, to have plenty of fair 


Straw-betfries: Nor is this once only to be 


done, but as often as they ſpring anew, fo 
often are they to be taken off, until the time 


'of the Bloſſoms draws on , I have ſeen fome 


that werenot over curious,tear off the ſtrings 
by harrowing up and down their Beds of 
Straw-berries with an Iron Rake. 

Some make a queſtion, Whether Plants of 
the ſame kind, by reaſon of a ſuppoſal that 
they require the ſame parts for nouriſhment 3 
or Weeds and Graſſes, by their too great vici- 
nity , may create more annoyance to their 
Neighbours ? I decide not the queſtion, nor 

P pl can 
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can reconcile the Gardiner to Weeds, whileſt 
he tinds his ſtrongeſt Plants deſtroyed by 
them : I have ſeen many Trees in a well grown 
Nurſery, ſpoyled by the Graſs that grew a-- 
midſt them; and as I remember, the very 
Bark of the Trees themſelves was rotted, by 
a dew caſt upon them from the Graſs : I bave 
likewiſe obſerve, a ſtrongly grown Quick- 
ſet of white Thorn, to have been deſtroyed by 
Alezandecs, which it is at the Readers choice 
to account as a Weed or cultivated Plant. 

The time of pruning generally is the dead 
of Winter, for ſuch Plants as conſiſt of a 
woody ſubſtance : Pompions are deprived of 
their ſuperfluous creepers, and other Gourds 
likewiſe, at their firſt time of ſpringing and 
divarication of their Branches. The ſeaſon 
of pruning tor acceleration of ripenels, is 
when the frait is made, and begins to grow 
to ſome bigneſs, as generally they are, about 
Mid-fummer : Some have a third time of 
pruning Wall-fruit, viz. at the time when the 
Fruit is taken off, as they du Roſes likewiſe, 
when the Flowers are newly gone. 

To cut the Branches or Sprigs of a Flower 
or Tree quite off, cannot properly be called 
pruning, yet ſomerimes it proves an uſetitl 
operation for ſich Plants as are ſtunted, as 
they call it, in their growth,or for Trees that 
are Crook<d, or have been birten with Cattle, 
or are grown old : Thus Wood-men count 
it beſt to cut thoſe £t591s of under-Wood 

. down 
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Remedies agamſi Piſmires Earnigs, 215, 
down to the Root, that it may begin to ſhoot 
afreſh, that have been much browſed by Cat- 
tle; and cut down their hedges to the Roots 
when they grow old and Molly. 

Gardiners likewiſe, if by reaſon of a ſharp 
Winter their Anemone's are pinched with 
cold, and ſtarved, Jet them not immediately 
run to flower, but cut off the firſt Springs to 
the ground, that in a better Seaſon they may 
ly a ſtronger Foundation for the bearing of 
fuller and fairer Flowers. 


Num, 6. Of Piſmires, Earnigs, Canker and 
rottenneſs in choice Plants , Catterpillary, 
Moſſineſs, Bark-binding, Burſting of Gill» 
flowers. 


There are many other annoyances to Vege- 
tables, and generally ſooner reckoned than 
remedied, a word or two I ſhall ſpeak, of as 
many of them as come into my mind : Pif- 
mires, eſpecially thoſe of the black kind, are 
exceeding troubleſome 11 ſome Gardens, tor 
they climb the higheſt Trees, and ſpoyle the . 
Fruit, are commonly eſteemed remedileſſe. 
Belonius, who took exceeding pains for ina- 
provement of Vegetables, commends the de- 
coftion or Broath made of any ſort of Spurg, 
as very efficacious for this purpoſe : Some 
draw them to one place, by Coing Carryon 
where they moſt reſort, and then ſcall'd them 
with {eething liquor. m 

2) 


416 Rottenneſs, Caterpillars, Moſſineſs. 
To divers Choice Flowers, but Carnations 
and Gilly-tlowers eſpecially, Ear-wigs are a 
great annoyance: Mr. e's way of ſetting 
Beaſts Hoofs among the flowers, upon ſticks, 
to take them, is uſed ofevery Body here, and 
generally lik'd : Some that ſet their Flowers 
in Pots, ſet the Pots in Earchen Plates, with 
double Verges, containing water, or Water 
mingled with ſoot in the ourward verge, to 
drown the Vermine that thall attempt the 
pots, and rain water in the ſecond, which 
may paſs through the holes of the pots to wa- 
ter the earth therein contained. 

The rottennefſe and hollowneſſe , that 
through age and too much moiſture, bulbous 
and tuberous roots, and the beſt Anemone 
eſpecially, are fi1bje& too, 1s thus provide! 
for ; the diſe:ſe muſt be laid op2n, and the 
rottenneſ(s cut our ſo, that in the root there 
be no capacity lett to hold water, which [ 
have often mentioned to he a great Eremy 
both to them and Tulips. Ferrarius, and ſome 
others, preſcribe Plaiſters of Roſin, Turpen- 
tine, and Wax, to apply to the Cicatrices of 
the wounded Root, which notwithſtanding, [ 
have no regard for. The ſame Anthor ſayes, 
that in moiſt Winters Anemones do beſt in 
pots, in dry, better in bes : With us they are 
ſeldom potted , but the borders for theſe 
Plants are uſually laid on pretty high ridges, 
as Husbaniimen lay cheir Corn Land ini deep 
and moiſt ground, £5 prevent the mi(chiefs 
that 
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chat uſually happens by too much wet. 

Mr. Perkznſon fayes, That if you perceive 
that your Gilly-flower leaves change any of 
their Natural treſh colour.,and turn yellowiſh, 
or begin to wither in any part, it is a ſure 
fign that the Root is intgted with ſome can- 
ker or rottennelſs, . which will ſoon ſhew it 
ſelfin all the reſt of its branches, and there- 
fore betime,(elſe "tis in vain) adviſes that you 
cover all, or molt of the branches, with treſh 
Erth, or elſe take the faireſt lips from it, or 
according to Art lay it: This way of Mr. P. 
may be 'applyed unto other Vegerables. Or 
elle you may try Mr. Blakes Remedy for 
this Diſeaſe in Gilly - flowers and other 
choice Plants, which is this, Take tarr, and 
the yelk of an egge;, and mans ordure, and ap- 
ply it to the canker-caten, and it will cure it. 

I know no better way to deftroy Caterpil- 
rs, Palmer-worms, an4 other Vermine of 
that kind, then by cruſhing their Eggs ; as 
ſoon as they are laid upon the leaf by rhe Fly, 
ſome bruſh them off with wet cloaths : *Tis 
obſerved, that the little Fly that uſually blows 
upon. the Cabbage, chooles ſuch Plants as are 
youngeſt, and eſpecially thoſe that were raif- 
et in hot beds, or endured leaſt of cold in the 
Winter preceding. 

Moſlineſs of Trees, comes generally either 
from the barrenne'ſe or coldne'Te of the 
ground, and therefore I count it vain to at- 
tempt the removal of it, without taking uy 

the 
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the cauſe, and making the ground better; 
which being done, it will be proper enough 
to rub down the Trees. in a wet day with an 
hair cloath. 

Trees likewiſe are ſometimes Bark-bound, 
eſpecially ſuch, the Grain of whoſe Bark runs 
round the body of the Tree, as in Cherry- 
trees, and not ſtraight upward, according to 
the grain of the Tree,as in Apples, Pears, &c. 

For the Bark is not generally, as I ſup- 

ſe, nouriſhed by appoſition of a new rinde 
to it, as the ſubſtance of the Tree is, but by 
interpoſition of particles, amidſt the particles 
of the rind already made, which if it be fo 
hard as not to admit other Particles for its 
enlargement, there can be no new addition 
of a new coat of wood, which ought to ac- 
crue every year to the Tree, fer there will be 
no ſpace wherein the ſap may aſcend, which 
is to be hardned into ſuch new wood, unleſs 
by renting the whole coat of Bark, which 
ſometimes happens. 

The remedy for this diſeaſe, both in Cherry 
trees, and other Trees, thoſe chiefly whole 
Barks are hardned and grown cruſty hy lon 
ſtanding in ſhadowy places or barren ground, 
is, that the year after their removal, or upon 
addition of better ſoil in ſtreight grained 
Barks ; and without either removal or addi- 
tion of ſoil in Cherry-trees, and'other croſs- 
grained Barks, or in any Trees whoſe Barks 
rend of their own accord, the Barks be ſlit 

from 
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Of Blanthing or Whiting, ans 
from -the top of the Tree to the bottom of 
the Stock, and that according to the bigneſs 
of the Tree, in one, two, or three places ; 
This is a Chyrurgical remedy that never fails, 
and 15 eaſily performed. 

Carnations and Gilly-flowers,happen to be 
often deformed, eſpecially thoſe which are 
of rhe largeſt ſorts, by burſting the Calyx, 
Cellar, or Caſe wherein they ure ſet, and the 
uſual remedy is, to inlarge the tive inciſions 
proportionably, by cutting them deeper with 
a knife ; or tq ſteep ordinary Beans in Water, 
and then ſlipping off the outward coat of the 
Bean, to put it (the end being taken off.) up- 
on the head of the Carngtion,which will keep 
the five lips togetier, and F reſerve the Flow- 
es from breaking 3 nor will theſe Hoops, 
made of the coats of Beans, ſhrink with the 
heat of the Sun, as thoſe made of the rind of 
Willow, flipped off for th: ſame purpoſe, 
uſually do : One Bean is long enough to make 
two hoops, for they need not te above a 
quarter of an inch in breadth, | 


Num. 7. Of improvement and melioration of di- 
vers Sallad Herbs , by blanching or whiting, 
from the French Gardiner, and Mr. Parkinſons 
Obſervations. 


The Lettuce-Royal, being upon removal, 
ſet at a foot or more diſtance, when you per- 
ceive that the Plants have covered all the 

ground, 
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ground, then in ſome fair day, and when the 
morning due is vaniſh'd, you ſhall tie themin 
two Or three places one above another, which 
you may do with any long Straw, or ry loa 
Hetap, and this at ſeveral times, (viz.) Nor | © 
promiſtuouſly, as they ſtand, but chooſing 
the faireſt Plants firſt, to give room and air to T 
the more feeble, and by this means they will 
laſt the: longer: The firſt being blanched, | 
and ready betore the other are fit to bind. |]; 
If you would blanch them with more ex- 
_—— you may Cover” every Plant with 2} v. 
all earthen pot; faſhioned like a Goldſmiths | _ ** 
Crucible, and then lay ſome hot ſoy! upon Q | 
them, and they will quickly become white. ? 
Concerning Succories, Thus, the f 
There are ſeveral kinds of Garden Succo- a 
ries, different in leaf and bigneſs, but reſemb- 
ling in taſte, and which are to be ordered $7: 
alike. 
Sow it in the Spring upon the Borders,and rſt 
and when ft has fix leaves, replant it in rich ins 
ground, about eightezn inches diſtance, pa- <4 
ring them at the tops : when they are grown ou 
ſo large, as to cover the ground, tye them up 
as I inftrufted you before, where I treated of : 
the Roman Lettuce ; not to bind theng up by 6 
handfulls, as they grow promiſcuouſly, but 
the ſtrongeſt and forwardeſt firſt, 4etting the 
other fortific. 
There is yet another faſhion of blanching 
it: In the great heats, when inſtead of head- 
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ing, you perceive it would run to Seed, hol- 
bw the Earth at the.one end of the Plant, and 
couch it down without violating any of the 
leaves, and thus it will become white in a lit> 
te time , and be hindred from running to 
Feed. 

Thoſe who are very curious, bind the leaves 
gently, before they interre them, to keep out 
the Grit from entring between them, -which 
is very troubleſome to waſh out, when you 
would dreſs it. 

Remember to couch them all at one ſide, 
one upon anather, as they grew being plant- 
ed, beginning with that which is neareſt the 
end of the Bed, and continuing to lay them, 
the fecond upon the firſt, and the third upon 
the ſecond, till you have finiſhed all the 
Ranges. 

I tind likewiſe two other manners of Blan- 
ching them for the Winter ; the firſt is, at the 
firſt Froſts, that you tye them after the ordi- 
mry way, and then at the end of eight or ten 
Gays, ſucking them up, couch them in the 
Bed where you raiſed them trom Seeds, mak- 
ing a ſmall Treich croſs the Bed, the height . 
of your Plant , which will be about eight 
Inches, beginning at one end. In this you 
hall range Four Plants ſide by ſide, loas they 
may gently touch, and a little ſhelving ; this 
done, cover them with ſmall rotten dung 
of the ſame bed : Then make another furrow 
for a ſecond range, in which order, lay your 
Plants 
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Plants as before, continuing this order till 
you have finiſh'd : And laſt of all, cover the 
whole Bed tour fingers thick, with hot ſoy! 
freſh drawn out of the Stable, and in a ſhort 
time they will be blanched. If you will after 
wards cover the bed with ſome Mats placed 
aſkant, like the ridge of a Houſe to preſerve 
them from the Rain, they will laſt a very long 
time without rotting : When you would have 
any of them for uſe, begin at the laſt which 
you burie:l, and taking them as they come, 
draw them cut of the range, and break of 
what you ſhall find rotten upon the place, or 
that which has contracel any blackneſs from 
the dung, before you put it into your Basket 
for the Kitchen. . 

A ſecond manner of preſerving it, is, to it- 
tetTeE it, as betore, in turrows of Sand in the 
Cellar, placing the Root upmoſt, leaſt the 
Sand run in between the leaves, and you find 
it in the diſh when they ſerve it. You need 
not here beſtow any dung upon them, it is 
ſufficient that the Sand cover the Plant four 
fingers high ; and when you take it out for! 
uſe, before you dreſs it, ſhake it well, the 
' Root upmoſt, that all the Sand may pod 

from the Leaves. Take them likewiſe as they 
happen to lic in the Ranges. | 

His dire&ions for blanching Endive, are, 
that you cover it only with reaſonable warm 
dung, and drawing it out at the firſt appear- 
ance of Froſt, that you keep it under Sard in 
your 
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your Cellar, as you do other Roots, but firſt 


it muſt be almoſt white of it ſelf. 

The whiting of Endive, Mr. Parkinſon com- 
mends, when done in another manner : After, 
fays he, that they are grown to ſome reaſon- 
able -greatneſs, but in any caſe before they 
ſhoot out a ſtalk in the midſt for Seed, take 


is | them up, and the Roots being cut away, lay 
ve] them to wither for three or four hours, and 
| then bury them in the Sand, ſo as none of 
e, | them may lie one upon another,or if you can, 
off Þ rouch one another, which by this means will 
or f change whitiſh, and thereby become very ten- 


der, and is a Sallot for Autumn and Winter. 
Fennel is whited by ſome in the ſame manner, 
for the ſame ule. 

To procure the Chard of the Artichocks 
(which is that which growth trom the roots 
ofold Plants) you ſhall make uſe of the old 
Stems which you do not account of. For it 
will be fit to renew your whole Plantation of 
the Artichocks every tive years, becauſe the 
Phnt impoveriſhes the Earth, and produces 
but ſmall fruit. 

The firſt Fruits gathered, you ſhall pare 
the Plant within half a foot of the ground, 


and cut off the ſtem as low as you can poſſi- 


ble 3 and thns you will have luſty flips, which 
grown about a yard high, you ſhall bind up 
with a wreath of. long Straw, but not too 
cloſe, and then environ them with dung to 
blanch them, 

Thus 
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Thus you may leave them t11! the gret 
Froſts, before you gather them, and then re- 
ſerve them for your uſe in ſome Cellar, or 0- 
ther place leſs cold, 


Num. 8. Of Acceleration and Retardation of 
Plants, in reſpeR to their Germination and 


| 


Maturity, 


Acceleration of Plants in their Germinati- 
on and Maturity, is ranked, by the Lord Ve 
rulam, among the Magnalia Nature, and is an 
operation that all Artiſts can do ſomething 
in : though T know not any that arrive to the 
performance of thoſe grand propoſals of ſome 
Writers, as that of raiſing Sallads within an 
hour or two, whiles aJoynt of Mutton is 
roſting: The late King of France, has been 
reported to have known a ſecret procels that 
would produce this effe&,and to have eſteem- 
ed it at a high rate : Cichory was the Sced, as 
I was informed by Monſieur Giffonizs, which 
he was wont to raiſe ſo ſoon into his moſt 
fam*d Sallad. 

[ have tryed divers of the Experiments pro- 
poſed for procuring thoſe wonderful ſpeedy 
Cerminations, and that by long infuſions in 
Milk, ſtrong Muck-water . and ſometimes 
have added unquenched Lime unto the infu- 
lrons, according to-the Experiments ſet down 
by a late Writer, who aſſerts, that by theſe 

uſuages, 
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wages, Beans, Peaſe, and Parſly-ſeed would 
| grow up in tew hours, and can only give the 

Reader this fruit of my pains, that without 
any further tryal, he may trom my experience 
be aſcertained, that the advantage in accele- 
ration is exceeding inconſiderable by any of 
thele means. It was, by my tryal, found much 
leſs than I imagined could have been by any 


infuſion, for hohe of the Seeds ( of which I 
tryed many ſorts) came up the firſt three or 
four days 3 and except Radiſh, none came up 
ina fortnights time, though they were ſown 
in Aiguft and watered. 

I have likewiſe tryed the Experiment of 
Aſhes of Moſs : Firſt, burning a great quan- 
tity of Moſs to aſhes, and then taking ſome 
| of the richelt Garden mould I could procure 

from a rotten hot Bed, and mixing it with 
the aſhes, I moiſtned it with exceeding good 
Muck-water ſeveral times, and let it as often 
dry inthe Sun 3 this I did in glazed pans,thar 
the Salt might not be waſhed from the Earth; 
then I ſowed Seeds, ſome unſtezped, ſome 
eee, and in the beginning of Septeniber ſer 
the Pans upon the Leads of an Houſe : But in 
effe&, the Sallad ſprang not up that day, nor 

many days after. | 
> The next day I ſet into ſome of the ſame 
kind of Soyle, made up of Mofs-aſhes and 
Dung, watered as above, divers Seeds ſteep<d 
in Spirit of Urine alone, Spirit of Urine with 
water mixed, Spirit of Urine mixt with 
Q phlegm 
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phlegm of Elder-berries, all without ſucceſs, 
though I ſet them in a Pan of Earth over 2 
gentle fire, to ſpeed the Germination : For- 
merly I have ſeen Spirit of Nitre tryed, but 
to No Purpoſe; ſome ſpeak of working theſe 
ſudJain Germinations by ſomewhat made of 
Salt, Spirit, and Oyl, chymically united into 
one Body,which when they ſhall diſcover un- 
ro us, or otherwiſe make us poſleſſors of, we 
ſhall have a better opinion of the related ex- 
periment. 

As to ordinary Acceleration, hor Beds are 
the moſt general and catholick help, and cer- 
tainly forward Germination much : For Cab- 
bage-ſeed ſown in the Spring on a hot Bed, I 
have ſeen, to bring Plants that have in their 
growth and bigneſs overtaken ſuch that were 
re-planted before the antecedent Winter, and 
ſo were in the ground, at the leaſt half a yea! 
before them ; and that in the ſame ſort of 
Soyl. Ir is certainly true. that the Germina- 
tion wilt be the more quick, rhe hotter the 
weather is 3 and the larger the bed of Dung 
is made, and the more it is helped by the re- 
fletion of Erick-walls, or other like advan- 
rages : The mainer to make theſe hot Beds, 
1s mentioned in the firſt Chapter, and their 
uſe there deſcribed. 

Mr. Speed, Cap. 14. Of Musk-melons, Gives 
us from the teſtimony of two Noble Men, 
this advertiſement : The way, ſays he, to have 
as good Musk-melons as any are in ws 

With- 
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without the unwholeſome uſe of the Musk- 
Beds here in London, is contirmed by the Earl 
of Dorſet. Plant them under a Wall, Pale, or 
Hedge, on the Sunny ſide, with very goof 
Mould nr nag 4 prepared, and underneath 
the Mould lay a quantity of freſh Barly-ſtraw, 
and by this ealle means, uſing the ſeaſonablz 
covertures and neceſſary furtherance,you may 
attain to your uttermoſt deſire, without any 
further ttouble. But if you do diſcern the 
Straw to make the Earth too hot, thruſt in a 
Stake through the Mould to the Straw, that 
the vapor and heat may evaporate and paſs 
forth. 

I have known ſome Gardiners about Loxdox 
and We,tminiter make conſiderable advantage 
by accelerating Aſparagw upon an hot bed, 
which they performed thus, Theſe roots ha- 
ving worn out the heart of the Earth where 
they were ſet in their Ordinary beds, the Gar- 
diner where he found the Earth moſt cold, 
and the root decline and ready to periſh,takes 
upa bed or part of a bed at once, and at what 
time he thinks good in the Winter, he Plants 
the ſame Roots upon a new made hot bed, 
which doth very ſpeedily ſhoot out a fair 
Crop of Aſparagus heads, which ar that ſea- 
ſon of the Year they ſell at a great rate. And 
this Experiment may certainly be applyed to 
ay other Sallet, the tops or young leaves of 
which are eaten, only they all muſt be expet- 
ed whiter then ſuch as grow expoled to the 
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Air and Winds, and the Roots themſelves to 
periſh by the heat of the hot Bed when the 
Crop 15 over. 

For Acceleration of maturity in all Wall- 
fruits, the practice of Midſummer pruning is 
every where almoſt obſerved, which is, the 
cutting off all parts of the ſhoots that are 
grown out far beyond the Fruit, and do 0- 
therwiſe take away both the ſap that might 
advantage the Fruit, and the benefit of the 
Sun likewiſe : This operation in Vines is cal- 
led gelding , and is naſually transferred to 
Pompions, Musk-melons , and Cucumbers, 
and like Fruits, to accelerate their ripenels: 
The Joynt beyond the laſt Cluſter or Gourd, 
is the place where the Creepers or Shoots are 
to be nipt off in Vines or Gourds : In other 
Wall-fruit the Gardiner clips them at a con- 
venient diſtance from the Wall, ſo as not to 
take away all the ſhade from the Fruit, which 
in ſome proportion is neceſſary that the Fruit 
be not dryed up, and burnt upon the Tree by 
the Torrid hear of the Mid-ſummer Sun, in 
ſuch places where his rays are reflefed from 
a Wall or Floor, or both. 


'Tis alſo pbſerved that in Wall- fruit, or, 


any other that requires a refle&ed heat, in or- 
der to the ripening of the Fruit ; the lower 
the Boughs are ſpread, the ſooner the Fruit 
ripens on a Wall: And in Standards , the 
lower and nearer the Earth any Plant is kept, 
the better ſhall it ripzn, by reaſon of the re- 
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flefion made from the ſurface of the Earth ; 
which if it be bare from Weeds, is equal to 
the refle&tion from ſome Walls. In France, 
Vines have no other refle&ion bur this, being 
tyed to ſtakes, and not ſuffered togrow above 
ayard high ; and in many places of England 
this only advantage, without Walls, brings 
Grapes to tnat maturity which is ordinary in 
our Iſland, 

The making Orchards of dwarf Trees is 
uſed upon the ſame reaſon ; for thereby, here 
in England, your French Fruit, as the Boon- 
Criſtien Pear, and the like (which otherwiſe 
will not bear in this Kingdom except nailed 
to a Wall) may be produced. And of this 
the Royal Garden at S. Fames's is an Example. 
The contrivance of theſe dwarf Trees conſiſts 
arp. in theſe two particulars. 1, The 

raffing the ſtocks very low,and then ſecond- 
ly by. cutting off every year all the new ſhuits 
or Cyons, except one inch or two of the 
greater end, which may be enough to bear 
one or two buds to ſprout for the enſuing 
Summer ; and thus onely keeping the knife 
from rhe bloſſoming Buds, which are eafily 
diſcern'd by the Gardiner, and may by any 


,one be learnt by the ſignes above diſcours'd 


of, Cap. 8. N.5. where I have deliver'd the 
right way of Pruning, and cutting the Cyon 3 
the diligent Gardiner improves his fruit by 
keeping his Trees as low as he can; com- 
monly not above three quarters of a yard in 
height. Q 3 The 
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The twiſting of the ſtalks, whereby the 
Bunches of Grapes are joyned to the Body of 
the Vine, done at ſuch time when the Grape 
is come to its full bignels, is pradtiſed by 
ſome for the accelerating maturity ; and it 
may be, that by this twiſting, the Channel; 
that might otherwiſe carry more crude Sap 
into the Grape, being broken, the heat of the 
Sun may more ſpeedily reduce that which is 
already poſſeſſed by the Grape into ſweetnels, 
then if ſowre and undigeſted Juice were ſtil! 
ſupplyed from the Vine. 

Retardation,or hindring Plants from runing 
to Seed, is likewiſe of uſe for the preſerva- 
tion of the Root and Leaf; for there are many 

lants, whoſe laſt endeavour being to bear 
Seed, preſently die in all parts of them aſſoon 
as the Seed is periedteld. 

Of this kind are your beſt Carnations and 
Gilly-flowers; the hope of whoſe continua- 
tion 15 only by thoſe ſlips that are not like to 
bring Seed the preſent year 3 to this kind alſo 
belong divers Herbs , ſuch as are Parſely, 
Scurvy-graſs, &c. The Spindles therefore 
of all ſuch are timely to be cut off, the youn- 
ger the better, in choiee Plants, for fear of 
killing the Root 3 and hereby plenty of Bran- 
ches and Off-ſets, or fide-Plants, will ariſe 
from the old Stem, Stool, Root. Nay, 'tis 
obſerved by our Gardet:ers, as likewiſe by 
Ferrarius, in his Chapter of the culture of 
Tulips, That if thoſe Flowers are ſuifered 
to 
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to grow to Seed, the Bulb thereby is certain- 
ly much emaciated, and ſometimes utterly pe- 
riſheth; and therefore on all hands it is coun- 
ted good to gather Tulips as ſoor as may 


Some of the ways of Refardation are gene- 
rally known, as particularly the experiment 
of plucking of Roſe Buds as often as the 
ſpring, until the time you intend they ſhall 
proceed to flower ; or the making the Bran= 
ches of the Roſe-tree bare of Shoots ofce or 
twice in the Spring for this purpoſe, are not 
untrequently prazſed. And I have been in- 
formed by a Perſon of Credit, that-at Briſtol 
he ſaw Raſpes ſold for four pence the quart 
at Michaelms, which were thus retarded, by 
ſetting the Plants late in moiſt ground the 
ſame year : All which ways, I ſuppoſe, may 
_ well be transferred to other Plants of like na- 
ture, and this laſt way 15 not ſo common. I 
have before mentjoned its uſe for the retarda- 
tion of the Flowers of Anemonies. 

There is ſome uſe of Retardation to all 
ſuch Plants which ſo prematurely bloſſom, 
that they be ſubje& to blaſting by Spring- 
Froſts 3 I know nothing uſed to prevent this 
annoyance, bur the opening of the Root, and 
ſuffering the Snow, and Snow-water, to lie 
thereon and chill the ground 3 bur of the be- 
nefit or danger of this remedy, I have no ex- 
perience. 


Q 4 Num. 8. 
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Num. 8, Of melioration by K ichneſs, or other con. 
venient Minera in the Soyl, for the feeding and 
better nouriſhment of ſeveral Plants : Of Arti- 
ficial Bogs, and the change of Seed, as a means 
to bring fair Flowers : Of Exoſſation of Fruit, 
or making it grow without Stones. 


The Lord Verulam reckons up the making 
6f rich compoſts for the Earth, among the 
Magnalia Nature, ind moſt advantagious pro- 
zefts for the uſe cf Man ; which richnels, if 
the modern Hypotheſts of Chymiſts be right, 
conſiſts in good proportions of Salt, Spirit, 
and Oyl:3 which are principles generally de- 
ficient in barren places : Dry Earth, and cold 


crude water, or theſe two mixt together, e- | 


very whereabounding : I ſay, good propor- 
tions, becauſe it is moſt certain, that no Ve- 
getable will grow in too great abundance of 
Salt or Spirit, or other violently hot and cor- 
roſive matter! Sut and Pidgeons-dung a» 
bound much with volatile Saltz and I have 
this year, upon a cold moiſt Clay, ſeen excel- 
lent advantage to the Graſs thereby, it being 
onely ſtrewed thin on the Graſs before the 
Spring, but of the two, the Sut was beſt : yu 

on a dry Sand I ſhould not have expeRted the 
like improvement by its mixture, and in theſe 
compoſts themſelves by reaſon of abundance 
of Salt, without due proportions of other 
Principles mixt, nothing will grow, for there 
is 
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is no fermentation without mixture of con- 
trary parts of Elements > and all dunging is 
in order to fermentation : Hence Columells 
commends Pidgeon-dung, becauſe, ſayes he, 
Pre ceteris terram facit fermentare, the earth 
generally abounding in its own nature, with 
coldneſs and moiſture, ſo that the richneſs in 
Salt or Spirit, tempers a Soyl well, which is 
deficient in theſe principles, for thoſe Vege- 
tables that require in the ground ſo ſpright- 
full a fermentation. For divers ſtates of 
ground, and various Fermentations are re- 
cuired to different Plants, nor can any one 
Soyle indifferently and equally agree with 
them all according to that of Virgzl, 


Nec vero terre ferre cmnes omnia poſſunt, 
F!uminibus ſalices, craſſiſque paludibus alnj 
Noſcuntur ; ſteriles ſaxoſis montibus orni, 
Littora myrtetis letiſima : denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles, Aquilonem & frigora taxi. 
Aſpice & extremis domitum, cultoribus orbem 
Eoaſque domos Arabum, pidoſque Gelonns, 
Diviſe arboribus patrie : ſola India nigrum 
Fert ebeman, ſolis eft thurea virga ſabeis, exc. 


All Grounds can't all things bear: The Alder-tree 
Grows in thick, Fens ; with Sallows Brooks agree. 
Aſh cragey Mountains: Shores ſweet Myrtle fills. 
And lafily, Bacchus loves the Sunny Hills : 
The Tew beſt proſpers in the Northern cold. 
The conquered Worlds remoteſt Swains behold ! 


See 
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See the Eaſtern Arabs, the Geloni, theſe 
Conntries are all diſtingniſh'd by their Trees: 
The blackeſt Ebony from India comes, 

And from Sabea Aromatich Gums, Oc. 


Gaſſendus (Libro de Plantis cap. 3.) gives us 
this Information, That Hog dung doth tem- 
te the Acrimony of Onions, and turneth 
the ſourneſs of Peaches into ſweetneſs. And 
a lictle after in the ſame Chapter, That the 
Minera of the Earth hath ſo much influence 
into the Vertues of the Plants that grow 
thereon 3 that the Graſs and Herbs are Anti- 
dotal that grow, and the very Vipers and Ser- 
pents are not poiſonous that abide upon the 
Mountains out of which the Bath waters do 
Spring. 
' Boggy Plants require, even when they be 
planted into Gardens, either a natural or ar- 
rificial Bog, or to be placed near ſome water, 
by which there is great improvement to all 
ſorts of Flags, and particularly, as I have ob- 
ſerv*'d to Calamus Aromaticus. 

The artificial Bog is made by digging a 
hole in any ſtiff Clay, and filling it with earth 
taken from a Bog ; or in want of ſich clay 
ground, there may be ſtiffe Clay likewiſe 
brought in, and laid to line the hole of pit in 
the bottom or floor, and the ſides likewiſe 
ſothick, that the moiſture may not be able to 
get through : Of this ſort, in our Phyſick 
Garden here in Oxford, we have one artificial- 
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ly made by Mr. Boþert, for the preſervation of 
Boggy Plants, where being ſometimes water- 
ed, they thrive for a year or two as well as 
in their natural places. 

But theſe Artificial Bogs are not ſo laſting, 
but that in two or three years they will begin 
to decay, For the Clay cracking, and letting 
the water out, the Boggy Earth being there- 
by as it were drained, will begin to alter irs 
Nature, and (ifT may be pardon'd for the im- 

ropriety of the Speech ) degenerate into 
tter. 

However 'tis true, that there is variety of 
uſage for Plants of different nature, yet for 
the generality of Plants, they are beſt impro- 
ved by a fat, rich, deep, moiſt, and feeding 
Soil ; and it is highly his intere{t that intends 
a flouriſhing Orchard, or Kitchin-garden, to 
improve his ground to the height. * 

And as there is great diverſity of Flowers, 
ſo there is ſome diverſity of Soyls, though, 
as I betore intimated, for the generallity of 
the choiceſt Bulbous and Tuberous Roots, a 
mixture of Cow-dung and Sand well rotted, 
and incorporated together, maketh a conve- 
nient Soyl, to which thoſe that are more cu- 
rious with good ſucceſs, add towards the 
top of the Bed (eſpecially where their Seed- 
lings are educated, ſome of that rotten Earth 
that is uſually found in the bodies of hollow 
and decayed Willows ; T his is moſt for Tu- 
lips, Aremones, Ranunculus's, Crocus's, _ 
the 
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the like, and is not unſuitable for the beſt 
Flowers that have fibrous or ſtringy Roots, 
' as Fah-flowers, and Auricula's, though theſe 
may endure a greater proportion of dung in 
the mixture. 
Stephen Blake, where he caſts off ſome Ex- 


periments as untrue, giveth us a pretty one. 


ofhis own : I will inſtance to you, ſaith he, 
what I have done, viz. I took Camomil, Vale- 
rian, Flag-roots , Celandine leaves , theſe 
beaten together into a Salve, and applyed to 
the Roots of Gilly-flowers when they are 
planted or removed, and watered them with 
the ſame. It hath propagated the Flower in 
bigneſs, fo that it hath made itas big again as 
any of the ordinary Natural Flowers, and 
ſometimes the colour of them will alter that 
are thus ordered. 

And in his Chapter of the Crocus he hath 
the like Experiment for the melioration of 
all flowers from bulbous roots : Firſt, ſaith 
he, fill ſome boxes of the fineſt mould that 
may be had, and as dry as may be, then pur it 
into Boxes, then ſet theſe boxes in ſome Gar- 
ret or Room where they may have Sun and 
Wind; but no Rain come at them, there let it 
ſtand for a twelve Month, then get Sheeps- 
blood, the juice of Valerian, Camemil, Mak 
lows, and Capons-taile, mix theſe juices and 
Sheeps-blood together, then water the dry 
Earth with this ſubſtance, then take your 
Bulbous Roots, as Crocus, Tulips, Crowns 


Impe- 
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Imperial, Lillies, Snow drops, and the like, 
Plant them in theſe Boxes in their ſeveral 
Times and Seaſons.and anoint the Roots with 
this ſubſtance at their Planting, Water them 
continually with the ſame, let them have no» 
rain, nor any kind of water, but onely this, 
but Sun, Wind, and Air enough, otherwiſe 
theſe Plants will corrupt, this done, your 
flowers will ſpring out of an exceeding large 
growth, and produce them very early, and I 
can poſitively fay it will make them differ 
from what they were formerly. 

And in his Chapter of Tulips, for the al- 
tering their colour, ſet, ſaith he, the Red Tu- 
lips by themſelves, and the white Tulips by 
themſelyes, thus take a quantity of Wild or 
Garden herbs, and Sheeps dung, and Pidgeons 
dung, beat theſe Herbs and the Dung toge- 
ther, when this is done, put ſome of this into 
the holes where you ſet your Tulip Roots, 
anoint the Roots with the ſame, and ſer them 


into the Holes, and put in more on the top of 


them, cover them with Earth. This being 
done, it hath altered the colonr upon ſeveral 
tryals, ſome after ane manner, and ſome after 
another, Bur ſtill the red and the white car- 
rieth the greateſt ſway. So Mr. Blake, I late- 
ly met with his Book, and take ſo much no- 
tice of his Experiments as to intend a tryal 
of them, though the ſecond ſeems more like 
to deſtroy, then meliorate it. 
That wilde Plants may be meliorated b 
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233 Of Planting in Rich Sl. 
plantation into better Soyl, and by being ſet 
a 


t greater diſtances,is no more then what was 
before noted, and agrees with that of Vtrgil, 


Georg. 2. may 


Sponte ſu4 que ſe tollunt in Iuminis auras char 

Infecunda quidem, ſed leta & fortia ſurgunt -_ 
wippe ſolo natura ſubeſt; tamen bec quog; ſi quis || © 

 Inſerat, aut ſcrobibus mandet mutate ſub aflis on 


Exuerint Sylveſtrem animum, cultug; frequenti, 
| In quaſcunque voces artes, haud tarda ſequentur. _ 
Nec non & fterilis qu ſtirpibus exit ab imis 


| Hoe faciet vacuos fi fit digeſia per agros. Prec 
Nc alte frondes & Rami Matris opacant : 
Creſcentique adimunt fetus, uruntque ferentem. 7 

| A 
Plants that advance themſelves Yetherial Air $: 


Unfruitful be, but flrong they prove, and fair ; 

Fecauſe they draw their nature from the Soyl ; Geor 
But theſe, if any graft, or ſhall with toy! 

Tranſplant, and then in cultur'd Furrows ſet - 
Their wilder diſpoſitions they forget : =" 
By frequent culture, they not ſlowly will W 
Auſwer thy labour, and obey thy 5kyll. 0 
So they that ſpring from Roots, like profit yeild, 0 
If you tranſplant them to the open Field, 6d 
Which now the Boughs of th' Mother-plant do ſhade " 
Aud th'Off-ſets jiop her growth,& make her fade. {© 


The Szedof wild Cichory that grows every Þ x1. 
where in the Fields, being ſow'd in rich Gar- |, 3 
den-ſoyl, is ſo improved, that we eſteem it 
ordinarily another Plant, and give it the _ Flo: 

| O 
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of Garden-Cichory, though indeed they are 
the ſame. Bur belides the goodneſs of rhe 
ground, and greatneſs cf the diſtances, there 
may be ſome advantage to Field-p:ants, by 
changing the Seel, by which a&tion the fer- 
mentation is ſuppoſed to be augmented in 
the Ground : Now chelſe changes are either 
from one kind to another, as from Wheat and 
Barly, to Beals and Peaſe, which is the uſual 
dey of common Fields, or in the ſame 
Seed : Of the former way, Virgil gives this 
Precept. 


Thi flava ſeres mutato fidere farre 
Unde prius letum filiqua quaſſante legumen, 
Aut tenues fetus Vicie, triftiſque Lupini 
Sujtuleris fragiles calamos, ſylvamque ſonantem. 


Georg. 1. By Mr. Ogilby thus rendred. 


—There changing Seaſon; thou ſhalt Barly ſow, 
Where pleaſant Pulſe with dangling Cod, did 
Where brittle ſtalks of bitter Lupines jtood,(grow, 
Or ſlender V etches in a murmuring Wood. 


Of changing the Seed of the ſame kind, be- 
ſides Field Corn, which is gonenney changed 
every third Seaſon at the fartheſt, examples 
may be had in Carnations and Gilly-flowers, 
the Seed of which, being taken from the beſt 
Flowers, are much meliorated by alternation 
and change of Ground ; and it is like this Ex- 
periment may hold in the ſeeds of other 
Flowers, Ano- 


249 Of Exoſſation of Frat. 
Another Experiment, is the exoſlation of 
Fruit, or cauling it to grow without ſtones 
or core, for which effe&, the grafting of the 
upper end of the Cyon downwards , hath 
been aſſerted to be a certain way : That the 
Cyon ſo grafted will grow, I have experi- 
ence 3 but whether in time they will produce 
the forementioned effet,T greatly doubt: And 
if they ſhould, I much miſtruſt their expeQa- 
tions would not be anſwered, that intend me- 
lioration thereby : For the Fruit, certainly 
by the loſs of the natural Seed, would be 
very much diſpirited,and leoſe the generoſity 
and nobleneſs of its nature, as Animals do, 
and as Vegetables ſometimes 3 as particularly 
F have obſerved in Barberries, for I have ſeen 


a T ree that bare every year on moſt Bunches | 


two ſorts of Barberries, the one full, and ofa 
dezp Red; the other of a pale colour, and 
thin ſubſtance, and inquiring into the caſe, I 
found the former to have Stones in them, and 
the latter deſtitute, which were, as I ſuppo- 
jed, thereby emaſculated. 


Num. 9. The concluſion of the Treatiſe, with one 
or two choice obſervations of the wiſe and good 
Providence of God, which may be ſeen in the 
admirable mark of Vegetables, and fitneſs 80 their 
ends, which are not generally taken notice of, but 
are, with many more,overſeen by neu buſie in the 
affairs of the world, 


It 


| 
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\ It was the Sin of the Heathen that they did 
not riſe in the exerciſe of their minds trom 
the contemplation of the beauty of the Crea- 
tures,to conſider how ſuch Lineameats could 
be made, and ty gloritie thereby the Wiſdom 
of the Maker. The particulars are infinite, 
that ordinarily to a man exerciſed in things 
and thoughts, ſuggeſt chemſelves to avouch 
the exiſtence of a Providence, and to confute 
the vanity of the old Epicureans in the ſim- 
pleſt of their Tenets concerning the framing 
of this world, of things by a caſual concur- 
rence of ſmal! Aromes or Motes intricated in 
their moticn, by meer chance into ſuch beau- 
tiful bodies. 

It is no unufual Theme to treat of the ad- 
mirable handſomneſs and beauty in the com- 
poſure of divers Vegetables, and to ſhew how 
Nature doth ##x#n74#r jn them, and charatte- 
rize out ſuch variety of elegant figures, that 
every Plant ſhall ſeem to have more of Mathe- 
matical art, than the Knot wherein it is ſet : 
And *tis generally noted, that Gods Provi- 
dence is exceeding good in appointing Na- 
ture, and making it her end to continue ſome 
individuals of evety Species for the preſerva- 
tion of the kind. That I kewiſe the ſame 


| Providence has approved to its ſelfa moſt ex- 


cellent Wiſdom 1n the choice of moſt certain 
means, for the attainment of this end, it has 
been mine, and may be an caſie conſideration 
to afty other. | 

R For 
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For what cther end, thought I, are there 
ſo many coats, and ſuch cotten veſtment to 
ſeeds, but to defend their tenderneſs ? Why 
ſuch hard ſtones to others,but to hinder their 
premature ſpringing, whereby the coldneſfs 
of winter would k11l (as in Aprecots, Peaches, 
NeRarines, &c.) their tender ſeedlings? Why 
is the ground in Woods covered with Moſs, 
but that Nature intended it as a preſervation 
to Seeds fallen upon the Turf in the violence 
of Winter Froſts? Why has Nature beſet 
ſhrubs with prickles, but to defend the tender 
buds in which the hope of future growth is 
repoſed from the browſing of Cattle in the 
Winter? and that this was the end of Provi- 
dence in it, may be conjefured from hence, 


becauſe thoſe ſhrubs which are not all over | 


thorny, have a guard of Thorns dire&ly upon 
the bud, and not elſewhere, as if ſingularly 
intended for its ſecurity. So *tis ſeen in the 
Gooſe-berry, Hawthorn, Barbery, Locuit, all 
Roſes wild and cultivated,that are not all over 
thorny, ſo that the thorns are not uſeleſs ex- 
creſcencies as ſome have ſuppoſed,but as pro- 
fitable as boughs or leaves. 

Why have thoſe Plants that bear no Seed 
w.th us, as Poplar and Willow, inevery bough 


ofany bigneſs, a propenſity of ſending forth } 


Roots, by the occaſion of which, each branch 
is madean entire Tree or Plant ? or if that fa- 
culty be wanting, why then is-there ſo great 
diſpoſition and forwardneſs to Frome 

them- 
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themſelves by off-ſets,as in the Elm, Poplars, 
&c. And where there can be no otf- ſets, as 
in Muſhrooms, wherefore elſe has Nature 
made the Plants propagable by the ſmalleſt of 
their ſhreds and inconliderable parts ? Why 
elſe is the Indian Fig, that hath no ſtalk, pro- 
pace by its leafalone? 
hy have Plants ſuch an eagerneſs tv flow- 
er and ſeed, and ſuch an impatience of being 
diſappointed ? if you pull off ghe bud of the 
Roſe 1t will ſpring again, and not onely the 
Roſe, but moſt other fruits and flowers have 
the ſame deſire to produce their ſeeds, and 
have given occaſion to Artiſts to make hence 
Rules of Retardation. 
Why do the Seeds ſtick cloſe to the Pedal, 


4 by which they are joyned tothe ſtock until 


they are matureand fit for propagation, and 
then fall off in the meſt tit ſeaſon for due pres 
paration to future growth ? 

Why do thoſe Plants that uſually die every 
year, yet if they are diſappointed of running 
to ſeed, continue to ſurvive many years, even 
ſo long till rhey are permitted to run up to 
leave ſeed behind them ? But that they are 
appointed by the univerſal Law of Nature, 
not to deſert their order, till they have pro- 


duced others after their own kind. 


Laſtly, why are many Seeds at their firſt 


ripening ſo exatly fledged with wings, but 


that by the wind, they-may be carried to ſuch 
places as may be fit wombs to receive and feet 
R 2 them, 
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them, until they attain from the being of 
ſeeds, the meaſure and ſtature of perfe& 
plants. 

Another Specimen of the Wiſdom of the 
God of Nature, may be ſeen in the regular 
ſituation of Branches, and the orderly erup- 
tion of Buds, upon every Vegetable ; for,not- 
withſtanding he report of my Lord Bacon, 
Nat. Hiſt, Cent. 6. Ubſerv. 588. That Trees and 
Herbs in the growing forth of their boughs and 
Branches, are not figured, and keep no order, but 
that when they make an eruption, they break, forth 
caſually, where they find beft way in their Bark and 
Rind : I tind my ſelf neceſſitated to refer that 
to an exceeding Wiſdom, which his Lordſhip 
refers to chance and caſualty : For if I obſerve 
aright both Buds, and Leaves, and all erupti- 
ons, ſtand ſo on every Vegetable, as to ſerve 
moſt fitly for moſt neceſſary ends. 

As to Leaves, the Learned Do@or Brown 
hath made the Quincunx famous, which may 
with as great aptneſs be applyed, and, I rhink 
more univerſally to the (ciruation of Buds, 
or Germens. 

This Figure had its name from the nume- 
ral Letter V. becauſe the points therein, are 
the ſame with the points or Angles in the 


faid Letter, and becauſe that as the Letter is | 


capable of infinite Multiplications, ſo is the 
Figure, and both in not unlike faſhions : The 


number thus, V.X XX, XXX, the Figure 
thus, 


at 


th 
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thus, . 6 * # SY 


Of this Quincinx I ſhall propoſe three 
ſorts. 1. The thicker, as in the Figure. The 
thinner and leſs full of points, are either ob- 
liquely ſet, as in the Figure 6. or more ſtrait, 
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as in the Figure c. 


4 b c 


The moſt thick ſort of Quincunx hath its 
examples rather in Leaves then Buds, for after 
this manner ſtand the Leaves upon moſt Mar- 
tagons and Lillies, divers Spurges, and Se- 
dums, on which it is moſt viſible, when the 
Plants run up to Seed. Trickmadam, Spurge- 


| Laurel, Marſh-mallows, when the ſtock is 
| exceeding ranck and big, for otherwiſe it is 


ſufficed with the regulations of the third Fi- 

pure: The leaves of Fir-tree, Pine-trec, &c. 
The ſecond, or oblique, and fingle Quin- 
cunx, may for the moſt part be obſerved,both 
R 3 in 
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in the Buds and Leaves that ariſe from Trees, 
and ſuch other Plants whoſe ſtalks are round; 
as in the Oak, Elm, Haſel, _— Plums, 
Cherries , Pears, Willows, Sallows, Oflers, 
Black-thorn, White-thorn, Gooſe-berries, 
Currants, Roſes, Fennel, Cichory, Thiſtles 
of. moſt ſorts, Docks, Bur-docks, Sothern- 
wood, Rue, Seſeli- Ethiopicum , Sweet- 
maudlin, Common-mercury, Dulcamara. 

I find indeed the Learned Gaſſendus to have 
put Apples among thoſe Plants whoſe leaves 
ariſe from the ſtalk without order. Prodeunt 


folia in quibuſdam fine ordine ut in Malis in qui« ' 


buſdam Ordinate ut in Roſa. But every mans 
Eye that marketh the ſituation of the Buds 
upon any freſh ſhoot of an Apple that ſuſtains 


Buds enough to admit the Quincunx, will be - 


fatisfe:l that I have not erred in my Obſerva- 
tion : Nor do TI account it an Error that I af- 
firm the Buds of Roſes anq Apples tn obſerve 
the ſame manner of the Quincunx. The cauſe 
why Gaſſendus Obſervation differs from mine 
is : Firſt, that He obſerved nat the Figure of 
' the Eruption of the Buds in Apples, nor in 
Truth in Roſes. Secondly, his Notion of a 
leaf and mine is different, I take thoſe parts 
for ſeveral diviſions of the ſame leaf which He 
accounts for diſtin leaves : For whatſoever 
ſtands upon that ſtalk which covers the Bud, 
1s in my account part of the ſame leaf, becauſe 
theſe parts all meet together in one Stalk, fall 
together in the Winter, and the edges - as 
a 
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ſtalk ſeem dilated at the end where it joynes 
to the ſtemme of the Tree, as if purpoſely 
figured for the ſafety of the Germen or Bud : 
And the like diviſions of Leaves may be ſeen 
in divers other Plants : as in Tanſy, Celan- 
dine, Argentine, Agrimony, Valerian, and in 
divers leaves of Trees, as in the Aſh-tree, 
Wallnut, and yery many others. And ifany 
one would © e the order of leaves, what 
I have ſet down here of Buds, will give him 
light in his Enquiry. For though not always, 
yet it moſt commonly holds, that the leaves 
and Buds ſtand in the ſame order ; One great 
end of the ſtalk of the leaf, and leaf it ſelf, be- 
ing to defend the tender Bud from the Vio- 
lence of the Summer heat. 

The third dire, and oblong Quincunx, is 
moſt obſerved in Plants of a ſquare ſtalk, as 
Water-betony, Fig-wort, Lavander, Mints, 
St. Johns-wort, Clowns-all-heal, Rhus» Myr- 
tifollum, Mother-wort, Nep, Colus-Jovis. 

Yet 'tis not unfrequently ſeen on other 
Stalks alſo, as the Sycamore, Elder, Maple, 
Dog-tree, Aſh, Hyſope, Nettles, Hemp, Wil- 
low-weeds, Tree-Spurge, French- Mercury, 
Scammony of Montpelier. 

And it 1s to be obſerved, that in divers of 
thoſe Plants whoſe Stalks are ſet with Joynts, 
and thoſe Joynts with a beautiful Circle of 
Leaves, proper to each Plant, contrary to the 
Quincuncial ſcituation, th? Germens, not- 
withſtanding, are m_ to follow the order 

4 of 
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of this laſt mentioned Quincunx, as may be 
ſeen in Madder, Gooſ-grals , Ladies-Bed- 
ſtraw. 

Or if that order be left, yet it is not left to 
the diſadvantage of the Plant, but generally 
it hath in exchange ſome other handiome and 
proper method of Leaves and Buds. Thus 
pn wp hath on each joynt three, 
four, tive or fix oppoſite , and under 
each leaf a Germen, which ariſe to Branches, 
uniformly ſet upon the ſame round Stalk, 

_  Andas to the particular make and frame of 
thoſe Plants, which in the ſtanding of their 
Leaves cannot be ſaid to follow the orteer of 
any Quincunx, yet they, inſtead of thoſe ele- 
gant Teſſalations, are beautified otherwiſe in 
their ſight with as great curioſity. I cannot 
think of a Plant, acccrding to the ordinary 
eſtimation of men, that is more ccntemptible 
then that which grows ordinarily in Bogs, or 
miry Ditches, and is called Great-Horſe-tail ; 
yer if any man pleaſe ta difartuate the whole, 
and take particular view both of the parts and 
conjun&ure, they will find the frame exqui- 
ſite enough to deſerve a better eſteem ; for 
both ſtalks and leaves are made up of divers 
Pieces, framed, as it were, in joynt work ; 
all which pieces bear exa& proportion each 
fo other ; and each receiyes other bindented 
terminations, which form yery beautiful Co- 
ronets on the peices ſo received ; then at a 
convenient diſtance, above each of theſe Co- 
o ' ronets, 


i 
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ronets,there ariſeth a very beautiful Circle of 
Leaves, ard theſe very leaves are made up of 
hollow peices articulately, and proportion- 
ably joynted, in imitation of the clegancy of 
the joynts of the ſtalk it (elf. 

And generally the Leaves that ſtand not ac- 
cording to the Quincunx , either ſtand in 
joynrs, in the faſhion of the Burgonian Croſs, 
25 on Croſs-wort; or in a Circle, as on moſt 
forts of Madder, Lad1es-bed-ſtraws, Wood- 
roofs ; or in ſume other profitable, fit and 
beautiful poſiture: And thoiigh in theſe 
creeping and entangled PJants, jrregularities 
are not unfrequently ſeen, yet even in theſe 
irregularities themſelves, there often ſeems 
to be a greater curiouſnels, and moſt proper 
order ; as particularly, Madder is generally 
tetragonal, and notwithſtanding its circular 
border of Leaves, uſually ſends forth Buds, 
according to the manner of Mints, and other 
Plants of a four-ſquare Stalk : This I have 
ſometimes ſeen in many ef its Branches to 
yary and turn hexagonal, or to have a ſtalk 
with fix ribs, upon which declenſion the or- 
der of the Germens was thus moſt fitly alters 
ed ; upon each rib or angle there was always 
one leaf, and upon every other rib, a Germen 
nnder the leaf; which I fourd fo placed, that 
no one rib did bear the Bud in the two ſuc- 
ceeding joynts ; ſo that if in the firſt joynt, 
the three Buds ſtood on the firſt, the third, 
and the fifth ribs, then in the ſecond Joynt, 

the 
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the Buds ſtood on the ſecond, the fourth, and 
the ſixth, and ſo interchangably to the very 


top. 

tw by theſe Scituations of the Buds, ac- 
cording to theſe Obſervations, it always is ſo 
found neceſſarily to be, that if two buds 
ſtand on the ſame joynt, as in the third Quin- 
cunx 3 thoſe that ſtand on the ſame heighth, 
keep always the contrary ſides ; and further, 
if the two lowermoſt ſtand North and South, 
the two next immediately above them ſtand 
Eaſt and Weſt. And in the ſecond, or oblique 
and ſingleQuincunx, when the buds ſtand not 
two at the ſame heighth, the ſecond ſtands on 
the oppoſite fide to the firſt, and the fourth 
to the third ; and then likewiſe, if the firſt 


and ſecond ſtand Eaſt and Weſt, the two next » 


above them ſtand North and South, 

I may give notice, that to find theſe me- 
thods, and to expoſe them to the eye, a pro- 
fitable way may be to clip off the ſtalks of the 
leaves near the branch, eſpecially in the firſt 
and moſt thick fort of Quincunx ; in the ſe- 
cond more ſingle Quincunx, it may not be a- 
miſs to 1lit the bark and take it off, for it be- 
ing laid plain and flat, the Quincuncial order 
will the better appear 3 the third ſort is viſi- 
ble to the eye, as the Plant grows. 

Care alſo muſt be had, that obſervation be 
made on fuch Plants whoſe ſtalks are not twi- 
ſed, for the twiſting of it brings the Leaves 
and Germens out of order : There —_— 
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ſides rheſe, ſome other methods appear not 
here mentioned, but even in them, he that 
pleaſes to conſider them, I doubt not, will 
find conſtancy for the moſt part to their rule; 
or is they have no rule, there may likewiſe a 
reaſon be found why it was good they ſhould 
be without. 

I might alſo inſtance in other Excellencies, 
which ſome obſerve in the formation of 
Plants, as particularly that of the tendrels of 
Vines, Gourds, Kidny-beans, and other ſorts 
of Peaſe, and of Plants of the like Nature; 
which are ſo pretty, and ſo dextrouſly uſed 
to the upholding thoſe ſorts of Vegetables, 
that the Wit and Art of Man could not have 
deviſed any thing more fit for the uſe, or neat 
for the contrivance. 

Bur it is moſt certain, that theſe are the ge- 
neral methods, and theſe cContrivauces of the 
eruption of Buds, ſerve for divers excellent 
ends exceeding fitly, and ſo are arguments, 
(how poor and inconſiderable ſoever theſe 
Obſervations may ſeem) that they came not 
out by the lucky juſtlings and ſtumbling of 
blind chance, but by the Providence of a moſt 
Powerful, Skilful, and Wiſe Artiſt and Au- 
thor. For they ſerve firſt to procure a fit 


* and proportionable ſhade for the Stalk and 


Fruit; neither of which in their tenderneſs, 
can endure the ſcorching Sun-beams, for by 
keeping this method and order, they com- 
municate their ſhade to all parts of the Tree 

or 
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or Plant 3 whereas, ſhould they break out in 
a diſorderly faſhion, ſome parts of the Plant, 
and ſome Fruit, would be expoſed to all wea- 
ther, where no Buds or Leaves come forth ; 
other parts would be too much ſhadowed by 
the too thick eruption of Buds. This order 
likewiſe {ets out che boughs and branches of 
each Tree into ſuch poſitions, that one may 
not eaſily tret upon another,or gall its neigh» 
bour, but grow in a diſtin room, every 
branch having his proportionable allowance 
in that circumteren-e which the whole Tree 
rakes up, whereby it may, with6ut any impe- 
diment to others, gro's to a convenient big- 
neſs; otherwiſe cam? many Buds out toge- 
ther without method, they could never ar- 


riveat any bigneſs in their future growth,nor , 


attain to good Fruit, or pleaſant Leaves and 
Flowers, but wolld run out into fach thick 
Crows-+Neſts, as I have obſerved ſometimes 
to happen in Plum-trees by an Error or miſ- 
chance of Nature,in the parturition or bring- 
ing forth of th- Germens. The obſervation 
likewiſe of theſ> methods, muſt needs be of 
uſe to the Equilibration and uprightneſs of 
Trees, for ſhould all the boughs break out in 
one place, or on one ſide, the heavineſs of 
that ſide or part, would bend down the body 
int1 a crookedne(s, and deprive it of that up- 
rightnes and ſtraitneſs, which is the moſt 
uſeful fire of moſt Plants ; and thoſe that are 
without thele regulations, are generally ſuch 

as 
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25 are made to grow upon, and twiſt about 
other things, and not to bear up themſelves, 
2s Bind - weeds, and the like. 

And now Iam come thus far, there comes 
into my miad that excellent Animadyerſion 
which the moſt wiſe King made, when he had 
conſidered the ſeveral Purpoſes, Travels, Bu- 
fineſſes, Changes, and Overtures, which hap- 
pen to us poor men while we are under Hea- 
ven, in their ſeveral Seaſons ; as particularly, 
in the days of our Birth, and the days of our 
Death, in the days of our Planting, or being 
Planted, and thoſe of our Plucking, or being 
Plucked up: When Men get and Increaſe 
their Eſtates, and when they Looſe, grow 
Bankrupt, and are undone ; in the dayes of 
their Jullities, Dancings, Lovings, Wooings, 
and Embracings 3 as likewiſe in thoſe cloudy 
and dull Seaſons, when ſatiety of Enjoyment, 
indiſpoſition of Body, or other unhappy ac- 
cidents, has begot Peviſhneſs and Loathing 3 
and when Tears and Mourning contriſtate all 
their glory and beauty : Concerning the ſea- 
ſonableneſs and fitneſs of all the Eſtates of * 
men, their condition, accidents and difaſters 
in their ſeveral times, This is his obſervation, 
Eccl. 3. That he had ſeen the travel which God 
| had green the Sons of men to be exerciſed therewith, 
and found, that God by his Providence had 
made every one of the things made, beautiful 
in its time: Moreover, that be bad ſet the age in 


the middle of them, yer ſo, that no man of them 
can 
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can find out the work that God makgth from the be- 
ginning to the end, 

I thall not Apologize for Tranſlating 
5ypyn the age or pyyg in the middle of 
them, becauſe I know the words, and me- 
thinks the ſenſe and context bear it beſt, but 
thall beg leave by a paralleliſm to apply it to 
the preſent matter; the placing , not the 
timing of things, and to expreſs my thoughts 
thus z That God has made every thing beau- 
tiful in its place, order .and ſcituation, and 
particularly every part of every Vegetable, 
and has alſo ſet the world fo curiouſly 
wrought and modell'd, in the middle of us, 
yet fo, that by reaſon of our various affairs 
and buſineſſes, and other fancies, no man can 


find out the work that God hath made from +» 


the beginning to the end. 

Laſtly, I muſt beg leave to make the ſame 
concluſion and Appendix to the Obſervation, 
that the King has there appos'd to his, (viz.) 
Tt.at the true and only uſe that can be made 
of thoſe Elegancies and Beauties, which in 

every aſpet ſuggeſt themſelves unto us, is no 
other, but that we Rejoyce an them, and in their 

Maker, and do goed in this life. T mean, that 

we puzzle not our ſelves over-much, nor diſ- 

. cruciate our Spirits to reſolve what are the 
cauſes, and what the manner of cauſation of 

tke apparent effefts of Gods great Power, 
any further then as our labaur may ſerve for 
thoſe excellent and firmly together interwo- 
ven 
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ven ends of rejoycing and doing good, and the 
rather, becauſe of the experiment which this 
moſt wiſe Prince, who was helpt by the great 
Riches of his then puiſſant Kingdome, (and 
ſo not impeded by thoſe wants that uſuall 
diſcomfit private perſons in ſuch enquiries 
made himſelf and publiſhed concerning his 
own ſearch, Egcl. 1. That he gave bis heart to 
ſeek, and ſearch out by Wiſdom concerning all things 
that are done under Heaven, and found this to be & 
ſore Travel, that Go1 had given the Sons of men to 
be exerciſed therewith, And further, That with 
much Wiſdom, the-e is much Vexation, and be that 
increaſeth Knowledge, increaſeth Sorrow. 
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